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To  THE  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH, 

BISHOPS  AND  PRIESTS, 

ZEALOUS  LAYMEN  AND  FAITHFUL  WOMEN, 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD, 

WHO   BRING   TO    EVERY   PLACE  THE   GOSPEL  OF   OUR   REDEMPTION 
AND   OF   SALVATION   THROUGH  THE   MOST   HOLY   NAME  ; 

PRAYING  THAT  THEIR  HARVEST  MAY  BE  FULL  AND  PLENTEOUS  HERE  ; 

THAT  HEREAFTER  THEIR  SOULS  MAY  FIND  MERCY  OF  THE  LORD 

IN  THAT  DAY,1 


1    Dedication  to  first  edition. 


"No  pleading  of  CHRIST'S  love,  of  His  sacrifice,  can  ever  be 
unavailing.  Even  the  single  petition  of  this  prayer,  'Forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,' 
has  its  own  promise  of  renewed  reconciliation  :  how  much  more 
the  continued  acts  of  penitence  and  the  Ministry  of  His  Priest 
hood,  to  which  He  hath  said,  '  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them '  ? "  (From  a  Sermon  of  Canon 
T.  T.  CARTER,  The  Cleansing  of  Christ.} 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND 

EDITION 

IN  sending  to  the  press  this  new  edition  of  Bishop 
Churton's  book,  it  seems  well  to  explain  the  circumstances 
of  publication,  the  relation  of  this  edition  to  the  first,  and 
my  work  in  connection  with  it. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Bishop  Churton  had  completed 
a  very  careful  revision  of  his  book  ;  the  manuscript  was 
ready  for  the  printer,  but  no  part  of  it  had  been  set  up  in 
type. 

In  this  work  of  revision  most  of  the  book  was 
wholly  rewritten  ;  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
printed  pages  of  the  first  edition  were  used  as  a  basis, 
alterations  were  made  on  almost  every  page. 

In  giving  effect  to  the  Bishop's  wish  for  the  publication 
of  this  revised  edition,  his  representatives  asked  me  if  I 
would  see  it  through  the  press.  In  gladly  complying 
with  this  request,  I  have  here  and  there  altered  a  phrase 
in  which  there  was  obviously  a  slip  of  the  pen,  I  have 
very  occasionally  slightly  rearranged  a  sentence,  and  in 
four  places  I  have  changed  a  word  of  some  importance 
which  I  thought  that  the  Bishop  would  himself  have 
changed  if  he  had  revised  the  proofs.  In  the  quotations 
from  Holy  Scripture  the  Bishop  used  most  often  the 
Revised  Version,  sometimes  the  Authorised  Version,  and 
occasionally  a  translation  differing  from  either,  apparently 
his  own.  In  view  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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Bible, '.this  variation  was  probably  deliberate,  and  I  have 
left  the  translations  as  they  are  in  the  manuscript.  In 
the  materials  which  he  prepared  for  the  new  edition  the 
Bishop  had  added  very  many  quotations  from  the 
Fathers  which  are  not  in  the  first  edition.  In  most  of 
these  new  quotations,  the  Bishop  did  not  give  the 
references,  and  apparently  often  quoted  from  memory. 
No  doubt  he  had  intended  to  verify  the  quotations  and 
supply  the  references  in  revising  the  proofs.  I  have 
succeeded  in  finding  the  passages  quoted,  and  have  added 
the  references.  In  many  cases  the  quotations  as  written 
by  the  Bishop  differed  verbally  from  the  right  form, 
sometimes  by  the  combination  of  two  sentences  in  one, 
sometimes  by  the  use  of  a  slightly  differing  word,  sometimes 
by  slight  additions  or  omissions.  In  these  cases  I  have 
made  the  necessary  corrections,  and  I  have  occasionally 
either  slightly  shortened  or  slightly  lengthened  a 
quotation.  In  this  matter,  as  in  everything  else,  I  have 
kept  to  the  rule  of  changing  nothing  which  I  did  not 
think  that  the  Bishop  would  have  changed,  if  he  had 
himself  worked  at  the  proofs.  I  have  not  added  an  index 
partly  because  there  was  none  in  the  first  edition,  but 
still  more  because  I  felt  that  the  Bishop  had  intended  the 
very  full  and  careful  Table  of  Contents  which  he  himself 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  an  index. 

The  book  will,  I  think,  have  its  own  value — and  that 
value  a  high  one — for  those  readers  who  see  in  it  the 
signs  that  the  Bishop  brought  to  the  task  of  writing 
it  not  only  his  delicate  scholarship,  his  refined  and 
cultivated  mind,  his  real  learning,  his  large  experience, 
but  also  a  true  pastor's  love  for  souls. 

DARWELL   STONE. 

PUSEY  HOUSE,  OXFORD. 
January^,  1913 


PREFACE   TO   THE   FIRST    EDITION 

PENITENCE  is  here  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  old  missionary,  who  believes  that  "  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  "  are  still  necessary  to  be  "  preached 
in  CHRIST'S  Name  unto  all  the  nations  "  ;  and  who  is 
unable  to  find  himself  in  complete  accord  with  either 
the  vigorous  optimism,  or  the  philosophic  calm,1  by 
which  various  minds  are  attracted  at  the  present  time. 
I  believe — because  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  at 
this  date  not  to  believe — that  GOD  alone  is  supremely 
just,  that  man's  moral  choice  is  free,  and  that  his  ultimate 
triumph  over  evil  is  secured  to  him  by  faith  and  repent 
ance.  But  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  prevail  without  a 
conflict,  nor  that  his  victory  can  be  attained  except  through 
leaning  always  on  Divine  grace. 

Further,  unless  we  are  to  be  tossed  all  our  lives  on  a 
wide  sea  of  doubt,  I  consider  that  we  require  sacramental 
assurance  of  GOD'S  reception  of  us  into  His  grace  and 
favour.  "  GOD  is  in  heaven,  we  upon  earth "  :  the 
meeting-point  is  where  He  comes  to  us  in  a  mystery, 

1  Compare  St.  Augustine  (Conf.  vii.  27) :  "  Non  habent  ilke  paginas 
[Platonicorum]  lacrimas  confessionis,  sacrificium  Tuum,  spiritum  contribulatum, 
cor  contritum  et  humiliatum."  Our  highest  life  in  this  militant  Church  is  the  life 
of  union  through  penitence  with  JESUS  crucified  :  not  that  impassive  deupta  to 
which  philosophers  hoped  to  attain  through  yvuais. 
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renewing  and  applying  that  love  which  "  loosed  us  from 
our  sins  by  His  Blood." 

The  view  herein  taken,  coming  as  it  does  from  out  of 
the  retirement  of  a  very  quiet  life,  may  be  thought  to 
have  missed  the  more  promising  signs  of  a  progress  in 
which  the  best  and  bravest  of  one's  contemporaries  are 
strongly  interested.  In  that  case,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  first  chapter  (of  which  the  drift  is  plainly  intimated 
by  the  opening  sentence)  may  conveniently  be  omitted 
without  injury  to  what  comes  after.  The  most  useful 
chapters  will  be  the  practical  ones,  as  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh.2  On  matters  ethical  and  social,  or  even 
spiritual  and  ascetic,  a  long  pastoral  experience  may 
entitle  one  to  a  hearing  ;  whereas  whenever  a  question 
has  to  be  decided  by  historical  research,  I  must  simply 
bow  to  higher  authority — -jurans  in  verb  a  magistri. 
Then,  the  repetition  of  facts  for  the  most  part  well 
known,  or  opinions  long  ago  established,  will,  I  fear, 
be  found  tedious,  though  there  seemed  no  way  to 
avoid  it. 

The  chapters  are  loosely  strung  together ;  the  intention 
being  that  each  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  a  separate 
consistency  of  its  own.3 

The  book  is  not  offered  as  a  collection  of  authorities 
for  Confession,  nor  to  attack  any  methods  of  Conversion 
that  are  Christian.  If  controversial  at  all,  it  is  aimed  at 
those  who  refuse  repentance  in  any  shape.  The  author 

1  Rev.  i.  5  (R.V.).  By  adopting  the  reading  Xtfowrt,  the  Revisers  have 
introduced  here  the  idea  of  CHRIST'S  atonement  being  our  absolution.  Some 
will  regret  the  disappearance  of  more  familiar  words  :  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  Blood,"  etc.  But  if  Xvaavn  is  to  stand, 
we  have  an  equally  important  doctrine  stated. 

[2  In  the  second  edition  the  chapters  which  correspond  to  the  above  are  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth.] 

3  I  venture  to  recommend  a  brief  study  of  the  Contents,  before  beginning 
the  book. 
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hopes  that  very  much  of  what  it  contains  will  be 
acceptable  to  Evangelicals,  and  to  those  (of  whatever 
school)  who  know  far  better  than  himself  what  are  the 
yearnings  of  devout  souls  after  GOD,  and  the  righteous 
ness  which  is  by  faith. 

I  consider  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of 
England "  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
sober  but  firm  line  which  the  Prayer  Book  takes 
on  penitence  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  some  obscurity  of 
language. 

There  are,  however,  many  sincere  Christians  who 
have  never  felt  the  need  of  being  loosed  from  the 
bondage  of  evil  habits.  By  them,  the  daily  Absolutions 
of  the  Prayer  Book  are  received  as  benedictions,  or 
reassuring  tokens  from  an  all-merciful  FATHER,  whom 
they  love,  and  whose  love  towards  themselves  they 
could  not  bear  to  lose.  But  the  following  pages  have 
been  written  by  one  whose  work  had  been  among  the 
fallen  or  ignorant  ;  and  its  motive  will  be  found  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  And  he  is 
convinced  that  a  certain  plainness  of  speech  is  essential 
— yes  !  and  a  fearlessness  of  practice  agreeable  to  the 
words  spoken — if  the  Church  is  to  continue  her  Christ 
mas  greeting  of  "  peace  and  good-will  "  to  all — to  all 
who  are  objects  of  the  Divine  good- will  in  CHRIST 
JESUS  our  Saviour. 

I  have  followed  the  fashion  by  quoting  generally  from 
the  Revised  Version  ;  although  I  think  that,  for  a  book 
like  this,  mainly  practical  and  hortatory,  the  best  language 
is  whatever  is  most  familiar  :  on  which  account  I  should 
have  myself  preferred  "  the  Bible  as  appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches." 
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CHAPTER  I.    THE  MODERN  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  SIN  AND 

REPENTANCE i 

We  have  to  note  a  wide- spread  unconsciousness  of  sin,  arising  in 
some  measure  from  the  doctrine  of  inherited  necessity,  and  encouraging 
the  indolent  in  their  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  yet  not  always  incon 
sistent  with  taking  pains  to  relieve  the  unhappy  and  miserable.  Much 
kindliness  exists  everywhere,  but  still  unconsciousness  of  sin  is  the 
great  evil  of  our  time,  because  kind-hearted  people  are  not  aware  of 
their  own  need  of  repentance.  And  until  they  find  this  out  they  will 
have  no  success  or  happiness  in  offering  spiritual  help  to  others. 

The  Name  of  Jesus  stands  for  an  entirely  human  compassion,  but 
also  for  mercy  that  atones  and  forgives.  Without  Christ  as  our  own 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  we  labour  in  vain. 

A  great  joy,  missed  otherwise,  comes  through  the  Cross  to  all  who 
repent  according  to  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith  and  repentance.  This 
joy  is  much  insisted  upon  by  the  apostles,  and  by  primitive  Christian 
writers. 


CHAPTER  II.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PENITENCE  BEFORE 

CHRIST 13 

A  very  slight  study  is  all  that  is  possible  within  our  limits.  From 
earliest  times,  wherever  God  was  apprehended  as  holy,  the  sense  of 
sin  followed.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  revelation  at  Sinai  to  the 
penitential  training  of  Israel.  By  God's  written  Law  was  the  know 
ledge  of  Himself  and  of  sin  against  Him  (Rom.  vii.).  The  human 
conscience  realised  the  necessity  of  reward  or  punishment  from  God, 
according  to  the  measure  of  His  revealed  holiness.  But  a  Divine 
mercy  was  also  believed  in,  as  shown  in  forgiveness  of  sins  after 
repentance.  The  restoration  of  penitents  was  not  merely  to  covenanted 
blessings  in  the  promised  land  ;  but,  when  the  idea  of  filial  contrition 
became  awakened  by  prophets,  to  a  Heavenly  Father's  love,  and  to  a 
fellowship  with  Him  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation. 

The  discipline  of  the  Exile  had  its  effect  here.     All  did  not  profit 

alike  by  this  ;  and  in  some  their  chastisement  by  separation  served  to 

stimulate  national  pride.     But  the  more  faithful  Jews  were  led  to 

t        look  and  long  for  a  Messiah  who  should  save  them  from  their  sins. 

Messiah's  coming  became  the  chief  subject  of  prayer  after  the  Exile. 

The  Levitical  sacrifices  had  not  lacked  a  penitential  intention, 
especially  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  offerings  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
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ment.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  how,  through  the  sym 
bolism  of  those  rites  which  were  continual,  Israel  passed  to  the 
expectation  of  a  Divine  Sufferer,  in  whom  all  should  be  fulfilled,  by 
the  single  Sacrifice  of  Himself. 

APPENDIX  :  (i)  On  the  dimness  of  faith  and  the  imperfection  of 
Levitical  sacrifices ;  (2)  On  self-sacrificing  heroism  before  faith  in 
Christ. 


CHAPTER  III.    CHRISTIAN  PENITENCE         .        .        .        .27 

Not  the  Jewish  race  at  large  had  developed  penitence  in  anticipa 
tion  of  Christ's  coming,  nor  did  they  receive  Him  as  Saviour  when 
He  came,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period.  But,  for  the  faithful  remnant 
among  them,  the  Law  had  been  their  tutor  to  bring  them  unto  Christ. 
When  Christ  appeared  He  drew  to  Him  penitents  like  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  entirely  believing  and  hopeful. 

Atonement  for  sin  was  effected  by  the  self-oblation  of  One  in 
whom  sinless  humanity  was  united  to  the  infinite  power  of  Eternal 
Godhead.  Our  Lord  could  not  acknowledge  guilt  for  sins  which  He 
had  not  committed  ;  yet  He  made  them  His  own  through  suffering 
their  consequences  to  be  visited  on  Himself.  And  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  were  present  in  the  Sufferer,  making  the  merits  of  His 
sacrifice  infinite. 

He  laid  down  His  life,  that  He  might  take  it  again.  Through  His 
Resurrection  Christians  have  eternal  life,  the  new  birth  in  Baptism, 
and  the  fulness  of  membership  in  Him  through  the  holy  Eucharistic 
Feast. 

Although  the  Eucharist  entirely  reconciles  the  penitent  soul  to 
God,  it  requires  previous  preparation  by  Confession  and  Absolution. 
The  Sacrifice  is  for  all  mankind,  but  those  who  unite  with  their  Lord 
in  offering  this  must  have  had  their  own  consciences  cleansed. 

There  is  a  new  note  of  joy,  but  the  penitence  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  is  preserved,  and  the  Christian's  sorrow  becomes  compunction, 
as  he  looks  on  Him  whom  he  pierced. 

APPENDIX  :  A.  Statements  on  the  impeccability  of  Jesus  Christ. 
B.  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 


CHAPTER  IV.    THE   DUTY  OF  CONFESSION,  FROM   HOLY 

SCRIPTURE  AND  THE  APOSTLES'  DOCTRINE    .        .44 

Confession  is  required  by  human  society,  to  prove  whether  reforma 
tion  of  self  is  sincere.  Confession  has  also  a  religious  aspect  towards 
God.  Because  God  is  holy,  and  God  is  light,  we  cannot  but  acknow 
ledge  our  own  darkness  before  Him.  Because  God  is  love,  we  must 
tell  Him  of  the  instances  in  which  we  have  wounded  His  love. 

Confession  is  itself  breaking  from  sin,  and  leads  to  the  peace  of 
forgiveness. 

Confession,  in  the  Scriptural  examples,  was  usually  made  audibly. 
"  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  " — of  whatever  kind.  Corporate 
acts  were  rare  under  the  Law  ;  but  the  tone  of  confession,  where 
recorded,  is  very  sorrowful  and  humble. 

In  the  New  Testament  Confession  has  the  sanction  of  various 
apostles  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  made  in  public,  while 
the  audience  prayed  :  thus  Christians  charitably  "  bare  one  another's 
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burdens."  But  the  early  Christian  Church  was  at  first  more  disposed 
to  exult  in  her  risen  Lord  than  to  gather  for  penitential  assemblies. 

Now,  still,  Christians  must  confess,  and  their  confessions  must  be 
true  and  unsparing  of  self,  because  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and 
in  presence  of  the  Crucified. 

Private,  as  well  as  public  confession,  will  have  been  allowed  useful 
from  the  very  first.  Each  has  its  separate  uses. 

APPENDIX  :  A.  On  the  two  kinds  of  confession,  public  or  private. 
B.  On  confessing  only  what  oneself  has  done. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTERS  V.  AND  VI.— ON  THE  PRIMI 
TIVE  ECCLESIASTICAL  METHODS      .        .        .        .58 

From  the  New  Testament  to  the  sub-apostolic  period,  and  so  to  the 
great  persecutions.  The  penitence  of  a  Martyr-Church  is  especially 
interesting  and  edifying  ;  but  Christianity  did  not  become,  as  has 
been  pretended,  a  new  "religion  of  pardon"  about  the  era  of 
Cyprian. 

According  to  the  view  of  most  Protestant  writers,  confessions  of 
sins  in  early  times  were  not  voluntary,  but  made  in  answer  to  public 
formal  accusations ;  they  were  made  always  to  the  congregation,  and 
not  to  God.  After  due  punishment  inflicted  on  and  endured  by  the 
offender,  he  might  be  restored  by  the  act  of  the  congregation  to  the 
membership  which  he  had  forfeited.  There  was  nothing  like  Sacra 
mental  Absolution. 

But  it  appears  more  probable  that  confession  was  always  made  to 
God,  while  the  faithful,  to  whom  reparation  was  also  intended,  helped 
the  penitent  with  their  charitable  prayers.  Absolution,  whether  public 
or  private,  was  always  conveyed  to  those  repenting  by  the  voice  of 
bishop  or  priest,  and  in  Christ's  Name.  This  restored  them  to  Com 
munion  for  Easter. 

Notwithstanding  some  obscurity  of  detail,  we  find  penitence  alluded 
to  by  writers  as  early  as  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
Tertullian,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  on  to  the  Caroline  period  in  England,  confession  was  observed, 
though  the  practice  nearly  died  out  under  the  Georges,  through  the 
influence  of  latitudinarian  prelates. 

We  make  our  appeal  to  antiquity,  and  trust  very  much  for 
guidance  to  the  great  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 


CHAPTER  V.     PRIMITIVE    PENITENCE    FOR    GREATER   OR 

DEADLY  SINS 67 

In  our  Prayer  Book  only  the  greater  sinners  are  exhorted  to  use 
the  Sacrament  of  Penitence.  This  agrees  with  primitive  custom. 

The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  was  observed  under  the 
Law,  and  is  retained  for  Christians  by  St.  John  in  the  well-known 
passage  (i  St.  John  v.  16). 

Three  "sins  unto  death"  were  in  ancient  times  not  remissible  by 
the  Church's  discipline ;  but  there  were  other  mortal  sins  besides 
these,  and  St.  John  had  never  taught  that  any  mortal  sins  were 
exempt  from  hope  of  God's  forgiveness.  The  danger  of  apostasy 
under  heathen  persecution  was  thought  to  justify  extreme  severity 
towards  the  lapsed,  but  gradually  their  treatment  became  gentle. 
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Public  penance— for  any  except  the  three— was  allowed,  but  only 
once.  (Bishops  would  often  have  to  judge  matters  which,  in  a  well- 
governed  country,  would  be  left  to  the  civil  magistrate.)  The  non- 
repetition  of  penance  must  be  taken  to  have  depended,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  late  administration  of  baptism.  After  a  little,  discipline 
grew  less  and  less  cruel ;  and  even  those  most  severely  punished  in 
public  had  a  way  to  pardon  through  private  absolution.  The  rule 
Usque  ad  Ccenam  Domini. 

APPENDIX  :  (i)  On  private  absolution,  not  followed  by  restoration 
to  Communion  ;  (2)  On  progress  in  admitting  the  sinfulness  of  certain 
actions  ;  (3)  On  the  reconciliation  of  penitents ;  (4)  On  perseverance 
in  baptismal  grace. 
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The  soul  dies  through  sinning  wilfully  against  the  light  which  God 
gives.  But  no  soul  is  finally  lost  in  the  first  moment  of  transgression, 
and  Absolution  may  rescue  from  the  most  imminent  destruction. 
Whether  pronounced  privately  or  in  public,  Absolution  at  once 
restored  the  penitent  believing  to  Communion  and  delivered  him 
from  everlasting  death.  Certiores  claves  Ecclesice.  The  passage  in 
St.  Matt.  xvi.  is  that  on  which  the  doctrine  of  binding  and  loosing 
(absolving)  mainly  rests  ;  but  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to 
repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  is  more  explicit  in  St.  John  xx.  23. 
Both  these  passages  are  attentively  considered  and  explained.  God's 
pardon  delivers  from,  takes  away,  sins  :  He  remembers  them  no 
more. 

APPENDIX  :  Authors  suggested  for  consultation. 
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The  fact  of  the  Incarnation  did  not  in  itself  remove  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  sin.  Atonement  had  to  be  made  through  suffering, 
and  man's  transgression  required  that  our  Saviour  should  be  Victim  as 
well  as  Priest. 

The  features  of  Christ's  own  priesthood  are  imparted  to  those  whom 
He  ordains  and  sends  in  His  Name.  The  apostles'  ordination  dates 
from  the  consummation  of  His  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  and  from  the  hour 
in  which  He  could  first  breathe  upon  them  His  risen  life  :  "  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you."  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  priesthood  of  reconciliation  ;  to  which,  accordingly,  prominence 
is  given  in  our  Ordinal. 

The  clergyman  who  is  not  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  his  Ordination 
suffers  for  "beseeching  sinners  on  behalf  of  Christ,"  and  in  healing 
their  wounds  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penitence.  Our  Lord  did  not 
merely  charge  His  apostles  with  a  kindly,  comforting  message  to 
distressed  consciences.  The  Church,  says  St.  Ambrose,  claims  the 
right  to  remit  sins,  because  she  has  true  priests. 

We  must  not  think  that  to  "declare"  pardon  cannot  be  also  to 
"  convey "  it ;  nor  is  the  silence  of  New  Testament  writers  as  to 
ministerial  Absolution  so  entire  as  has  been  supposed. 

While  the  priest  alone  absolves,  the  faithful  laity  add  their  inter 
cessions  :  thus  the  ministry  of  pardon  becomes  the  work  of  the  whole 
"royal  priesthood"  under  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.     SPIRITUAL  ADVICE,  AND  THE  TREATMENT 

OF  DAILY  FAULTS 122 

Primitive  penitence  may  have  derived  its  first  prominence  from  the 
urgent  question  of  taking  measures  against  apostasy  under  persecution, 
and  that  relaxed  tone  of  morals  which  had  made  such  apostasy  com 
mon,  and  iniquity  to  abound. 

But  there  were  lesser  faults  as  well.  For  these  absolution  was  not 
insisted  upon ;  and  both  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine  teach  that 
the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  suffice  to  "  take  them  away.:' 

But  the  Fathers  can  scarcely  have  meant  to  say  that  Christians  lead 
ing  regular  lives  have  no  concern  with  the  Sacrament  of  Penitence 
(though  they  do  urge  to  the  utmost  the  duty  required  of  all,  that  they 
should  use  direct  supplication,  each  for  himself,  to  the  Father  in  Jesus' 
Name).  Some  Fathers,  indeed,  were  blamed  for  admitting  so  many, 
and  so  easily,  to  private  absolution. 

Spiritual  guidance  was  also  given  very  largely  (see  the  Letters  of 
many  Fathers),  and,  as  it  was  often  given  apart  from  confessions,  this 
may  help  us  in  dealing  with  many  of  our  contemporaries,  and  meeting 
their  expressed  needs.  For  counsel  is  often  asked  at  the  present  time 
by  persons  very  suspicious  of  priestly  power,  who  yet  labour  under 
various  perplexities,  moral,  or  commercial,  or  social,  or  on  matters  of 
faith,  and  by  these  the  clergy  are  commonly  recognised  as  the  most 
proper  advisers. 

All  earnest  people  who  confess  even  small  faults  with  sincere  con 
trition  are  to  be  admitted  to  absolution.  Nor  should  they  be  blamed 
if  they  prefer  to  trust  to  the  forms  generally  worded,  as  in  Matins  or 
Holy  Communion. 

APPENDIX  :  (i)  On  penitential  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  (2)  St. 
Augustine's  limitation  of  absolution  to  the  deadly  sins. 
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First  by  the  recollection  of  baptism,  and  preventing  grace.  AH 
who  repent  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  waits  to  restore  to  them 
the  "first  robe "  of  their  adoption  into  the  family  of  God. 

But  they  must  bring  the  deep  sorrow  of  contrition  for  their  sinful  past. 
Sorrow  will  be  imperfect  at  the  commencement ;  but  if  one  confesses 
and  forsakes  a  sin,  the  imperfect  sorrow  is  accepted,  and  leads  on  to 
what  is  deeper  and  truer. 

Contrition  does  not  depend  on  the  feelings,  but  on  the  act  of  the 
will  in  renouncing  sin  for  the  love  of  God.  The  understanding  must  be 
exercised  by  self-examination,  and,  to  prevent  carelessness,  the  feeling 
of  sorrow  must  be  tested  by  the  use  of  confession. 

Confession  being  the  joint  offering  of  priest  and  penitent,  those 
confessing  are  bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  enable  the  confessor  to  use 
the  keys  well  and  wisely  on  their  behalf.  Confessions  should  furnish 
information,  and  be  explicit  (see  Jeremy  Taylor)  but  not  discursive. 
Neither  lax  nor  over-scrupulous. 

Satisfaction  must  also  be  made,  by  bravely  enduring  temporal 
consequences.  The  Church  exhorts  her  children  willingly  to  inflict 
pain  upon  themselves,  for  in  these  days  there  is  no  compulsory  pen 
ance  ;  yet  not  without  taking  advice. 

APPENDIX  :  On  contrition. 
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No  confessor  may  establish  a  supremacy,  but  it  is  his  duty  to 
advise  and  direct,  especially  when  amendment  of  life  is  beginning. 

The  doctrine  of  indulgences  explained,  and  of  transference  of 
merit.  Gentleness  and  tenderness  must  not  hinder  wise  and  whole 
some  counsel.  Firmness  is  most  necessary  at  the  outset,  when  tempta 
tions  are  expected  to  recur,  though  weak  souls  must  be  supported  by 
sympathy  and  kindness. 

Priests  must  be  duly  prepared  to  discharge  this  office.  Grace  is 
ever  attached  to  the  sacrament,  yet  a  priest  who  judges  amiss  may 
deprive  himself  (so  far)  of  the  power  to  bind  or  loose.  But  the  honest 
and  humble-minded  meets  this  risk  by  putting  himself  into  the 
Master's  hands,  in  full  faith  and  hope.  He  trusts  to  receive  gifts  of 
counsel,  knowledge,  and  ghostly  strength  for  the  work  taken  in  hand. 
He  is  both  judge  and  physician  ;  casuistry  is  good,  but  meditation  on 
the  Passion  is  better.  When  tired,  let  him  give  thanks  for  souls 
already  saved. 

With  us,  all  priests  receive  the  power  to  absolve  when  ordained. 
In  practice  it  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  a  limit  of  age.  Juniors, 
however,  may  have  the  best  influence  with  boys.  Celibates  are  to  be 
preferred.  "Of  all  pastoral  ministrations,  there  is  none  where  the 
good  effects  are  so  plain  "  as  hearing  of  confessions. 
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Penitence  must  be  posterior  to  Baptism,  but  the  Confirmation 
Collect  does  not  really  require  its  use  before  Confirmation.  The  Pre 
face,  however,  which,  while  separating  Confirmation  in  time  of 
administration  from  Baptism,  links  it  closely  with  the  first  Communion, 
does  by  inference  so  require  the  use  of  penitence. 

The  great  point  to  consider  really  is  whether  Absolution  should  be 
sought  before  the  first  Communion,  which  is  not  now,  in  the  Western 
Church,  given  to  infants,  but  to  children  who  at  least  have  reached 
"  years  of  discretion,"  and  are  therefore  responsible  agents. 

Though  the  sins  of  children  are  not  to  be  made  too  alarming,  they 
are  still  serious  ;  and  the  Fifth  Commandment  will  not  suffice  for  long 
without  the  intervention  of  Christ's  minister.  The  boy  must  "put 
away  childish'  things."  And  the  Absolvo  which  restores  one  of 
Christ's  lambs  to  the  fold  does  indeed  cause  joy  among  the  angels 
of  God.  Truly  "now  is  the  accepted  time."  The  deliverance  is  full 
and  free,  and  the  future  rich  in  promise. 

But  when  riper  years  have  been  attained,  the  communicant's  absolu 
tion  does  not  lose  any  of  its  effect,  though  repentance  may  be  less  easy 
than  before.  In  every  earnest  soul,  contrition  grows  deeper,  and 
pardon  and  peace  are  more  desired,  and  received  with  greater  thank 
fulness. 

There  is  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  the  last  absolution  before  death  ; 
especially  if  Holy  Unction  be  added,  after  the  Viaticum.  After  death, 
sorrow  for  sin  may  be  felt  still  by  the  saved  ;  but  it  is  "  a  sorrow 
turned  inio  joy." 
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Repentance  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations.  St.  Paul  began  thus 
at  Corinth.  From  the  Cross,  Jesus  draws  all  men  unto  Him.  Modern 
missions  thrive  more  in  Africa  than  in  Asia,  because  the  negroes  have 
more  sense  of  sin.  We  here  confine  our  attention  to  these  more 
receptive  nations. 

Africans  are  very  ready  to  be  led,  whether  by  their  chiefs  or  by 
missionaries  from  England.  But  their  eagerness  requires  to  be 
watched,  and  after  baptism  often  comes  a  fall,  which,  if  they  are 
wisely  treated,  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  serious  repentance. 
Excommunication  is  a  good  correction  for  such,  but  confession  and 
absolution  are  better  for  turning  their  hearts  to  God.  The  priest  must 
help  largely  to  make  the  confession  worthy;  but,  otherwise,  there  is 
little  reluctance  to  overcome,  even  when  a  penitent  is  expected  to 
undergo  discipline,  like  that  of  primitive  times.  African  converts,  and 
all  of  the  ruder  sort,  must  learn  by  instruction  to  be  quiet  and  reticent 
with  neighbours,  but  not  to  restrain  all  outward  emotion  of  grief. 
The  Saviour  claims  their  hearts  for  Himself. 
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The  elect  angels  turn  ever  to  God  ;  fallen  angels  rebel  everlast 
ingly.  Between  these  is  man  on  his  trial,  whether  he  will  freely  choose 
to  live  for  God. 

St.  Peter's  may  be  considered  the  highest  example  recorded  of  a  true 
conversion.  The  Church  through  all  ages  is  "  strengthened"  by  that 
example.  St.  Peter  shows  us  that  conversion  is  gradual,  and  that  a 
saint  may  have  again  need  to  repent,  but  that  he  then  trusts  in  God, 
and  fulfils  his  vocation  without  misgiving  afterwards. 

The  turning  of  conversion  is  not  always  returning,  and  sometimes 
holy  living  is  begun  in  early  childhood,  and  persevered  with  to  the  end. 
But  the  Divine  mercy  is  most  displayed  in  the  grave  conversions  of 
older  penitents.  These  count  the  cost  of  amendment,  know  that  it 
will  be  heavy,  yet  give  all,  being  supported  by  the  grace  and  love  of 
Him  who  gave  all  for  them.  The  prospect  which  opens  out  before 
them  is  of  attaining  perfection,  i.e.  "full  maturity  of  spiritual  growth." 
"Holy  in  all  manner  of  living."  But  Christians  can  only,  in  this 
life,  hope  to  be  "carried  on"  towards  perfection  (Heb.  vi.).  Mean 
while,  they  may  have  either  to  battle  against  temptation,  or  to  be 
patient  under  monotony  of  service. 

Corporate,  rather  than  individual  perfection,  is  the  term  of  growth 
in  Christ's  Body. 
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The  Judgment  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  learned  (Heb.  vi.), 
and  the  last  also.  It  supplies  the  final  motive  for  repentance.  This 
is  the  end  to  which  all  history  is  tending,  to  the  Throne  of  the  Judge, 
the  Son  of  Man- 
When  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  Second  Advent  had  been 
abandoned,  Christians  began  to  take  interest  in  the  intermediate 
state  of  disembodied  souls.  This  interest  has  been  on  the  increase 
ever  since  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  particular  judgment  at  the  hour  of  death 
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has  now  almost  supplanted  faith  in  an  account  to  be  rendered  by  all 
hereafter.  But  for  this  there  is  no  excuse  : 

There  must  be  a  consummation  of  all  things,  and,  when  Christ's 
work  as  Redeemer  and  Mediator  is  accomplished,  the  whole  Church, 
and  all  mankind,  must  be  presented  to  Him  who  came  to  be  their 
King  and  Saviour.  And  we  are  not  only  His  members,  but  members 
one  of  another.  We  must  be  compared  one  with  another,  and  com 
pared  with  our  only  Head  and  Lord,  under  the  manifestation  of 
absolute  truth.  We  shall  behold  His  triumph,  and  "confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  This  will  be 
alike  the  terror,  and  the  joy,  of  the  Last  Day.  "Who  shall  stand 
when  He  appeareth?"  And  yet  we  "must  all  be  made  manifest" 
before  Him.  Our  brethren,  too,  will  be  manifested,  and  false  judgments 
rectified. 

Strange  discoveries  may  await  us  then,  but  not  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  self  formed  by  humble  penitents  in  this  life,  under  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  judging  ourselves  here — "  coming  first  before 
His  Face  with  confession"  (St.  Chrys. ) — we  may  at  last  have  even 
"  boldness  in  the  Day  of  Judgment."  Christ's  rewards  are  not 
measured  by  our  deserving,  but  by  the  abundance  of  a  Redeemer's 
love. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE  MODERN  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  SIN  AND 
REPENTANCE 

To  one  desiring  to  write  on  the  Christian  duty  of  re 
pentance,  the  way  appears  blocked  by  a  wide-spread 
unconsciousness  of  sin.  Unconsciousness  is  probably  the 
right  word,  rather  than  unbelief.  Positive  denial  of  sin 
is  rare,  as  resolute  atheism  is  rare  also  ;  but  one  feels 
that  in  most  modern  society  the  subject  is  remote  and 
unapproachable.  Causes  and  effects  are  considered  with 
out  reference  to  a  "  ghostly  enemy,"  once  known  as  the 
prince  of  this  world.  Men  make  their  plans  hoping  or 
fearing  as  the  case  may  be,  but  with  little  steadying  of 
aims  through  reflection  on  a  Divine  intervention,  a  Divine 
protection,  or  a  Divine  judgment.1  And  when  they  are 
passing  away  from  this  earth,  though  life  may  not  have 
been  to  them  precisely  a  pleasant  promenade,  we  seldom 
find  them  either  elated  or  afflicted  by  the  thought  of  a 
balance  to  be  redressed  hereafter. 

Is  this  state  of  feeling  optimistic,  or  the  reverse? 
I  am  not  particularly  concerned  with  remote  causes. 
But  there  does  just  now  seem  to  be  a  tendency  towards 
pessimism,  not  commoner,  but  perhaps  deeper  and  more 
serious  than  what  makes  in  the  opposite  direction.  With 
out  having  imbibed  much  Hegelian  philosophy,  people 

1  Contrast  St.  John  xvi.  7-11. 
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are  teaching  themselves  to  regard  sin  as  a  necessity,  to 
which  guilt  for  the  most  part  does  not  attach,  because 
moral  failure  is  everywhere  conspicuous  and  inevitable. 
Most  of  these  accept,  as  a  commonplace,  the  doctrine  that 
human  conduct  is  not  self-controlled,  but  determined  by 
the  degrees  in  which  ignorance  affects  the  individual,  or 
heredity  with  its  baneful  entail,  or  vicious  environment. 
This  is  something  more  than  the  old  doctrine  of  original 
sin  ;  it  is  the  theory  of  a  veritable  bondage,  which,  in  the 
more  unhappy  and  extreme  cases,  will  amount  pretty 
nearly  to  the  destruction  of  a  man's  freedom  of  action. 

Such  pessimism  is  surely  mournful  enough.  And  yet 
we  see  little  proof  of  men  being  saddened  thereby,  or 
restrained  in  their  daily  enjoyment  of  life's  opportunities. 
One  thing  is,  that  the  modern  heredity  is  not  like  the 
old  peccatum  originis — it  is  not  understood  to  be  an  equal 
distribution  to  all.  One  man  will  have  had  a  worse  in 
heritance  than  another,  according  to  the  past  history  and 
disposition  of  his  ancestors  ;  and,  of  course,  each  thinks 
that  his  own  forbears  were  among  the  better  and  nobler. 
And  then,  as  regards  his  ignorance,  or  the  harm  accruing 
from  environment — surely  no  necessity  can  be  strong 
enough  quite  to  forbid  him  to  take  measures  to  supply 
his  deficiencies  ?  In  short,  exceptions  will  be  allowed  very 
generally ;  and  thus,  while  in  their  graver  moments 
some  would  perhaps  insist  that  life  is  not  worth  living 
under  the  probability  of  moral  failure,  their  average  tone 
is  nevertheless  cheerful  enough.  But  a  great  many,  as 
is  too  evident,  only  think  of  heredity  as  an  excuse  for 
judging  lightly  of  their  own  faults,  and  doing  very  much 
as  they  like. 

And  even  that  is  not  true  everywhere.  For  it  by  no 
means  follows,  in  fact,  that  all  the  world  are  giving 
themselves  up  to  senseless  enjoyment,  because  they  cannot 
achieve  great  excellence.  From  pessimism  to  hedonism 
is  not  a  consequence  as  yet  proved  to  be  inevitable.  To 
most  earnest  spirits  it  would  be  repulsive.  And  I  think 
one's  business  at  this  moment  is  to  note  another  very 
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distinct  sign  of  the  times— that,  together  with  a  somewhat 
prevalent  fashion  of  pleasure-seeking,  nay,  possibly  with 
a  good  deal  of  secret  weariness  underlying  the  pleasure,1 
there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  vigorous  painstaking,  of 
unselfish  kindness,  put  forth  on  others'  behalf.  And  is 
not  this,  after  all,  the  thing  most  difficult  to  explain,  that 
so  many  of  our  neighbours  are  indefatigable  in  their 
beneficent  schemes,  yet  seem  to  avoid  the  whole  subject 
of  sin  ?  Why  are  these  good,  earnest,  kind-hearted — 
yes,  and  well-disciplined — Christians  averse  to  penitence  ? 
When  they  make  use  of  such  glorious  energies  in 
approaching  others,  they  must  feel  that  there  is  need  of 
reform  in  society  at  large.  And  yet  apparently  they 
refuse  to  recognise  the  presence  of  evil  in  themselves  ! 
As  Dean  Church  wrote  :  "  There  is  no  more  pathetic 
sight  than  to  see  a  great  mind,  a  great  soul  .  .  .  doing 
good  to  mankind,  advancing  the  cause  of  knowledge,  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  and  yet  itself  negligent  of  its  own 
moral  health  ;  honestly  pressing  on  others  the  lessons  it 
will  not  learn."  2 

The  Tractarian  wave,  perhaps,  advanced  too  far  ; 
that  sad  and  serious  attitude  would  have  been  impossible 
— might  have  been  unwholesome — for  any  long  continu 
ance.  We  could  not  now  feel  like  the  author  of  T^he 
Christian  Tear.  Still  less  could  we  sound  an  alarm  like 
the  Lyra  Apostolica.  Instead,  we  may  go  to  church  now 
if  we  like  and  listen  to  graceful  flatteries,  to  a  smooth 
Platonism,  or  to  the  higher  criticism  ;  and  the  parochial 
picnic  will  take  the  place  of  the  pastor  seeking  his  lost 
sheep.  Always  with  the  best  intentions  for  moral  im 
provement  and  increase  of  refined  happiness  ;  but  with 
the  note  of  pern  fence  uttered,  perhaps,  not  twice  in  a  whole 
year !  There  is  no  more  striking  contrast  than  that 
which  most  modern  sermons  afford  to  the  Prayer-Book 
Offices  to  which  they  are  appended. 

Or,  again,  we  want  to  be  busy  in  rougher  surroundings, 

1  See  Prov.  xiv.  13. 

3  R,  W.  Church,  Human  Life  and  its  Conditions^  p.  58, 
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and  to  do  something  for  the  poor.  Then,  perhaps,  we 
go  to  church  and  listen  to  a  Socialistic  manifesto,  and  are 
thoroughly  roused.  We  are  stirred  by  a  recital  of  the 
miserable  sufferings  of  a  neglected  class.  We  hear  of 
jealousies,  disappointments,  heart-burnings;  we  watch 
the  downfall  of  houses  through  gigantic  frauds  ;  we  are 
indignant  at  the  cruelty  of  the  vice  that  lurks  in  secret 
places,  the  disguises  that  conceal  its  tyranny  towards 
hapless  victims  ;  and  we  grieve  for  the  awful  defiance  of 
God  that  is  hidden  under  an  apparent  good-natured 
cynicism.  And  so  we  come  forward  and  try  to  help  ; 
because  our  consciences  are  awake,  and  our  hearts  still 
tender.  And  yet,  even  thus,  we  put  away  from  us  the 
confession  that  we  ourselves  are  sinners. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  assume  that  uncon 
sciousness  of  sin  is  one  great  evil  of  our  time,  and  that 
we  should  meet  it,  not  by  novel  arguments,  but  by  telling 
again  "  the  word  that  we  have  heard  from  the  beginning." 
No  light-hearted  hedonism,  no  habit  of  working  busily 
without  reflection,  no  psychological  investigation  of 
inevitable  tendencies,  can  really  supersede  those  motives 
to  a  wholesome  repentance  which  we  derive  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers.  We  must  still  go  to  St.  Paul 
and  St.  James  and  St.  John  to  show  us  what  sin  is, 
whether  original  or  actual.  And  we  still  reckon  guilt  by 
our  "  faith,  once  delivered,"  that  the  wills  of  men  have 
been  set  free  by  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  their 
consciences  enlightened  by  the  mission  of  a  Divine  Holy 
Spirit.  Even  if  ancestral  or  parental  influences  were 
simply  injurious  to  human  character,  and  not — as  they 
have  been  proved  to  be  in  countless  instances — highly 
beneficial,  we  should  remember  that  not  only  such  harm 
in  varying  degrees  as  this,  but  the  whole  corruption  of 
our  nature  inherited  from  Adam  may  be  resisted  and 
overcome  through  our  baptismal  adoption  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters 
of  Romans.  Does  the  apostle  leave  a  single  point  of 
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difficulty  untouched  that  is  contained  in  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  the  necessity  of  evil,  or  the  problem  of  pain  ? 
When  St.  James  confronts  us,  next,  how  completely  he 
settles  in  a  few  words  the  question  of  sin's  gravity  !  You 
think  this  or  that  a  trifling  failure  ?  So  it  may  be  at  the 
beginning  ;  but  mark  the  stages.  "  Then  the  lust,  when 
it  hath  conceived,  beareth  sin  :  and  the  sin,  when  it  is 
full-grown,  bringeth  forth  death.  Be  not  deceived,  my 
beloved  brethren."  And  then  St.  John  leaves  us  with 
the  terror  of  an  awful  definition,  not  to  be  evaded,  that 
"  sin  is  lawlessness "•  —the  soul's  disobedience  to  the 
command  of  a  holy  God.  While  yet  he  does  not  simply 
leave  us  so,  but  sets  love  against  wrath,  assuring  us  of 
a  free  pardon  for  the  penitent,  showing  forth  that  Divine 
"  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  who  never  pauses  in  His 
pleading  "  for  the  whole  world." 

We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  how  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  earnest  souls  have  travelled  on  no  other  lines  than 
these.  We  shall  see  how  the  Church's  old  doctrine  of 
sin  is  still  truest  and  best. 

And  we  should  also  be  able  to  trace  in  it  the  source 
of  an  exceeding  joy.  This  may  be  worth  considering  at 
greater  length. 

I.  I  maintain,  first,  that  without  personal  conviction 
of  sin,  and  experience  of  deliverance  from  its  bondage, 
there  can  be  no  true  happiness  in  offering  spiritual  help 
to  others. 

We  are  bound  to  keep  all  our  cheerfulness  if  we  are 
able.  Having  to  cope  with  so  much  of  active  mischief, 
listening  day  by  day  (as  Archbishop  Alexander  says)  to 
"  the  ceaseless  moaning  of  the  sea  of  human  sorrow," 
not  to  be  silenced  by  all  the  crowd  of  hedonists  and 
pleasure-seekers,  we  really  require  a  fund  of  joy  which 
shall  be  inexhaustible.  Now,  it  will  be  generally  allowed 
that  there  is  a  natural  delightfulness  in  doing  good. 
Often,  indeed,  one  may  have  to  struggle  at  first  for  the 
higher  nature  against  the  lower ;  but  when  once  the 
clinging  force  of  self-indulgence  has  yielded  to  pity  and 
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generous  feeling,  or  to  the  instinct  of  serving  one's 
country,  then  great  peace  and  happiness  will  be  the 
consequence.  At  a  moment  like  this,  opposition  from 
without  does  not  discourage.  Opposed  at  each  step,  but 
sustained  by  his  own  sincere  intention,  a  man  will  push 
on  till  he  has  secured  acceptance  for  his  better  schools, 
his  better  dwellings,  or  even  his  merciful  schemes  for 
seeking  and  saving  the  lost.  Instead  of  letting  the  ring 
of  antagonism  close  round  him,  he  will  "  spread  forth  his 
hands  "  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  claiming  larger  space  in 
which  to  do  God's  work. 

That  is  a  splendid  warfare  while  it  continues,  and  it  is 
not  unhappy  for  the  combatants,  who,  though  hard  pressed, 
feel  and  know,  or  persuade  themselves  at  least,  that  "  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  their  strength."  Yet  disgust  and  dis 
appointment  will  have  their  turn,  and  seldom  does  one 
persevere  to  the  final  victory.  And  the  reason  why  we 
fail  is  because  we  do  not  truly  know  ourselves. 

We  may  be  perfectly  honest  in  desiring  to  do  good, 
but  we  cannot  bear  our  burden  as  we  are.  A  mere  manly 
spirit  of  endurance  will  not  suffice  for  this.  Christians 
can  only  succeed  if  they  u  do  all  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  And  Jesus  Christ  is  not  simply  a  Leader  in 
virtuous  enterprise  ;  not  One  whose  company  is  sought 
only  that  we  may  march  more  gaily  forward  in  our 
beneficent  schemes. 

What  has  the  Name  of  Jesus  really  always  stood  for 
— "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  through  the 
ages  "  ?  Surely,  for  an  entirely  human  compassion,  but 
also  for  mercy,  that  atones  and  forgives,  and  a  love 
<c  greater  than  the  Heavens."  Between  us,  in  our  very 
best  natural  development,  and  Jesus  Christ,  lies  a  deep 
gulf  of  separation.  <c  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from 
above."  With  much  that  is  done  upon  earth  He  does 
not  merely  refuse  to  associate  Himself.  He  comes  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  an  offence  to  Him.  If  not  removed  and 
renounced,  He  will  judge  us  for  it  at  the  Last  Day. 

We   can   all   see  this   difference   between    Him  and 
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ourselves.  Whether  by  what  we  read  of  His  severity,  or 
the  luxuriance  of  His  tender  pity  ;  by  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  His  sorrow,  or  that  heavenward  bent  of  His 
daily  walk  which  found  utterance  in  passionate  pleading, 
*c  If  ye  loved  Me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  go  to  My 
Father  "  ;  we  can  divine  here  the  secret  of  a  wholly  sin 
less  life,  led  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  sin. 

Then,  as  we  know,  His  love  was  outraged.  He  was 
"  a  sign  spoken  against"  :  He  died,  a  victim  of  the  malice 
of  Satan,  and  of  the  cruel  wrath  of  proud  and  envious 
men.  And  yet  "  no  man  took  His  life  from  Him." 
Opposition  and  persecution  did  not  mean  defeat  to  Jesus 
Christ.  His  death  was  a  personal  triumph,  and,  far  more, 
it  was  the  propitiation  for  all  our  sins.  It  was  the 
supreme  victory  over  evil.  It  bruised  the  serpent's 
head. 

For  this  deliverance,  which  He  only  could  effect, 
mankind  had  been  waiting  from  the  beginning.  But  to 
this  day,  of  each  individual  man  or  woman,  it  is  equally 
true  that  Christ  must  deliver  them  ;  and  until  they  have 
His  deliverance,  through  faith  and  repentance,  and  "  the 
word  which  He  has  spoken  " — which  makes  clean  and 
sets  free — they  must  wait  for  any  true  success  to  attend 
their  efforts.  Without  Christ  as  Redeemer,  they  labour 
in  vain.  He  who  died  for  us  has  not  left  us  free  to  lead 
our  lives  apart  from  His  atonement,  to  attempt  to  do 
good  without  the  touch  of  His  Cross.  Any  joy  or  peace 
that  is  felt  in  saving  others  must  rest  on  an  assurance  of 
personal  forgiveness  first.  The  Christian  worker  must 
know  for  himself  that  he  is  "justified  by  faith  "  ;  then 
let  him  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  If  we 
are  to  go  happily  forward  with  our  Lord  along  life's 
journey,  He  must  first  have  taken  away  the  sins  whereby 
we  pierced  Him.1 

Did    our    Lord  ever  allow  exceptions  to   this   rule? 

1  St.  Basil,  or  another  writer  (De  Bapt.  lib.  ii.  qu.  7),  asks  d  Svvar6v  £<JTI.V  .  .  . 
rbv  a/j.apTig.  5ov\e6ovTa  irot.eiv  §i/ca£wjua  ;  and  shows  that  this  is  impossible  by  quoting 
St.  John  viii.  34  and  St.  Matt.  vi.  24.  Then,  to  show  how  it  may  be  made  pos 
sible  after  repentance,  he  refers  to  St.  Paul's  encouraging  words  in  2  Cor.  vii.  I. 
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did  He  at  any  time  let  fall  an  intimation  that  in  the 
following  centuries  a  race  might  be  discovered  so  admir 
ably  refined  and  cultured  as  to  need  none  of  His 
redemption?  Never,  certainly.  He  said  of  Himself 
that  He  came,  simply,  "  to  save  the  world."  And  when 
we  hear  Him  described  as  a  Being  "holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,"  we  thereby  under 
stand  that  He  is  separate  from  each  and  all  of  the  human 
family,  unless  He  has  saved  them  through  the  infinite 
merits  of  His  Passion. 

Men  forget  this,  while  they  are  pushing  on  their 
virtuous  schemes,  full  of  ardour  and  reforming  zeal. 
Perhaps  they  continue  for  many  years  in  the  same  un 
consciousness  of  sin  ;  aided  in  their  self-deceit  by  the 
influence  of  quiet  and  peaceful  times,  or  by  meeting 
storms  of  opposition,  when  these  arise,  with  an  undaunted 
courage  which  nothing  hitherto  has  broken.  But  at  last 
they  find  the  fire  too  hot,  and,  looking  wistfully  for  a 
cool  breeze  to  divide  the  flames,  wonder  why  they  cannot 
reach  the  supernal  sources  of  comfort.  They  have  to 
learn  that  God's  loving  protection  is  not  for  those  whose 
will  is  in  rebellion  against  Him.  While  sin  remains, 
there  can  only  be  frustration  of  hope,  in  this  world  as  in 
the  next.  Whereas,  by  use  of  repentance,  all  the  best 
that  men  are  capable  of  is  brought  once  more  within 
view.  Every  barrier  falls  before  the  charm  of  that  word 
—repentance,  quickened  by  faith  in  the  Saviour's  atoning 
Blood.  Progress  of  a  sort  there  may  be,  without  guilt 
acknowledged,  or  penance  done  ;  but  never  the  right 
progress.  The  proud  aspirations  of  the  modern  world 
cannot  be  realised  except  in  Christ  crucified. 

II.  I  maintain,  then,  secondly,  that  the  joy  which  is 
otherwise  missed  does  come  through  the  Cross  to  all  who 
repent  according  to  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith  and 
repentance.  And  it  is  a  great  joy,  fit  to  chase  away  the 
gloom  of  failure  effectually  and  for  ever. 

St.  Luke  tells  again  and  again  how  full  of  joy  were 
the  first  Christian  evangelists.  The  beginning  of  man's 
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recovery  through  the  Gospel  was,  as  it  were,  a  great  wave 
of  joy  overflowing  the  earth  :  it  was  a  second  exodus  from 
Egypt.  But  we  must  remember  that  those  light  hearts, 
that  eager  happiness,  were  not  due  only  to  the  baptism  in 
fire  at  Pentecost.  Before  that,  our  Redeemer  had  given 
His  peace  to  the  apostles,  and  showed  the  wounds  of  His 
Passion.  When  "  the  disciples  were  glad  "  on  seeing  the 
Lord,  the  chief  cause  was  His  announcement  of  pardon  to 
sinners  wherever  found,  through  His  Blood  so  lately  shed. 
One  of  the  Twelve  had  special  cause  to  learn  this  well,  and 
to  feel  it  very  deeply.  First  and  foremost  in  loyalty  to 
his  Master,  St.  Peter  had  had  saddest  experience  of  how 
sin  cuts  across  the  path  of  noblest  endeavour  ;  for  he  had 
thrice  denied  Jesus.  And  so,  when  Jesus  appeared  to 
him  separately  as  risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  to  raise  this 
penitent  apostle  to  the  new  life  of  the  forgiven.  After 
that,  we  can  understand  better  how,  when  St.  Peter 
turned  to  his  countrymen,  conscious  of  having  now  a  gift 
to  offer  that  was  more  than  silver  and  gold,  he  chose  this 
way  to  convey  it  :  "  Repent,  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out." 

And  certainly  those  are  still  the  happiest  who,  from 
childhood  upward,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
have  held  steadily  before  them  that  sternly  sweet  revelation 
which  modern  habits  are  so  apt  to  exclude  from  view, 
concerning  sin,  the  dreadful  wrath  of  God,  redemption 
through  the  Blood  of  Calvary,  and  our  own  call  to 
repentance  through  faith.  Some  will  have  learned  and 
cherished  these  lessons  with  the  simplicity  of  little 
children.  u  Authority  [not  instead  of,  but]  before 
reasoning,"  says  St.  Augustine,1  "  is  the  proper  natural 
order."  Those  who  begin  thus  are  likely  to  prove  them 
selves  able  warriors  against  wrong.  Perhaps  the  very 
prime  of  their  consecrated  manhood  will  be  marked  by 
victory.  First,  "  I  have  written  unto  you,  little  children, 
because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  His  Name's  sake." 

1  St.  Augustine  (De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cath.  3)  :  "Naturae  quidem  ordo  ita  se  habet, 
ut  cum  aliquid  discimus,  rationem  praecedat  auctoritas.  Nam  infirma  ratio  videri 
potest,  quse  cum  reddita  fuerit,  auctoritatem  postea,  per  quam  firmetur,  assumit." 
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And  then,  <c  I  write  unto  you,  young   men,  because  ye 
have  overcome  the  wicked  one/' 

Far-reaching,  indeed,  are  the  issues  of  Divine  forgive 
ness.  We  shall  have  to  see,  as  we  proceed,  how  the  new 
creation  of  each  ransomed  soul  tends  to  its  assured 
salvation,  and  a  glory  which  is  of  God.  This  is  the 
<{  good  part  not  to  be  taken  away."  As  St.  Augustine 
says  again,1  "  Summum  bonum  "  "  tale  esse  debet  quod 
non  amittat  invitus." 

So  bright,  indeed,  is  this  prospect  which  the  mercy  of 
an  Almighty  Father  holds  out  to  His  children  that  it 
causes  happiness  to  those  far  removed  from  our  human 
temptations  :  "There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

And  that  which  causes  angels  to  exult  when  they  behold 
it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  by  man  till  the  conditions  have 
become  difficult  and  discouraging.  The  duty  of  repentance 
is  not  a  task  to  be  embraced  after  long-protracted,  stub 
born  resistance.  Why  should  it  ?  The  shadow  of  death 
does  not  lie  thick  over  our  path  when  we  "  arise  and  go  to 
our  Father  "  by  sincere  acknowledgment  of  a  fault.  Self- 
examination  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  opening 
of  a  darksome  well.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  letting  in 
heaven's  light,  that  we  may  know  whatever  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  to  reveal — the  Spirit  of  truth,  progress,  per 
fection,  fulness  of  inheritance  in  Christ  Jesus.  On  the 
contrary,  he  who  makes  true  confession  before  God  goes 
where  sunshine  awaits  him  in  that  everlasting  love  which 
spares,  restores,  and  blesses. 

This  is  what  makes  a  life  worth  living.  Not  to 
harden  one's  will  and  blind  one's  eyes  till,  at  last,  when 
self-accusation  begins,  we  have  wandered  so  far  that  the 
very  way  to  our  home  is  lost ;  but  rather,  while  at  once 
owning  what  has  surely  been  amiss,  never  to  approach  the 
Throne  of  Grace  with  other  than  a  trustful  heart.  This  is 
the  weakness  which  withal  is  strong,  the  sorrow  which  is 
turned  to  joy. 

1  St.  Augustine,  De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cath.  5 
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It  is  also  the  "  poverty  which  makes  many  rich." 
For,  inasmuch  as  we  are  God's  penitent  children,  we  learn 
a  way  not  only  to  plead  for  ourselves,  but  to  make  our 
lament  into  the  same  "  merciful  ears "  for  those  far- 
extending  evils  and  miseries  which  are  not  our  own.  And 
this  with  the  same  confidence  as  before,  because  we  are 
assured  that  such  intercessions  will  obtain  a  gracious 
hearing  and  favourable  answer.  He  who  every  day 
delivers  us  from  the  burden  of  our  own  sins,  will  He  not 
give  us  a  share  in  releasing  others  also  from  bondage  ?  The 
one  follows  so  sweetly  from  the  other.  As  penitents,  we 
have  "  tasted  and  seen  how  gracious  the  Lord  is."  Now, 
looking  out  over  the  great  world-wide  desolation,  the 
wreck  and  ruin  that  Satan  has  caused,  we  feel  how 
c<  nothing  can  be  too  hard  for  the  Lord,"  and  have  hope 
that,  as  in  our  own  case,  even  upon  death  will  follow 
resurrection.  But  effectual  intercession  can  only  be 
practised  by  those  to  whom  penitence  has  become  the 
settled  habit  and  temper  of  their  lives.  To  them,  a  God 
of  mercy  and  pity  is  no  stranger.  That  makes  the  whole 
difference,  both  to  their  work  as  reformers,  and  to  their 
prayers  before  they  go  to  work. 

To  conclude  :  There  is  great  opposition  in  the 
modern  world  to  any  treatment  of  sin  on  the  old,  Catholic, 
penitential  lines.  Many  object  because,  enjoying  such 
smooth  outward  conditions  as  they  usually  do,  they 
cannot  see  why  the  soul's  inner  life  should  be  carried 
sadly  over  the  suggested  ways  of  self-chastisement. 
Others,  who  realise  the  battle  for  truth  and  righteousness, 
or  at  least  the  duty  of  compassion  towards  the  fallen, 
trust  in  great  measure  to  their  own  instinctive  hatred 
of  current  forms  of  evil  ;  though  not  without  grateful 
sense  of  what  they  owe  to  the  inspiration  of  a  perfect 
example  in  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

Perhaps  that  would  be  called  the  only  religion  fit  for 
a  "  healthy-minded  "  person.  When  life  is  so  short,  to 
be  often  thinking  of  one's  failure  in  the  past,  is  supposed 
to  be  unwholesome  and  crippling. 
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But  does  it  satisfy  all  requirements  ? l  Can  the  natural 
will  of  men  afford  to  depend  only  on  the  moving 
presence  of  an  example  ?  Surely  not,  if  sin  is  what  we 
are  taught  to  call  it  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Not,  for 
instance,  if  the  soul  that  sins  dies  by  its  sin.  Then,  surely 
we  must  turn  to  Jesus  Christ  not  merely  for  exhortation 
and  comfort,  but  in  order  that,  as  we  believe  on  His 
Name,  He  may  be  to  us  a  the  Resurrection  and  the  life." 

A  man  could  be  saved  very  well  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
his  free  will,2  and  might  save  others  too,  if  he  and  they 
had  nothing  worse  to  part  with  than  errors  of  inexperience. 
But  if  he  has  come  to  be  convinced  of  personal  guilt  in 
offending  against  the  majesty  or  the  love  of  a  holy  God, 
then  the  proud  head  droops,  and  the  cry  to  be  spared  is 
heard  ;  and  when  the  sinner  once  more  stands  erect,  he 
confesses  that  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

After  all,  "  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  hath  mercy."  And  His 
mercy  is — 

Carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts. 

WORDSWORTH. 

As  also  His  joy  in  our  conversion  exceeds  by  far  the  joy 
of  angels  or  of  any  of  His  creatures. 

Deus,  qui  peccantium  animas  non  vis  perire,  sed  culpas  :  contine, 
quam  meremur,  iram,  et  quam  precamur  super  nos  effunde 
clementiam ;  ut  de  moerore  gaudium  tuse  misericordiae  consequi 
mereamur  (Gregorian  Sacramentary^  Orationes  pro  peccatis}. 

1  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.     'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 

H.  TAYLOR,  Van  Artevelde. 

2  See  Bright's  Age  of  the  Fathers,  ii.  164:  Pelagius  "was  thoroughly  pos 
sessed  with  the  one  idea  that  men's  wills  needed  rousing  into  energy,  that  they 
must,  by  all  possible  means,  be  dragged  out  of  their  comfortable  inaction,  that 
they,  half  wilfully  perhaps,  underrated  their  own  power  of  doing  right,  and  were 
content  with  passively  expecting  to  be  wrought  upon,  moulded,  and  saved  by  a 
'  mercy'  and  '  bounty '  which  should  leave  them  nothing  to  do." 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PENITENCE  BEFORE  CHRIST 

A  VERY  slight  study  is  all  that  is  here  intended  of  some 
of  the  penitential  movements  of  ancient  religious  thought. 
By  far  the  most  important  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
preparation  of  Israel.  !  Here  we  have  a  people  taught  of 
God  to  understand  sin  by  revelation  from  Himself,  to 
acknowledge  guilt  through  ordinances  of  His  own 
appointment,  and  finally  to  preserve  in  prophecy  the 
expectation  of  a  Redeemer,  the  Messiah,  who  should 
be  sent  at  last  "  to  bless  them,  in  turning  away  every 
one  of  them  from  their  iniquities."}  We  should  therefore 
nearly  confine  ourselves  to  the  path  trodden  by  God's 
ancient  Church  ;  and,  for  example,  in  what  little  I  have 
to  say  on  sacrifices,  I  shall  not  wander  aside  to  those 
feastings  of  the  heathen  with  their  gods,  which  are 
thought  to  have  lacked  the  penitential  intention.  I  shall 
speak  almost  as  if  the  origin  of  sacrificial  customs  had 
been,  not  in  Babylon  or  Egypt,  but  among  the  family 
of  Abraham  in  Canaan. 

(However,  penitence  is  much  older  than  the  Mosaic 
Covenant.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  must 
have  known  anxious  moments,  and  been  visited  by 
earnest  thoughts,  about  sin  and  its  consequences.  While 
yet  the  idea  of  covenanted  mercies  in  any  shape  was 
strange  and  dim,  Enoch  stands  forth  "  an  example  of 
repentance  to  all  generations."  Since  Christ  came  that 
doctrine  has  held  a  clear  and  familiar  outline  :  presented 
to  mankind  in  Jesus'  Name,  it  has  worn  for  us  a  gracious 

1  Ecclus.  xliv.  1 6. 
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aspect,  enlisting  our  deepest  affections  and  strongest 
hopes,  even  more  than  it  compelled  our  fear.  But, 
wherever  the  human  conscience  was  not  asleep,  men 
had  been  moved  by  a  natural  law  to  sorrow  for  their 
own  wrong-doing.  Though  conscience  may  not  always 
be  the  faithful  echo  of  the  Divine  judgment,  it  is  at  least 
the  serious  inward  response  of  a  rational  being.  We 
should  observe,  however,  that,  according  to  the  notion 
that  men  entertained  of  God,  has  always  been  their 
sense  of  sin.1  /  "  Consciousness  of  sin,"  says  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  "  is  only  possible  where  there  is  a  clear  sense 
of  a  personal  relation  to  a  Personal  Being,  whom  we  are 
bound  to  love  and  obey,  whose  will  must  be  the  law 
of  our  lives,  and  should  be  the  joy  of  our  hearts." 
Now,  in  some  slight  degree,  that  might  be  felt  before 
either  Gospel  or  Law  of  Moses.  "  We  make  our 
appeal,"  said  Tertullian,  thinking  of  the  heathen,  "  to 
souls  simple,  rude,  unpolished,  untutored,  be  they  taken 
from  the  street,  market,  or  weaver's  shop,  or  from 
whence  you  will."3  He  might  have  included  other 
souls  by  no  means  unpolished  ;  highly  accomplished  in 
secular  science  or  philosophy.  For,  although  a  know 
ledge  puffeth  up,"  it  does  not  quickly  make  one  deaf 
to  all  God's  warnings.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  the 
conceptions  formed  of  God  by  polytheists  or  pantheists 
would  fail  to  correct  or  elevate  their  moral  principles. 
There  can  be  no  imperative  feeling  of  duty  towards  a 
Being  who  is  reckoned  one  of  a  number,  or  degraded 
to  a  vague,  all-pervading  principle.  Even  those  ancient 
religions  which  discover  a  kind  of  Divine  sonship  in  man, 
proceed  on  the  theory  of  emanation,  and  ascribe  no  true 
personality  to  the  Supreme  Being.  They  did  not  create 
nations  of  penitents.  And  thus,  down  to  the  Christian 

1  In  the  ancient  Babylonian  religion,  according  to  Prof.  Sayce,  were  included 
both  confession  of  sins  and  penitential  psalms  ;  but  the  sins  were  chiefly  ritual 
or  ceremonial,  not  moral  transgressions. 

','  2  Bishop  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  "  St.  Paul  and  Seneca"  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
PhilippianS)  p.  321. 

8  See  Tertull.,  De  Testimon.  Anima,  I. 
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era,  most  Gentiles  would  treat  the  idea  of  seeking  pardon 
from  God  as  <c  foolishness."  See  i  Cor.  i.  23. 

Far  different  from  these  was  the  training  of  Israel. 
By  the  Jews,  through  revelation  made  at  Sinai,1  God 
was  held  to  be  the  one  living  Person,  infinitely  holy, 
reigning  in  power,  truth,  and  righteousness.  To  such 
a  Lord  they  owned  themselves  accountable,  and  lamented 
their  misdeeds  before  Him,  as  rebels  against  an  Almighty 
King.  And  there  was  more  than  this.  Their  God  was 
"  nigh  unto  them."  (Deut.  iv.  7.)  The  children  of 
Israel  had  received  the  tradition  of  a  first  creation  in  the 
image  of  God,2  and  of  falling  from  a  true  filial  relation 
to  their  Maker.  When  they  mourned  for  their  sins, 
they  might  know  that  this  offended  Being  was  not  King 
only,  but  their  Father. 

It  is  true  that  their  apprehension  of  these  things 
was  for  a  long  time  dim,  uncertain,  and  wavering  ;  but 
when  the  written  law  was  added,  it  brought  with 
it,  as  St.  Paul  says,  a  greatly  increased  u  knowledge  of 
sin."  The  Ten  Commandments  were  regarded  with 
fear,  because,  when  their  lawgiver  came  down  with 
shining  face  to  deliver  them,  Israel  felt  that  he  was 
bearing  them  direct  from  God — "  written  with  the 
Finger  of  God."  Moses,  who  had  witnessed  the  Divine 
glory  from  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  could  "  persuade  men  " 
by  that  "  terror."  By  the  written  law,  aided  by  special 
visions  and  revelations,  the  sway  of  conscience  was 
reinforced  and  enlarged.  An  enlightened  conscience 
could  not  be  evacuated,  because  its  "  fresh  springs " 
were  in  God.  From  God  it  came  :  it  was  (says  Jeremy 
Taylor)  "  the  vicar  of  God."  And,  of  course,  its 
testimony  might  be  most  consoling,  as  we  Christians  are 
permitted  to  know.  For  "if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
we  have  boldness  towards  God."  Conscience  (said  the 
author  of  De  Interior!  Domo)  is  the  peaceful  home  in 

1  Compare  Rom.  iii.  i,  2. 

2  Nor  was  the  royal  image  lost  (Gen.  ix.  6).     Fallen  man  is  more  than  a 
mere  roi  deposs{d{,  as  Pascal  called  him. 
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which  one  may  rest,  after  service  loyally  rendered,  in  the 
great  warfare  against  evil. 

Such  peace  of  mind  would  be  attainable,  in  part,  by 
any  pious  Israelite,  for  whom  the  Divine  will  had  now 
been  recorded  in  writing,  and  who  strove  to  walk  accord 
ingly.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  conscience  still 
accused,  this  chosen  people  would  feel  that  God  must 
punish  the  transgressor.  He  was  a  God  that  would 
"  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  " 1 ;  and  disobedience  to 
His  revealed  will  would  forfeit  the  right  to  exist.  For 
such  no  longer  the  sun  shone,  or  the  rain  brought  forth 
fruits  from  the  earth.  When  Ezekiel  declared,  with 
solemn  emphasis,  that  the  sinning  soul  should  die,  he 
enunciated  no  novel  doctrine.  New  might  be  the  sound 
of  those  added  words,2  that  children  should  no  longer 
be  included  in  their  father's  sentence ;  but  all  knew 
already  that  the  actual  offender  would  be  in  strict  justice 
"  a  man  of  death."  Punishment,  indeed,  was  thought 
of  as  corrective ;  but  the  correction  might  proceed  to 
removal  of  a  barren  tree  from  the  space  which  it 
cumbered. 

Yet  the  issues  of  life  and  death  were  in  the  Creator's 
hand,  and  His  creatures  could  rest  in  the  assurance  that 
He  "  hated  nothing  that  He  had  made."  3  He  was  able 
indeed  to  destroy,  but  He  was  also  "  the  Lord  by  whom 
we  escape  death."  If  He  would  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty,  He  nevertheless  "  kept  mercy  for  thousands." 5 
Thus  the  offender's  sorrow,  even  under  sharpest  stings 
of  conscience,  or  heaviest  apprehensions  of  doom,  was 
never  quite  without  hope.  To  a  God  long-suffering 
and  gracious  there  might  be  a  renewed  appeal.  And 
not  in  vain :  the  sinner's  days  might  still  be  prolonged 
in  the  land  of  his  inheritance.  Nothing  could  be  more 
encouraging  than  the  voices  of  at  least  the  later  prophets : 
"  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon 
Him  while  He  is  near  ;  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 

1  Exod.  xxxiv.  7  ;  and  compare  Ecclus.  v.,  xvi.  etc.  2  Ezek.  xviii.  20. 

3  Wisd.  xi.  24.  4  Ps.  Ixviii.  20.  5  Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 
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and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon 
him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon  " 
(Isa.  Iv.  6,  7).  Or,  if  this  invitation  should  be  supposed 
reserved  for  the  days  of  the  Forerunner,  and  the  future 
reign  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immediate- 
ness  of  the  promised  blessing  in  Joel  ii.  12—14. 

There  were,  however,  some  obvious  limitations,  both 
to  the  forgiveness  and  to  the  spirit  of  penitence,  under 
the  Mosaic  Covenant.  There  can  be  little  danger  of  our 
treating  with  scant  respect  that  genuine  grief  which 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  people  under  great  calamities. 
The  Jews'  turning  to  their  own  God  was  far  more  than 
a  contagion  of  sorrow  such  as  passed  once  like  a  wave 
over  heathen  Nineveh,  though  that  had  all  the  solemn 
accompaniments  of  fasting  and  sackcloth.  Some  of  those 
outward  signs  might  be  common  to  Eastern  nations  ;  but 
in  the  Jews'  case  there  was  always  added  the  heart-felt 
recollection  of  Sinai,  where  the  one  true  God,  the  "  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  had  spoken  to  their 
fathers.  They  could  not  be  a  as  the  Gentiles,  which 
knew  not  God."  And  yet  one  cannot  read  the  Old 
Testament  without  perceiving  that  this  heavy  grief — 
even  Moses'  or  Joshua's,  Samuel's  or  Elijah's — was  more 
commonly  awakened  by  some  national  disgrace  than  by 
personal  sense  of  sin.  And,  as  the  contrition  was  im 
perfect,  so  also  was  the  hope  of  spiritual  restoration. 
The  promises  of  cc  God's  servants  the  prophets"  seldom 
reach,  yet  do  reach  sometimes,  so  far  as  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  individual  conscience.  "  Thou  hast  forgiven  the 
offence  of  Thy  people,  and  covered  all  their  sins,"  may 
have  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  verse  before, 
<c  Thou  art  become  gracious  unto  Thy  land  :  Thou  hast 
turned  away  the  captivity  of  Jacob."  But  in  Psalm  ciii., 
surely,  the  tender  fashions  of  speech  convey  personal 
assurance  of  peace  to  the  psalmist's  own  soul.  And  the 
pardon  is  ample  :  c<  Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sin,  and 
healeth  all  thine  infirmities."  However,  one  still  sees  a 
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difference,  directly  comparison  is  made  with  the  spiritual 
renewal  granted  now  to  mankind  in  Christ.1  According 
to  "  the  truth  which  is  in  Jesus,"  a  penitent  "  puts  on 
the  new  man,  which  after  God  hath  been  created  in 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth."  Nothing  like  that 
could  be  apprehended  by  a  faith  and  hope  which,  though 
not  bounded  by  the  grave,2  had  scarcely  attained  to  the 
spiritual  resurrection  of  souls,  nor  to  the  gift  of  eternal 
salvation  in  Him  who  is  our  life. 

Nevertheless,  a  Messianic  hope  was  steadily  growing 
upon  the  consciousness  of  Israel.  That  this  was  quick 
ened  by  the  lessons  of  the  Exile  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted ;  but  it  was  born  much  earlier  than  that. 
"  Many  prophets  and  kings  had  desired "  to  witness 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  "  Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  My  day  ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 
And,  with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  faith  in  God 
grew  ever  firmer,  hope  brighter,  and  conviction  of  sin, 
with  contrition,  far  deeper  in  proportion.  Of  the 
Captivity,  indeed,  one  must  allow  that  its  effects  were 
not  all  good.  To  say  nothing  of  the  subsequent  Dis 
persion,  the  settlement  in  Alexandria,  and  the  continual 
contact  thenceforth  with  Greek  culture  and  commerce, 
there  was  a  new  national  pride  rising  up  in  the  Holy 
Land  itself,  where  the  Jews,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  powerful  adversaries,  learned  to  boast  of  their  entire 
separation  from  the  heathen,  and  to  cultivate  an  intense, 
self-righteous  Pharisaism.  From  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
it  is  a  sad  descent  to  Esther,  or  even  to  Wisdom,  where 
the  most  heavenly  beauty  is  marred  by  self-complacent 
pages  intermingled  on  "  the  righteous  nation "  and  its 
successes.3  Happily,  this  was  not  the  spirit  of  that 
faithful  remnant,  whose  existence  can  be  traced  through 
all  the  political  changes  :  so  that  if,  on  one  hand, 

1  See  Acts  x.  44,  where,  even  while  St.  Peter  preaches  forgiveness,  the  Holy 
Ghost  falls  on  all  who  hear. 

2  For  that  cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  Job  xix.,  Ps.  xvi.,  2  Mace.  vii.  and 
xii.,  and  Heb.  xi.  13-19. 

3  This  is  said  not  as  forgetting  that  most  beautiful  passage,  Wisd.  xi.  23-6. 
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Zechariah  is  found  complaining  that  the  people  had 
not  "  fasted  unto  the  Lord  "  even  when  the  scattered 
stones  of  the  first  Temple  might  have  taught  them  a 
better  mind,  on  the  other  we  cannot  forget  the  humble 
confessions  of  Daniel,  or  of  the  "Three  Holy  Children  " 
as  they  went  to  their  fiery  trial.1  And  if  David  in  his 
repentance  was  singular — a  Christian  before  the  Gospel — 
there  must  have  been  many  both  before  and  especially 
after  David  who,  though  perception  of  sin  was  in  their 
case  less  thoroughly  awakened,  were  yet  taught  of  God 
to  bring  to  Him  the  same  (C  broken  and  contrite  heart." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  the  voices  of  prophets  and 
psalmists  so  eloquently  testify,  it  was  through  acknow 
ledging  their  righteous  punishment  in  the  Captivity  that 
the  more  faithful  Jews  were  led  to  look  and  long  for 
a  Redeemer  who  should  "  save  them  from  their  sins." 
We  should  not,  perhaps,  lay  much  stress  on  the  regular 
mention  of  the  Messiah  made  in  synagogue-prayers  after 
the  Exile  ;  but  yet  prayer  was  the  chief  means  by  which 
the  Messianic  hope  was  exercised  and  grew.  The  restored 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  had  the  same  dedication  as  the  first 
in  i  Kings  viii.  It  was  to  be  known  as  God's  house  of 
prayer.  "  O  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall 
all  flesh  come."  Not  only  the  inspired  prophet  would 
come  there,  or  the  priestly  intercessor  :  not  only  such 
as  Jeremiah  had  been,  pleading  from  the  Psalter  in 
pure  words  suited  to  his  own  loving  spirit  and  spotless 
character ;  but  even  the  poor  publican  would  enter, 
standing  indeed  afar  off,  but  daring,  even  he  !  to  entreat 
the  all-merciful  God  to  hear  him.  For  was  he  not  a 
child  of  Israel,  and  inheritor  of  its  hopes  ?  And  so  had 
men  prayed  and  looked  forward,  from  the  day  when 
David  first  brought  in  the  Ark,  and  sang  the  twenty- 
fourth  psalm — from  periods  even  of  national  apostasy, 
when  Jehovah  reserved  to  Himself  "  seven  thousand  in 

1  See  St.  Cyprian's  eloquent  tribute  to  these  martyrs  in  De  Lapsis,  19. 

2  Compare   Dr.  Bright's  sermon,   "The  Discipline  of  Expectancy,"  in  his 
Morality  in  Doctrine^  p.  117,  etc. 
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Israel "  whose  knees  were  not  bowed  to  Baal,  but  only 
to  the  Lord  their  God,  till  we  come  to  Simeon  and 
Anna,  and  the  concentration  of  every  hope  in  the  Divine 
Child  offered  then  in  His  own  Temple,  "  Desire  of  all 
nations." 

When  St.  John  the  Baptist  began  to  call  his  country 
men  to  confess  their  sins,  the  majority  of  his  hearers 
listened,  a  minority  only  were  hardened  and  opposed 
themselves.  Neither  the  exclusive  pride  of  the  Hebrew, 
nor  the  greediness  of  traders,  nor  outrages  of  extortion 
by  officials  under  an  alien  government,  nor  all  the  mul 
tiplicity  of  crimes  that  then  desolated  the  land,  could 
altogether  frustrate  this  movement  of  passionate  sorrow 
and  regret  before  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  it  was 
practicable  for  the  Forerunner  to  direct  a  serious  impulse 
like  this  in  the  way  he  did,  because  the  Redeemer  to 
whom  he  pointed  was  not  then  first  presented  to  the 
expectation  of  Israel.  The  spirit  of  penitence  had  sur 
vived,  because  the  hope  of  a  Messiah  had  not  disappeared. 
c 1  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ." 

Hitherto  I  have  not  spoken  of  sacrifices  ;  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Jews'  reliance  on  the  Divine 
mercy  was  larger  than  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
Levitical  institution.  Indeed,  those  oblations  made  under 
the  Law  had  for  the  most  part  a  complex  character ;  so 
that  what  often  strikes  us  most  is  the  expression  they 
gave  to  the  nation's  rejoicing  at  peaceful  times  and 
plentiful  harvests,  or  at  the  fulfilment  of  long-cherished 
aspirations  in  Solomon's  Temple  and  throne.  Others, 
again,  were  for  securing  ceremonial  purity  against  the 
great  festivals  (see  Heb.  ix.  13);  while  the  pardon  to  be 
obtained  after  confession,  through  sin-offering  or  tres 
pass-offering,  was  strictly  limited  to  lesser  faults.1  And 
these  are  so  seldom  made  prominent  that  one  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  a  criticism  which  considers  the  sacrifices  to 
have  had  no  important  aim  beyond  sealing  temporal 
blessings  or  averting  chastisements. 

1  As  specified  in  Lev.  iv.  and  v. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Levitical  ceremonies  had  a  place  to 
fill  in  the  development  of  penitence.  We  need  not  look 
at  the  allegation  of  certain  Fathers,  that  sacrifices  among 
the  Jews  took  their  origin  from  "  Gentile  grossness." 1 
The  apparent  depreciation  of  these  in  Psalms  1.  and  li., 
and  in  Isaiah  i.,  applies  only  to  what  were  offered  without 
a  contrite  spirit  ;  while  the  pathetic  pleading  in  Micah  vi., 
though  still  on  the  side  of  moral  reformation  as  most 
essential,  serves  to  show  how  persons  desirous  of  making 
peace  with  God  would  choose  to  give  whatever  was  most 
costly  and  best  beloved  "  for  the  sin  of  their  souls." 
Then,  too,  we  must  remember  the  distinctly  penitential 
symbolism  of  the  sprinkled  blood  on  Sinai,2  the  sacrifice 
of  Elijah  on  Carmel,  the  Passovers  (under  one  aspect)  of 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  and  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement. 

After  all,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  be  our 
guide  to  the  real  intention  of  the  old  Ceremonial  Law. 
The  first  priesthood  was  "weak  and  unprofitable,"  and 
the  gifts  offered  could  not  make  the  worshippers  perfect 
"  as  touching  the  conscience."  Yet  "  in  those  sacrifices 
there  was  a  remembrance  made  of  sins  year  by  year  "  ; 
and  the  rule  that  "  apart  from  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  "  went  deeper  than  to  the  mere 
removal  of  ceremonial  disqualification,  or  the  privilege  of 
a  renewed  covenant,  with  granting  of  peaceful  times  and 
abundant  harvests.  Now  that  the  Gospel  has  shed  its 
light  upon  them,  those  solemn  functions  are  seen  to  bear 
plainest  reference  to  a  propitiation  to  be  made  in  very 
deed,  and  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  by  a  spotless  oblation  for  redemption  of  God's 
true  Israel.  In  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  and  the  goat 
for  Azazel,  in  the  Paschal  Lamb,  as  in  the  early  type  of 
the  brazen  serpent,  we  now  discern  without  difficulty 
Christ  "  saving  His  people  from  their  sins." 

The  point  of  uncertainty  is,  how  far  the  significance  of 

1  See  Bishop  Gore,  The  Body  of  Christ,  p.  161  (comparing  with  Ps.  1.  9-14). 

2  See  Exod.  xxiv.  8. 

3  Observe  particularly  the  comparison  in  St.  Mark  xii.  33. 
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those  types  had  been  grasped  before  Christ  came  ;  and 
how  far,  therefore,  these  offerings,  dutifully  made,  could 
have  been  brought  into  harmony  with  that  growth  of 
Messianic  hope  which  at  last  found  fullest  utterance  in 
the  Gospel  Canticles  and  the  preaching  of  the  Forerunner. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  can  have  been  congenial  to  the 
hypocrisy  which  resisted  and  rejected  that  preaching. 
The  most  literal  observance  of  ceremonies  would  suffice 
a  Pharisee,  whose  ambition  was  to  "appear  outwardly 
righteous  unto  men,"  not  to  "cleanse  that  which  was 
within."  Were  there  any  others,  "more  noble"  than  the 
Pharisees,  who  had  begun  to  long  for  an  all-sufficient 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  to  trace  the  foreshadowing  of  this 
in  what  the  Law  even  now  required — an  earnest  of  this 
in  the  blessings  which  even  now  rewarded  their  dutiful 
ceremonial  obedience  ?  Were  these  being  led  on  from 
the  letter  to  the  spirit — from  a  "ministration  of  con 
demnation,"  itself  glorious,  to  the  surpassing  glory  of  a 
"  ministration  of  righteousness,"  to  be  revealed  hereafter 
in  Christ  and  His  Church  ? 

One  can  see  how  some  ideas  connected  with  sacrifice 
as  a  present  propitiation — ideas  which  must  have  been 
largely  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ancient  world — 
would  fail  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  earnest  souls  advancing 
towards  a  clearer  light.  Chief  among  these  had  been  the 
rude  idea  of  vicarious  oblation  and  its  satisfactory  value. 
This  would  be  entertained  long  before  "  the  Dayspring 
from  on  high  had  visited  us  "  —long  before  the  figure  of 
Christ  had  dawned  upon  an  expectant  world.  Directly 
a  personal  God  was  believed  in — holy,  just,  almighty, 
Father  of  mankind  and  in  a  special  sense  of  Israel — souls 
were  led  to  desire  righteousness  for  themselves,  that  they 
might  stand  before  their  God  and  live.  Hence,  quite  at 
first,  the  extravagant  remedies  which  Micah  mentions 
only  to  condemn,  and  yet  which  were  so  natural  to  be 
thought  of  at  an  early  stage — the  hecatombs  offered,  the 
first-born  son  surrendered  for  a  parent's  guilt.  When 
these  were  put  aside  as  all  unworthy,  could  still  a  hope 
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remain  that  God  would  be  appeased  by  the  sinner's  free 
will  offering  of  himself*  A  man's  own  life!  Only  let 
it  be  a  worthy  life  that  was  laid  down  ;  let  the  vicarious 
death  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  reasonable  being,  and  of 
one  grander  and  nobler  than  his  fellows.  Could  this  be  ? 
We  know  how  there  had  been  traces  of  this  generous 
impulse  in  the  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Why  had 
these  aspirations,  so  widely  entertained  elsewhere,  found 
little  acceptance  with  the  chosen  people  ? *  We  may  per 
haps  make  answer  that,  while  the  self-righteous  section  of 
Israelites  felt  no  need  of  deliverance  from  sin,  the  truer 
penitents,  from  opposite  reasoning,  would  not  dare  to 
dream  of  reconciling  earth  with  Heaven  by  any  offering 
that  their  own  unaided  human  efforts  could  supply.  But 
they  were  now  beginning  to  look  out  of  themselves — to 
believe  in  a  succour  not  limited  by  the  resources  of  their 
own  poverty. 

How  far,  then,  did  they  recognise  in  type  the  agency 
of  an  Incarnate  Divine  Priest  ?  Perhaps  the  conception 
of  this  was  almost  entirely  lacking.  But  while  the  Priest 
hood  had  not  been  made  known,  the  expectation  of  a 
sinless  Victim  came  to  the  front  more  and  more.  "  The 
Anointed  One  must  be  cut  off"  ;  the  holy  Prophet  must 
become  the  people's  "outcast"  and  "brought  into  the 
dust  of  death "  ;  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  must  endure 
"  the  chastisement  of  His  people's  peace."  Thus,  from 
the  multitude  of  Levitical  sacrifices,  the  faith  and  hope 
of  Israel  passed  gradually  on  to  that  One  Divine  Sufferer 
of  whom  the  Paschal  Lamb  had  been  the  true  and  con 
tinual  type. 

1  Bishop  Gibson  remarks  that  the  sufferings  of  Job  are  never  represented  as 
vicarious  and  redemptive. 
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APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   II 

(i)   ON  THE   DIMNESS   OF   FAITH  AND    THE  IMPERFECTION 
OF  LEVITICAL  SACRIFICES 

IN  the  foregoing  chapter  the  opinion  expressed  has  been  that,  as 
regards  the  majority  of  the  chosen  people  from  Abraham  and  even 
up  to  "  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  repentance  was  only  in  part, 
because  faith  in  the  promised  Saviour  was  dim  and  inadequate. 
This  would  not  be  true  of  Abraham  himself,  "  the  father  of  us  all " 
(see  Rom.  iv.  5  and  16).  Neither  should  it  be  said  of  the  "goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets,"  who  proclaimed  the  Saviour's  advent. 
And  there  must  have  been  others  besides  Moses  who,  as  it  were, 
"beheld  with  unveiled  face";  but  we  can  see  that  the  people  in 
general  were  slow  to  believe,  and  that  even  those  nearest  to  our 
Lord,  when  at  last  He  appeared  on  earth,  needed  that  He  should 
not  only  appeal  to  their  knowledge,  but  "  open  the  Scriptures  "  to 
their  understanding ;  and  this  not  till  after  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead  (St.  Luke  xxiv.  27  and  45).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  "the 
children  of  Israel  could  not  look  steadfastly  unto  the  end,"  and 
"  the  same  veil  remained  unlifted."  And  the  hope  which  any  indi 
vidual  Israelite  would  entertain  of  his  own  conversion  must  have 
been  conditioned  by  the  degree  in  which  he  could  apprehend  a  new 
life  of  grace  to  be  his  through  the  power  of  Christ's  Resurrection, 
when  not  yet  had  been  revealed  "  the  Name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost." 

But  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  this  imperfect  faith,  the  Jews 
inherited  a  wealth  of  penitential  language  from  their  prophets  and 
psalmists  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before  or  since.  Account 
for  this  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Catholic  Church  still 
chooses  David's  Miserere  for  her  own  Psalm  of  Penitence :  nay,  that 
when  she  looks  for  a  motive  on  which  to  found  the  daily  petition  of 
her  Lenten  Collect,  she  finds  it  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  the 
address  to  a  God  described  there  as  Seo-Tnm??  <£«Adi/'t>xos  :  "  For  Thou 
lovest  all  things  that  are,  and  abhorrest  none  of  the  things  which 
Thou  hast  made ;  for  never  wouldst  Thou  have  formed  anything  if 
Thou  didst  hate  it." 

So  too  we,  as  Christians,  reap  advantage  still  from  the  Levitical 
sacrifices.  It  is  true  that,  in  considering  these,  neither  Bishop  West- 
cott  nor  Dr.  Paterson  allows  much  space  to  propitiation ;  while  Dr. 
Edersheim  declares  that  "  Rabbinic  tradition  found  no  place  for  the 
Priestly  Office  of  the  Messiah,  not  feeling  the  need  of  deliverance  from 
sin."  And  Dr.  Swete  observes  (Hastings' s  Diet.  "  Holy  Spirit ")  that 
"  the  conception  "  "  of  a  Christ-Priest  "  was  "  entirely  wanting,  until 
it  presented  itself  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  But 
the  point  here  is,  as  we  should  remember,  that  the  intention  of  those 
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worshippers  under  the  Law  was  imperfect ;  not  that  the  great  mystery 
of  man's  redemption  was  not  always  latent  under  the  pre-Christian 
ritual.  And  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  content  with  employing 
penitential  language  taken  from  the  Psalms.  She  looks  back  also 
from  the  Christian  Altar  to  the  Jews'  Passover,  and  makes  her 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  to  the  accompaniment  of  Agnus  Dei.  Her 
present  Saviour  is  "  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from  the  founda 
tion  of  the  world." 


(2)    ON  SELF-SACRIFICING  HEROISM  BEFORE  FAITH  IN 

CHRIST 

Of  the  famous  examples  taken  from  Greek  or  Roman  legends 
one  may  say  generally,  that  they  were  thought  to  have  surrendered 
their  bodies  to  death  willingly  for  their  country's  sake.  Sometimes 
they  were  passive  victims,  like  Iphigenia  : 

...  '0  Trdrep,  ir&peipl  crot, 
Tov/j,bi>  5£  ffui/na  TTJS  fays  v-rrtp  Trdrpas 
Kai  rr)S  airda"r)S  'EXXdSos  yaias  $7rep 
Qvcrcu  dtSwjjC  e/coOcra  Trpds  jSco/x^v  0eas. 

EURIP.  Iphig.  in  Aul. 

More  often  they  were  heroes  fighting  to  the  death : 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate : 
"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ?  " 

MAC  AUL  AY'S  Lays. 

They  died,  then,  deserving  the  grateful  tears  of  the  many  whom  they 
had  succoured  and  saved ;  and  Virgil  (sEn.  vi.  660)  seems  to  place 
all  alike  in  the  Elysian  Fields : 

Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, 
Quique  sacerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phcebo  digna  locuti, 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  memores  altos  fecere  merendo ; 
Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempora  vitta. 

Lines  which  even  St.  Augustine  cannot  pass  by  uncommended,  but 
quotes  in  part  in  his  City  of  God^  xxi.  27. 

But,  while  embracing  vicarious  suffering  with  perfect  courage  and 
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endurance,  these  heroes  did  not  die  as  penitents,  nor  acknowledge 
their  own  and  their  country's  chief  need.  They  might  perhaps  think — 

To  make  some  unexampled  sacrifice 
In  their  behalf,  to  wring  some  wondrous  good 
From  heaven  or  earth  for  them,  to  perish,  winning 
Eternal  weal  in  the  act  (BROWNING,  Paracelsus} — 

but  nothing  more  than  that.  No  self-abasement  was  intended.  Far 
nearer,  therefore,  to  the  Christian  standard  were  those  three  intrepid 
Jewish  youths  who,  if  they  braved  the  king's  wrath,  entered  the 
furnace  with  a  humble  owning  of  sin  (see  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children).  Azarias,  indeed,  made  his  confession  national 
rather  than  personal;  for  the  time  had  not  come  for  realising  sin 
through  the  infinite  pity  of  a  Divine  sufferer  for  sin.  Yet  St.  Am 
brose  would  tell  us  to  mark  these  indications  of  a  tendency  towards 
something  nobler  and  better  to  come  hereafter:  "Non  in  principiis 
perfecta  quaeruntur ;  sed  de  principiis  ad  ea  quae  perfecta  sunt  per- 
venitur."  And  he  includes  in  his  praise  both  Codrus  and  Iphigenia 
(Expos.  Ev.  Luc.  vi.  105,  108). 


CHAPTER   III 

CHRISTIAN  PENITENCE 

IT  has  been  remarked  l  that,  when  the  Jews'  desperate 
struggle  to  shake  off  the  Roman  dominion  had  failed, 
they  thenceforth  lost  all  hope  of  Divine  succour  for  their 
nation,  and  of  a  Messiah  born  of  the  house  of  David.2 
Indeed,  up  to  this  present  century,  Jewish  writers,  though 
not  in  all  respects  refusing  Christian  learning,  continue  to 
suppress  the  name  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  pride  them 
selves  on  remaining  still,  as  ever,  the  hereditary  people  of 
God,  who  receives  them  as  such  "  without  aid  from  any 
mediator."  3  They  have  lost  the  Messiah  whom  their 
prophets  foretold,  while  the  desire  for  a  warrior-prince — 
a  "  Jewish  Alexander,"  as  Liddon  says — though  once 
substituted  for  Him  in  their  rebellious  hearts,  has  long 
fallen  into  abeyance  and  oblivion.  Their  aim  in  life  is 
only  to  be  prosperous,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  things  that 
God  sends.4  Little  effect  has  survived  from  the  training 
of  their  fathers,  whether  one  considers  their  present 
standard  of  belief  or  of  repentance. 

From  this  we  must  conclude  that,  until  such  time  as 
they  fulfil  the  apostle's  longing  by  "  turning  to  the 
Lord,"  the  Jewish  race  at  large  can  be  no  true  example  of 

1  See  Sanday,    The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research,  pp.   50,  51  ;  Ramsay, 
Luke  the  Physician,  and  other  Studies  in  the  History  of  Religion,  p.  263. 

2  See  Pusey's  What  is  of  Faith  ?  etc.,  pp.  48,  80,  81.     Men  like  Rabbi  Akiba, 
in  whom  a  sort  of  patriotism  survived,  had  no  spiritual  Messianic  hope. 

8  See  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  by  Mr.  Morris  Joseph  ;  p.  511  (conclusion). 

4  Not  without  much  corresponding  beneficence  on  the  part  of  wealthy 
individuals.  But  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  failure  of  penitential  training 
and  absence  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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the  development  of  penitence  before  Christ.  They  chose 
rather  to  prepare  a  cross  for  Him  who  had  come  to 
"  save  His  people  from  their  sins."  And  their  appeal  to 
arms  against  the  Caesars  was  itself  the  alternative  to 
following  one  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
The  defiance  was  not  of  Caesar  only,  but  of  their  Prince 
of  peace,  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  And  perhaps  their 
ruin  was  the  more  overwhelming,  in  that  their  expecta 
tion  of  a  deliverer,  such  as  their  pride  painted,  had  never 
been  so  vivid  or  so  eager  as  in  the  two  centuries  next 
before  and  after  Christ. 

We  nowturn  again  to  the  faithful  remnant  (Isaiah  vi.  13). 
To  them,  the  Law  had  been  indeed  their  u  tutor  to  bring 
them  unto  Christ."  The  Nunc  Dimittis  of  Simeon  was 
inspired  still  by  the  same  hope  as  Abraham's,  of  a 
promised  seed  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  But  they  soon  learned  more.  Their 
penitence  could  not  have  in  it  the  force  of  a  complete 
conversion  till  they  knew  what  glory  was  prepared  for 
man  in  his  recovery  of  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  image 
(Col.  iii.  10)  through  the  Divine  Spirit  dwelling  in  him 
for  sanctification.  And  this,  not  the  holiest  Jew,  not  the 
most  faithful  and  humble-minded,  knew  before  Christ 
came.  None  had  heard  that  Christ  would  give  power  to 
become  sons  of  God  to  as  many  as  received  Him.  None 
had  listened  to  the  great  announcement,  a  Except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God."  But 
now  the  light  was  manifested  and  the  long-waiting 
Church  rejoiced  at  its  coming.  And  the  penitents  to 
whom  our  Lord  appealed  in  person  mourned  thence 
forth  with  a  godly  sorrow  which  is  never  without  the 
inward  impulse  of  hope.  At  their  head  we  see  that  chief 
apostle  whose  bitter  tears  were  scarcely  dried  when  he 
was  given  a  pastoral  charge  worthy  of  his  great  love  and 
intrepid  faith  ;  and  that  happiest  of  Christian  women, 
still  spoken  of  u  wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached,"  who 
from  the  hideous  tyranny  of  evil  spirits  "went  up 
higher,"  to  be  found  placed  at  once  among  the  saints  of 
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God,  ministering  to  her  Master  dying,  going  forth  as 
His  herald  when  He  rose  again  (see  App.  B). 
u  Wherefore,  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature  :  the  old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  they 
are  become  new." 

Thus  the  aim  of  souls  c<  repenting  from  dead  works 
and  believing  toward  God  "  would  be  raised  to  the  true 
standard  of  Christian  hopefulness.  Already  by  Jeremiah's 
great  prophecy  (quoted  anew  with  joyful  emphasis  by 
the  writer  of  the  Hebrews *)  was  foretold  the  granting  of 
a  new  covenant,  by  which  all  should  know  the  Lord,  from 
least  to  greatest ;  but  their  knowledge  should  consist 
principally  in  this,  that  He  was  "  merciful  to  their 
iniquities,  and  remembered  their  sins  no  more."  And 
we,  as  Christians,  understand  what  this  meant.  The  law 
to  be  "  written  on  men's  hearts  "  was  the  new  law  of 
God's  redeeming  love  in  Christ.  For  the  new  standard 
of  faith  and  hope  and  holy  living  resulting  therefrom,  we 
need  only  read  the  sequel  in  Heb.  x.  19-25. 

Felt  and  cherished  through  long  ages,  the  penitential 
yearning  of  mankind  was  satisfied  by  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.  "  For  what  the  Law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending 
His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ;  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."  The  more  God's  love  was  revealed  to 
fallen  man,  the  more  unfit  he  discovered  himself  to  re 
spond  to  God's  love,  unless  through  a  representative  of 
his  race  who  should  be  absolutely  pure,  as  well  as  entirely 
willing  to  bear  the  punishment  which  sinners  had  incurred.2 
This  could  be,  and  was,  effected  by  the  self-oblation  of 
One  in  whom  sinless  humanity  was  united  to  the  infinite 
power  of  Eternal  Godhead.  Here,  in  the  perfect  Man 
hood,  were  obedience  most  exact  and  full,  self-surrender 
most  generous  to  a  cruel  death,  a  spirit  of  prayer  such  as 

1  Heb.  viii.  8  and  x.  16. 

2  See  Ps.  xl.  6-8,  and  Heb.  vii.  26,  27  ;  also  Heb.  x.  5,  etc. 
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the  Father  loved  to  answer,  and  even  the  contrition  which 
He  will  not  despise.  For  Christ's  were  the  sorrow  and 
shame  that  only  one  innocent  can  offer — mourning  for 
others'  sins,  himself  impeccable.  Here,  again,  in  the 
Eternal  Godhead,  was  power  to  embrace  the  whole 
human  family,  and  to  bring  all  mankind,  as  one,  within 
the  virtue  of  His  sacred  Passion  and  redeeming  Death. 
"  A  man  dies  for  his  people,  a  king  dies  for  his  nation, 
but  the  highest  of  all  mysteries  is  that  a  God  can  die  for 
God,  and  for  that  which  God  loves."  * 

In  Appendix  A  to  this  chapter  I  shall  give  a  few 
instances  of  Patristic  doctrine  on  that  stupendous  mystery 
of  a  sufficient  penitential  atonement  made  by  One  in 
whose  Person  "  two  whole  and  perfect  natures  were 
joined  together,  never  to  be  divided."  A  devout  and 
eminent  writer,  in  our  own  day,  has  maintained  that  our 
Blessed  Lord,  as  man,  was  conscious  of  capacities  for 
sinning,  though  the  "  truth  "  of  His  moral  attitude  was 
absolute  and  inviolable  throughout  His  earthly  condition. 
For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  feel  safer  in  not  applying  the 
word  "  penitent"  to  Him,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation. 
For  our  sakes,  Jesus  was  a  Man  of  sorrows  ;  but  in 
His  soul's  inner  life  the  Son  of  Man  was  "  in  heaven  "  ; 
holding  in  secure  possession  that  joy  which  His  spotless 
purity  derived  from  the  influx  of  the  Holy  Spirit  every 
moment  that  He  breathed.  One  would  hardly  dare  to 
say  that  He  came  to  the  Transfiguration  as  a  penitent. 
Nor  even  to  the  Jordan  ;  as  His  forerunner  well  knew, 
in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

However,  the  question  is,  merely,  whether  any  can  be 
a  penitent  for  sins  that  are  not  only  not  his  own,  but 
could  not  have  been  his  own.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
otherwise  :  none  in  the  humiliation  which  our  Lord 
endured  through  contact  with  wickedness,  whether  human 
or  Satanic.  If  He  could  not  acknowledge  actual  guilt  for 
sins  which  He  had  not  committed,  He  yet  made  them 
His  own  by  the  love  and  pity  wherewith  He  embraced 

1  See  The  Last  Days  and  Words  of  Fere  Gratry,  pp,  73,  75. 
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their  consequences,  suffering  these  to  be  visited  upon 
Himself.  Not  merely  was  He  manifested  "  in  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,"  1  but,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He 
humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross  ;  yea,  He  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
Body  unto  that  tree,  and  so,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
feared  not  to  write,  "  God  made  Him,  who  knew  no  sin, 
to  be  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him."  Here  was  that  worthy 
and  willing  Victim  whom  the  consciences  of  sinners  had 
postulated  and  looked  for,  to  present  to  a  justly  offended 
Maker.  Here  was  a  love  which  took  to  itself,  not  angels, 
but  the  whole  of  our  fallen  race.2  And  here  were  the 
"power  and  wisdom  of  God,"  without  which  not  even 
authority  to  "  preach  Christ  crucified  "  would  have  carried 
peace  and  salvation  to  His  Church. 

<c  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  "  "  perfect  re 
demption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual."  But  it  is 
more.  "  Therefore,"  He  said,  u  doth  the  Father  love  Me, 
because  I  lay  down  My  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again." 
When  He  takes  it  again,  He,  rising  from  the  dead, 
bestows  on  His  redeemed  a  new  birth,  and  a  life  unto 
sanctification  through  the  Spirit.  "  I  live,  and  ye  shall 
live."  The  new  life  in  Christ  is  not  merely  that  a  burden 
is  removed,  or  a  sentence  of  wrath  cancelled.3  It  consists 
in  a  wonderful  inward  renewal,  to  issue  in  <c  the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  God."  In  short,  penitence 
now  takes  its  place  among  the  Christian  Sacraments, 
"  extensions  of  the  Incarnation  "  and  earnests  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  Christians,  repenting,  have  behind  them  the 


1  Rom.  viii.  3.     What  our  Lord  assumed  was  merely  o^oi'w^a,  inasmuch  as  He 
never  made  His  Flesh  the  instrument  of  sin  (ffdpi-  a^aprtas)  ;  but  that  it  was  real 
human   flesh  is  proved  by  i   St.  John  iv.   2.      See   Dr,   Salmon's   account   of 
Docetism  in  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography. 

2  Compare  Dante,  Farad,  vii.  31-33  : 

La  natura,  che  dal  suo  Fattore 
S'era  allungata,  unio  a  se  in  persona 
Con  1'atto  sol  del  suo  eterno  amore. 

3  Note  by  all  means  the  "much  more"  in  Rom.  v.  10. 
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new  birth  in  Baptism  ;  before  them  are  all  the  privileges 
of  the  holy  Eucharistic  Feast. 

We  should  observe  that,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  being  the  highest  means  of 
grace,  and  the  sum  of  spiritual  blessings,  has  itself  also 
a  penitential  aspect.1  Chiefly,  because  in  it  we  com 
memorate  and  continue  the  oblation  of  the  Lamb  once  slain 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  thought  common 
to  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  ancient  Liturgies,  that,  in 
these  mysteries,  Christ  is  presented  as  slain  ;  or,  even, 
that  He  comes  to  submit  anew  to  a  real,  though  not  a 
carnal,  mactation.2  The  language  of  our  Prayer  Book  is 
more  guarded,  but  the  meaning  not  far  different ;  for  we 
speak  of  continuing  c<  a  perpetual  memory  of  that  His 
precious  death,"  whereby  He  made  "  (by  His  one  obla 
tion  of  Himself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world/'  The  Church's  intention,  in  assembling 
before  the  Christian  altar,  is  to  plead  for  renewal  of  that 
pardon  which  Christ  merited,  of  which  we  stand  ever  in 
need.  If  Christ  is  really  with  us  there — if  His  living 
Flesh  and  Blood  are  actually  present — it  cannot  be  but 
that  we  shall  find  in  Him  the  open  Fountain  of  Mercy. 
Whatever  else  our  King  may  be,  in  the  majesty  of  His 
risen  life,  He  is  certainly  still  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners  ; 
and  where  can  we  so  truly  be  with  Him  as  here,  in  this 
Memorial  which  Himself  makes,  our  eternal  Priest  and 
Advocate  with  the  Father  ?  u  I  will  not  leave  you 
desolate  :  I  come  to  you."  Surely  the  words  are  fulfilled 
in  Holy  Communion,  and  to  penitents  "  weary  and  heavy 
laden,"  with  a  peculiar  gracious  completeness. 

1  This  is  missed  by  those  who  consider  that  the  end  of  man  is  to  be  attained 
through  purification  of  intellect  only.     "  Clement's  teaching  with  reference  to  the 
Holy   Eucharist   is   singularly   obscure"    (Dr.    Swete,   Diet.    Christ.  Biography ', 

"Holy  Ghost"). 

2  See  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  :   ZiyrjirdTw  iraaa  <r&p£  pporeia  ...  6  yap 
BacnXefo  .  .  .  Xpioros  6  Qebs  T)fJ.uv  irpotpxerat,  o-<j>ayia<r67Jvai  KOLL  dodyvcu  et's  (3pu><riv 
rots  Trio-rots  (see  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  i.  41).     Many  will 
remember  the  bold  metaphor  employed  by  St.   Gregory  Nazianzen  to  St.  Am- 
philochius  (Ep.  clxxi.)  :  *Qrav  dpcu^d/cry  TO/AT;  (rwyua  KO.I  afyca 

fyuv  rb 
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Prominent  also,  however,  in  Holy  Communion  is  the 
idea  of  reconciliation,  with  restitution  and  enlargement  of 
privileges.  Something  had  been  at  least  foreshadowed  by 
the  ancient  peace-offerings,  when  the  people  ate  and 
drank  before  the  Lord  their  God,1  whose  anger  had 
been  turned  away  by  their  repentance.  The  terms  of  their 
covenant  were,  by  that  token,  understood  to  be  renewed. 
The  Lord  would  u  feed  "  them  "  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob"  their  "father  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord"  had 
"  spoken  it  "  (Isaiah  Iviii.  14).  But  the  Christian's  sacri 
ficial  Feast  is  no  mere  symbol  or  token.  It  is  an  actual 
participation  of  the  Divine  life  :  <c  Draw  near  with  faith, 
and  take  this  Holy  Sacrament  to  your  comfort."  The 
prodigal  returns  from  his  wandering  to  be  fed  and 
refreshed  by  his  father's  bounty  ;  he  receives  the  first 
robe/  and  a  place  of  honour  at  a  splendid  banquet.  The 
penitent  satisfies  his  hunger  with  bread  in  which  is  ever 
lasting  life — that  great  gift  of  which  "  the  blood  of  the 
Cross  "  was  the  price.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is  exalted  into 
what  is  unspeakably  higher — the  union  of  a  pardoned  soul 
with  the  Saviour  who  is  its  life. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  separate  the  Divine  forgiveness 
from  these  eternal  hopes  flowing  therefrom  as  to  make 
the  Christ  who  died  a  different  person  from  Him  who 
rose  again.  One  can  see,  then,  what  an  immense  flood 
of  new  light  the  Cross  has  shed  upon  the  old  primeval 
doctrine  of  repentance  ;  how  for  each  disquieting  doubt 
there  is  now  a  remedy,  for  each  dim  guess  into  the  future 
there  is  a  strong  uplifting  on  the  wings  of  dauntless  con 
fidence  whenever  the  Name  of  Jesus  is  called  to  mind  by 
Christian  penitents.  Before,  men  trusted — and  yet  hardly 
trusted — that  by  sacrifices  duly  offered  they  might  obtain 
immunity  from  punishment,  a  prolonging  of  days  on  the 
earth,  victory  over  their  enemies,  peaceful  times.  Since 
Christ  came  they  have  known  that  He  who  justifies, 
also  glorifies  ;  that  the  shedding  of  that  precious  Blood 

1  See  Exod.  xxiv.  5-11. 

2  St.  Luke  xv.  22,  ffToiXrjv  TTJV 
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not  only  atones  for  sin,  but  sanctifies  through  the  Spirit  ; 
not  only  sanctifies  through  the  Spirit,  but  opens  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers,  and  the  Father's 
House  to  His  children. 

Corresponding  to  this  change  of  view,  the  ancient 
sacrifices  have  given  place  to  that  solemn  commemoration 
of  Christ's  Death  which,  while  undoubtedly  retaining  a 
penitential  character,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  sum  of  spiritual  blessings  and  pledge  of 
highest  glory.  It  is,  therefore,  to  Christians  a  sacrificium 
laudis  (Heb.  xiii.  15)  ;  in  its  primary  intention  one  with 
that  oblation  on  Calvary  which  is  their  only  confidence  of 
salvation,  but  yet  most  truly  festal,  and  fit  to  be  celebrated 
with  thankful  and  exulting  hearts.  Not  a  time,  this,  for 
wearing  sackcloth  and  putting  ashes  on  the  head.1  Very 
different  from  mourning  is  the  tone  of  the  psalms 
commonly  recommended  for  use  by  the  celebrant  in  his 
preparation,  the  84th  and  the  43rd,  and  indeed,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church  all  pain  of 
penitence  was  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  triumph  of  our 
Lord's  Resurrection.  So,  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  read, 
"  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one  accord," 
praising  Him  for  what  His  "  hand  and  counsel  had 
foreordained  to  be  done "  in  that  city  to  His  "  holy 
Child  Jesus,"  and  confidently  entreating  that  the  joyful 
mystery  of  our  Redemption  might  be  followed  by  signs 
and  wonders  wrought  through  His  victorious  Name.  So, 
for  several  centuries,  the  regular  aim  of  Christian  art  was 
to  exhibit  Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  leading  His  flock 
to  bright  fields  of  Paradise.  How  significant  is  this  ! 
Not  yet  was  it  thought  desirable  that,  in  every  house  of 
prayer  where  knees  were  bowed  in  that  dear  Name,  the 
most  conspicuous  symbol  should  always  be  His  bitter 
Cross,  memorial  of  the  life  laid  down  in  anguish  for  our 

1  Compare  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7  :  "  Lsetantium  omnium  habitatio  est  in  te."  On  all 
days  of  penitence  and  mourning  the  Greek  Church  uses  only  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Presanctified  ;  not  the  full  Mass,  because  consecration,  with  oblation  to  the  Father, 
is  always  a  joyful  act.  See  Hefele,  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  ii.  320 
(E.T.). 
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sakes — laid  down  innocent  for  us  guilty,  that  we  might  be 
saved  from  the  darkness  and  despair  of  our  helpless  fall. 

Could  it  be  right  for  the  Church  to  preserve  always  a 
jubilant  tone  in  her  worship  ?  Certainly  ;  He  had  said 
to  His  disciples,  "Your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy 
no  one  taketh  away  from  you."  And,  so  far  as  the  Holy 
Eucharist  comprises  whatever  is  best  in  our  approach  to 
God  through  all  time,  one  would  say  that  there  never 
ought  to  be  the  least  abatement  in  the  strain  of  high 
thanksgiving.  "  With  angels  and  archangels,  and  with 
all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  Thy 
glorious  Name."  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Eucharist 
represents  the  oblation  on  Calvary  ;  and  the  oblation  on 
Calvary  fulfilled  the  types  of  the  sin  and  burnt-offerings, 
as  well  as  the  sacrifices  of  peace-offerings.  But  whereas 
in  the  Sacred  Passion  thanksgiving  was  less  prominent 
than  propitiation,  at  the  Christian  altar  there  is  less 
pleading  for  remission  of  sins,  while  the  Church  puts  all 

X  O  1 

her  force  of  love  into  that  tribute  of  praise,  which  neither 
man  nor  angel  could  bring  until  the  crucifixion  was 
enacted,  but  which  we  now  confess  to  be  at  all  times 
"  very  meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty."  If  "  it 
behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and  to  enter 
into  His  glory,"  then  surely  must  the  glory  into  which 
He  has  entered  be  celebrated  pre-eminently  in  that 
service  which  unites  earth  with  the  choirs  of  heaven.  To 
Him,  from  every  created  thing,  but  above  all  through 
the  one  oblation  here  continued,  must  be  <c  the  blessing, 
and  the  honour,  and  the  glory,  and  the  dominion,  for  ever 
and  ever." 

But  this  cannot  exhaust  the  whole  obligation  of  peni 
tence,  even  for  those  baptized  into  Christ's  Resurrection, 
and  walking  in  the  light  of  the  Easter  sun.  For  we 
should  consider  that,  while  the  great  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
includes  in  its  loving  purpose  and  scope  all  mankind,1  it 


See   I   Tim.  ii.  I  :  Trapa/caXw  .    .   .   7roie?<r0cu  Se^cras  .   .    .   evxapt-vrLas, 

avOp&iruv  (compare  vv.  3  and  4).  See  particularly  St.  Cyril's  Catech. 
Lect.  xxiii.  8;  and  St.  Augustine,  Epist.  cxlix.  17.  And  St.  Leo,  speaking  of  the 
cross,  says,  "  Non  templi  .  .  .  ara,  sed  mundi "  (Serm.  lix.  5). 
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is  emphatically  the  offering  of  the  pure  in  heart ;  and 
those  who  present  it  must  be,  themselves,  in  a  state  of 
grace.  If  rites  of  purification  were  enjoined  on  God's 
ancient  people  before  they  could  renew  the  Mosaic 
Covenant  by  sacrifices,  much  more  must  Christians  take 
heed  how  they  draw  near  to  the  awful  Table  and  Cup  of 
the  Lord.1  u  Let  a  man  prove  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup.  For  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  unto 
himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body.  If  ...  unworthily, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord." 
So  then,  if  any  of  Christ's  redeemed  have  fallen  into 
serious  sin  after  baptism,  though  their  desire  is  to  return 
to  their  Lord,  and  to  be  fed  at  His  Table,  they  cannot 
render  this  duteous  service  without  a  previous  cleansing 
of  heart  and  conscience.  Unhappily,  such  lapses  do  occur. 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves." 
There  is  still  grave  risk  that  men  might  present  them 
selves  at  God's  Altar  lacking,  as  it  were,  the  wedding- 
garment  ;  deserving  rather  of  His  just  judgment  to  be 
consigned  to  "  the  outer  darkness." 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  penitence  still 
retains  some  of  the  features  belonging  to  pre-Christian 
times  ;  which  are,  indeed,  unalterable,  while  we  are 
mortal  men,  liable  to  temptation,  and  prone  to  fall. 
After  every  advance  of  Christian  hope,  we  have  still  to 
lament  that  "  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God  "  ;  and  the  voices  of  the  Hebrew  prophets — nay, 
even  the  Levitical  sacrifices — have  many  lessons  still  to 
teach  us. 

We  want  something  to  answer  to  the  prophets' 
biddings  to  national  repentance  (sadly  neglected  in  our 
own  day),  and  especially,  as  Christians,  we  want  indi 
vidual  cleansing  from  particular  faults,  such  as  was 

1  See  I  Cor.  x.  14-22 :  St.  Chrysostom  insists  that  communicants  must  be 
*'  eagles,"  able  to  gaze  on  the  glorified  TrrcD/^dt  (In  I  Cor.  Horn.  xxiv.  3).  And 
St.  Ambrose  compares  our  Lord's  healing  the  multitude  before  He  fed  them 
(Expos.  Ev.  Luc.  vi.  70),  "  Nemo  cibum  accipit  Christi,  nisi  fuerit  ante  sanatus. 
Et  illi  qui  vocantur  ad  coenam,  prius  vocando  sanantur." 
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provided  in  type  by  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  sin  and 
trespass-offering.  But  these  wants  are  fully  met  by  the 
intention  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  at  the  beginning 
there  was  too  great  eagerness  to  cultivate  only  that  "living 
hope  "  into  which  Christians  were  said  to  be  "  begotten 
again  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  " 
— as  if  they  already  held  possession  of  the  "  inheritance 
incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  "  for  them  in  heaven — it  was  not  long  before 
they  settled  down  to  a  sober  view  of  life's  failures  and 
dangers,  and  gave  again  to  the  grief  of  penitence  that 
important  place  which  is  demanded  for  it  by  human 
infirmity.  Our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  cannot  with 
justice  be  accused  of  any  neglect  in  this  respect.  For  the 
"  two  or  three,"  or  more,  "  gathered  together  in  Christ's 
Name,"  we  have  solemn  Litanies  and  General  Con 
fessions  ;  we  have  also  days  of  obligation  for  all  the 
faithful — Ash  Wednesday,  the  season  of  Lent,  Good 
Friday.  For  those  who  may  require  cleansing  from  their 
personal  faults,  we  have  particular  Confession  and  Abso 
lution,  besides  plain  teaching  on  the  duty  of  private 
self-examination,  and  prayer  for  forgiveness.  These  are 
not  superseded  by  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  ;  although  we 
offer  that  continually  in  the  hope  that  "  we  and  all "  God's 
"  whole  Church  may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  all 
other  benefits  of"  our  Saviour's  "Passion."  We  must 
first  see  that  we  come  "  holy  and  clean,  in  the  wedding- 
garment,"  and  then  offer  for  the  Church  at  large. 

Of  what  the  right  penitential  exercises  are,  and  the 
dispositions  which  should  accompany  them,  something 
will  be  said  in  the  following  chapters.  For  the  present, 
let  it  suffice  to  have  shown  that  the  penitence  now 
advocated  is,  in  most  of  its  features,  the  same  which  had 
been  recognised  by  the  thought  and  conscience  of  man 
from  the  Fall  downwards  ;  and  that  it  still  holds  its 
ground,  because  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Christ 
indeed  has  been  manifested  "  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil "  ;  but  "  we  see  not  yet  all  things  subjected  to 
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Him  "  :  the  battle  still  rages,  and  the  wounds  received 
are  many,  even  by  those  who  own  no  Master  but  the 
Crucified.  Still,  therefore,  we  kneel  in  lowly  self- 
abasement,  like  David  ;  and  David's  words  are  become 
our  own  words,  to  be  used  at  all  penitential  seasons. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  the  question.  Continuity  with 
the  past  must  be  owned  and  maintained.  "  We  have 
sinned  with  our  fathers." 

But,  together  with  this,  there  is  a  special  quality  in 
the  repentance  of  Christians,  whether  we  turn  attention 
to  our  past  or  future.  A  Christian  expects  greater 
fruits  of  his  penitence  than  a  Jew,  and  he  exacts  of  his 
conscience  a  deeper  shame  and  sorrow  for  the  time 
before  he  repented,  when  he  was  yet  unrighteous  and 
disobedient. 

Of  the  greater  fruits  in  the  future,  I  have  tried  to 
speak  a  little  already.  Since  Christ  came  and  died  and 
rose  again,  we  have  been  made  "  sons  of  light "  ;  and  the 
darkness  of  our  sorrow  is  illumined  by  the  prospect  of  a 
glorious  deliverance.  Heaven  is  open  to  our  eager  gaze. 
u  Being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  of  God, 
ye  have  your  fruit  unto  sanctification,  and  the  end  eternal 
life.  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  the  free  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

So  much  for  the  future  which  opens  out  upon  conver 
sion.  But  our  relationship  to  Christ  risen  is  of  longer 
standing  than  that.  It  was  in  our  Baptism  that  our  God 
and  Father  "  begat  us  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead."  Every  day 
and  hour  since  our  Baptism  we  have  been  subject  to  the 
gracious  influence  of  an  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  ;  and 
every  day  and  hour  since  then,  if  we  have  sinned,  we 
have  resisted  and  grieved  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.  It 
may  be  that  ours  is  now  a  long  retrospect — a  long  path  of 
wilful  wandering,  that  we  made  for  ourselves.  But  never 
were  we  for  a  moment  out  of  sight  of  our  Divine  Master. 
Never  did  the  Spirit  fail  to  witness  to  the  Lord  who 
bought  us  with  His  Blood,  Never  were  we  so  far 
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estranged  by  our  sins  that  we  could  not  see  at  the  end 
of  the  long  vista  that  sacred  Form — could  not  distin 
guish  the  accents  of  a  Voice  that  pleaded,  "  Behold  My 
Hands  and  My  Feet,  it  is  I  Myself!  "  There  He  stood, 
the  Lamb  once  slain,  visibly  set  forth  before  our  un 
heeding  eyes  ;  and  we  belonged  to  Him  !  We  were  His 
members  !  While  in  our  path  of  folly  we  added  sin  to 
sin,  by  each  unholy  thought,  or  idle  word,  or  cruel  deed, 
were  we  not  actually  drawing  closer  the  bonds  which  held 
us  fast  to  Him?  For  what  binds  like  sorrow?  And 
what  sorrow  like  His,  when  He  saw  Himself  forsaken 
by  us,  for  whom  He  had  died — us  to  whom,  new-born, 
His  Spirit  had  given  grace  to  live  in  the  power  of  His 
own  unwearied  love  ? 

Love,  then,  must  answer  love  ;  and  the  sorrow  of  a 
Christian  penitent  must  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the 
incomparable  and  Divine  sorrow  of  his  Saviour  who 
redeemed  him.  A  soul  penetrated  with  light  from  that 
Cross  where,  for  his  sake,  all  was  dark — a  soul  entering 
into  peace  by  the  merits  of  that  Death  from  which  every 
human  consolation  was  absent — cannot  but  experience 
more  lively  grief  than  would  have  been  attainable  by  the 
mere  natural  man  ;  and  self-examination,  too,  is  felt  as  a 
far  graver  task  when  the  conscience  has  been  submitted 
to  His  gaze  who  knows  both  u  what  is  in  man  "  and  what 
this  Christian  soul  might  have  become,  in  truth  and  in 
purity,  through  the  indwelling  of  a  Heavenly  Comforter. 

This  responsive  sorrow  of  Christians,  arising  from  the 
love  of  Jesus  crucified,  has  been  termed  Compunction. 
Archdeacon  Hutchings  says  :  "  It  is  the  piercing  of  the 
heart  with  sorrow,  as  the  sinner  gazes  on  the  sacred 
wounds  of  Jesus.  '  They  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they 
pierced/  ' 

Remember  me;  yet  how  canst  Thou  forget 

What  pain  and  anguish  I  have  caused  to  Thee, 

The  Cross,  the  Agony,  the  Bloody  Sweat, 
And  all  the  Sorrow  Thou  didst  bear  for  me? 

ARCHBISHOP  MACLAGAN. 
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There  is,  therefore,  an  increased  responsibility  which 
devolves  upon  the  Church,  in  her  treatment  of  sin  under 
the  Gospel.  But  this  does  not  hinder  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  gracious  promise  to  all  who  "  confess  with  their 
mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  believe  in  their  heart  that  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead." 

Nor  is  anything  here  inconsistent  with  a  " jubilant 
one  of  Christian  worship/'  as  aforesaid.  Not  merely  the 
Resurrection,  but  the  Cross  itself,  was  to  St.  Peter  or 
St.  Paul  almost  always  a  suggestion  of  triumph  (see,  for 
instance,  Col.  ii.  14,  15  ;  i  St.  Pet.  iv.  13).  And  so  in 
the  Te  Deum,  the  only  commemoration  of  the  sacred 
Passion  is  in  the  words,  "  When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the 
sharpness  of  death,  Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  all  believers."  Our  Redemption  is  to  be 
thought  of  always  as  a  victory. 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   III 

A.  STATEMENTS  ON  THE  IMPECCABILITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

ST.  GREGORY  of  Nyssa  is  not  content  to  quote  Heb.  iv.  15  in  proof 
of  the  sinlessness  of  the  Blessed  Lord,  but  affirms  that  He  was  even 
free  from  the  impulse  of  sin  (r-^s  KO.&  d/xa/mW  op/x^s).  (I  quote  from 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mill's  Notes  to  his  Sermons  on  the  Temptation.}  This 
is  the  point  so  carefully  established  by  Catholic  writers  in  respect 
of  our  Lord's  conflict  with  Satan  in  the  wilderness.  Archdeacon 
Hutchings's  very  full  and  reverent  handling  of  the  subject  in  his 
Mystery  of  the  Temptation  is  perhaps  less  well  known  than  it  should  be. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  when  considering  our  Lord's  mortal 
weakness  and  fear  before  His  Passion,  says,  *Ev  caurw  .  .  .  rvrrol 
TO  T7/aercpoi/  (Orat.  xxx.  5).  That  is,  He  figured  or  represented 
the  dereliction  which  our  sins  had  merited.  Yet  so  that  the 
dignity  of  His  Divine  Nature  was  nowise  impaired :  Ov  Trepl  rrjv 
aTpeTrrov  <f>va-w  KOL  TOV  Trao-^etv  v(j/r)\oT€pav  (Orat.  xxx.  16). 

St.  Leo  teaches  that  the  Hypostatic  Union  in  Christ  was  never 
interrupted :  "  Nee  Deum  Ilium  sine  hoc  quod  Homo  est,  nee 
Hominem  sine  hoc  liceat  cogitare  quod  Deus  est."  "Suscepit 
totum  hominem  Deus."  "  Ejusdem  est  contumelia,  cujus  et 
gloria."  "  Ipse  est  in  infirmitate  qui  et  in  virtute."  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  very  fact  of  the  entire  and  unbroken  union  vrould 
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cause  the  inferior  nature  to  shrink,  when  this  most  tremendous 
consequence  was  laid  before  it — that  man,  having  been  taken  into 
God,  must  be  joined  with  God  in  the  act  of  bearing  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  ?  Such  shrinking  could  not  be  sinful.  It  proved 
a  capacity  for  suffering  in  our  Lord,  not  a  capacity  for  sinning. 
Never  was  obedience  more  absolutely  perfect  than  in  the  cry  of 
pain,  "  O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible."  However,  the  Fathers 
are  more  wont  to  dwell  on  Christ's  compassion  towards  ourselves 
exhibited  in  the  pain  of  His  Passion,  as  set  forth  in  Heb.  ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  15.  Thus  St.  Leo  writes  like  St.  Gregory:  "Quidquid  Domino 
illusionis  et  contumelias,  quidquid  vexationis  et  pcenae  furor  intulit 
impiorum,  non  de  necessitate  toleratum,  sed  de  voluntate  susceptum 
est.  Venit  enim  Filius  hominis  quaerere  et  salvare  quod  perierat " 
(Serm.  liv.  i,  2).  And  again  :  "  Cum  dicit,  Pater,  si  fieri  potest, 
transeat  a  me  calix  iste  nostrae  utitur  voce  naturae,  et  causam  agit 
fragilitatis  et  trepidationis  humanae"  (Serm.  Iviii.  5).  Sympathy  with 
us  may  not  have  been  the  whole  secret  of  His  pain  under  temptation  : 
there  may  have  been  a  deeper  cause,  which  He  knew  of  when  He 
said,  "Therefore  doth  My  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay  down  My 
life."  But  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory  found  this  doctrine  of  Christ's 
sympathy  in  the  Hebrews,  and  chose  it  as  the  most  simple  and 
intelligible  reason  to  be  assigned  for  what  He  suffered.  And  surely, 
so  it  is.  Search  the  mystery  of  His  temptations  as  closely  as  you  will, 
you  will  always  be  safest  if  you  rest  in  this  conclusion,  that  "  wherein 
He  Himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted.''"  And  He  "  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 

St.  Ambrose  (De  Spir.  Sancto,  i.  m)  marks  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
one  great  exception  to  human  sinfulness  :  "  Hoc  quippe  Divinum  in 
eo,  quia  caro  peccatum  non  fecit,  nee  in  eo  suscepti  corporis  creatura 
peccavit.  Nam  quid  mirum,  si  non  peccavit  sola  Divinitas,  cum 
peccandi  incentiva  non  habeat  ?  Si  autem  solus  exors  peccati  Deus, 
omnis  utique  creatura  per  naturam  sui  .  .  .  obnoxia  potest  esse 
peccato,"  That  is,  if  our  Lord's  human  nature,  though  created, 
was  not  thus  "  obnoxious,"  the  cause  was  its  not  being  unaided,  but 
joined  to  the  Godhead  inseparably. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  so  deserving  of  respect  as 
Dr.  Du  Bose  should  have  revived  the  error  that  our  Lord's  Man 
hood  was  at  first  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Fall,  in  both  soul 
and  body.  He  says,  indeed,  that  our  Lord  took  these  conditions 
only  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  that  subjection ;  but  such 
doctrine  cannot  fairly  be  founded  on  anything  in  the  Romans 
(The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Paul,  chap.  xvi.).  One  may  prefer 
to  take  a  contemporary  Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Henderson, 
who  says,  discussing  the  peculiar  speculations  of  Edward  Irving : 
"  He  went  wrong  in  imagining  that  the  Saviour  could  not  be  a  real 
partaker  of  our  nature  unless  He  came  in  sinful  flesh.  [He  was 
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right  when]  he  declared  that  what  restrained  our  Lord  from  sin  was 
something  more  than  a  nature  to  which  sin  was  impossible" 
(Rellg.  Controv.  of  Scotland^  p.  145).  Not  that  Mr.  Henderson 
goes  quite  far  enough.  For  sin  was  impossible  to  Christ's  Humanity 
because  "  what  restrained  from  sin  "  was  ever  present  with  it.  Our 
Blessed  Lord  could  only  have  sinned  if  He  had  willed  to  sin.  And 
He  could  not  so  will ;  therefore  sin  was  impossible  to  the  innocent 
nature  which  He  had  assumed.  We  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
what  sustained  His  will  in  impeccability  was  the  continual  presence 
and  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  by  the  Father  to  this  sacred 
Humanity  of  the  Incarnate  Word  (St.  John  i.  14,  iii.  34). 


B.  ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE 

I  AM  thankful,  for  myself,  that  faith  in  the  traditional  view  was  in  my 
case  confirmed  through  experience  of  four  peculiarly  happy  years 
lived  under  the  patronage  of  this  glorious  saint.  Those  who  can 
still  remember  what  London  work  was  in  the  early  seventies  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  strength  and  rest  that  were  conveyed  to  the 
workers'  souls  day  by  day  from  their  special  association  with  "  the 
Queen  of  penitents."  Indeed,  if  Christian  penitence  records  its 
miracle  in  the  confession  of  the  dying  robber,  it  surely  presents 
its  fullest  and  most  winning  illustration  in  the  story  of  the  converted 
Magdalene.  But  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  tradition  which,  undis 
mayed  by  the  very  considerable  difficulty  of  harmonising,  has  held 
its  ground  since  Alexandrine  Fathers  propounded  it,  and  Latin 
Doctors  consented — the  tradition,  namely,  that  the  peccatrix  of  St. 
Luke  vii.  and  the  first  evangelist  of  Christ's  Ascension  in  St.  John  xx. 
were  one  and  the  same.  For  we  know  now  that  "  nothing  is  too 
hard  for  the  Lord."  When  we  read  that  she  who  at  first  washed 
the  sacred  Feet  with  tears,  afterwards  brought  precious  ointment  to 
adorn  the  royal  Head  that  should  wear  thorns  for  our  redemption ; 
and  yet  again,  after  that,  offered  a  still  more  precious  touch  of  faith 
and  love  to  the  Divine  Master  at  His  rising,  we  can  all  feel  that 
here,  by  a  more  vivid  representation  than  even  the  Gospel  elsewhere 
furnishes,  we  have  set  before  us  the  true  character  of  a  real  repent 
ance  :  the  infinite  mercy  which  forgives,  the  entire  restoration  and 
life-long  devotion  of  the  soul  forgiven. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  from  the  "  angel-pen  "  of  Izaak  Walton  : 
"  I  call  her  Saint,  because  I  did  not  then  nor  do  now  consider 
her  as  when  she  was  possest  with  seven  devils,  nor  as  when  her 
wanton  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair  were  designed  and  managed  to 
charm  and  ensnare.  .  .  .  But  ...  as  after  those  eyes  had  wept  such 
a  flood  of  penitential  tears  as  did  wash,  and  that  hair  had  wiped, 
and  she  most  passionately  kissed  the  feet  of  hers  and  our  blessed 
Jesus.  And  I  do  now  consider,  that  because  she  loved  much,  .  .  . 
besides  that  blessed  blessing  of  having  her  sins  pardoned,  and  the 
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joy  of  knowing  her  happy  condition,  she  also  had  from  Him  a 
testimony,  that  .  .  .  those  spices  that  were  by  her  dedicated  to 
embalm  and  preserve  His  sacred  Body  .  .  .  should  so  far  preserve 
her  own  memory,  that  these  demonstrations  of  her  sanctified  love, 
and  of  her  officious  and  generous  gratitude,  should  be  recorded 
and  mentioned  wheresoever  His  Gospel  should  be  read ;  ...  so 
her  name  should  live  .  .  .  even  till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more."1 

From  this  encomium  of  "  that  wonder  of  women,  and  sinners, 
and  mourners,"  Walton  derives  an  obligation  to  record  the  holiness 
of  saints  in  all  ages  ;  and  to  himself  in  particular,  to  write  the  life  of 
George  Herbert.  One  may  be  surprised  that  he  does  not  improve 
his  parallel  by  representing  Herbert  as — what  surely  he  was — the 
greatest  poet  of  Christian  penitence  in  the  English  language.  Still, 
we  have  enough  to  be  thankful  for ;  and,  whether  Walton  writes  of 
Hooker  and  Herbert,  or  of  the  noble  woman  once  a  sinner — 

There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 
So  fair  as  these. 

1  Walton,  The  Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert,  Introduction  {Lives,  vol.  ii 
PP-  3>  !4>  edition  Oxford  1805). 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    DUTY   OF  CONFESSION,  FROM  HOLY  SCRIPTURE 
AND    THE  APOSTLES'  DOCTRINE 

THE  large  space  which  confession  has  always  occupied, 
both  in  the  doctrine  and  in  the  practice  of  repentance, 
requires  that  we  should  give  prominence  to  it  at  this  stage 
of  our  inquiry. 

The  importance  attached  to  confession  may  cause  sur 
prise,  on  a  first  reflection.  For,  at  least,  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  included  among  the  first-formed  notions  of 
turning  from  sin.  When  we  begin  with  that,  nothing 
appears  necessary  except  that  one  should  be  convinced 
that  he  has  done  wrong,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more. 
The  process  begins  in  the  heart,  and  from  thence  issues  in 
a  reformed  life.  So  long  as  there  is  moral  improvement, 
what  else  can  signify  to  the  world  at  large  ? 

I.  One  may  soon  see,  however,  that  repentance  does 
require  more  to  make  it  satisfactory.  Very  probably  the 
world  might  be  content  with  moral  improvement,  if  that 
could  be  secured  by  a  solitary  and  secret  effort  of  the  will. 
But  could  it  ?  Undoubtedly  such  things  have  happened. 
A  thoughtful  man's  judgment  in  this  is  best  left  to  itself; 
his  force  of  will  is  perhaps  enough,  without  neighbours  to 
prompt  him  or  keep  him  up  to  the  mark.  But  would  the 
neighbours  be  satisfied  ?  Suppose  that  the  question  is  of 
renouncing  certain  vices,  by  which  one  had  rendered  him 
self  either  a  source  of  danger  to  the  community,  or,  at 
least,  very  deservedly  offensive  and  disagreeable.  He  is 
now  changed  for  the  better.  But  what  is  to  prevent  him 
from  keeping  back  as  much  of  the  price  as  he  chooses — 
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cherishing  a  reserve  of  malice  with  which  to  plot  against 
their  peace  in  some  new  way  ?  Whereas,  when  he  has 
spoken  out  and  owned  his  fault,  the  neighbours  will  be 
able  to  quote  his  words  against  him  if  he  tries  to  play 
them  false  in  the  future.  It  is  not  a  complete  safeguard 
to  them  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  reformed  criminal 
expect  full  justice  to  be  done  to  his  motives,  however 
candid  he  has  tried  to  be.  Still,  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  nothing.  We  may  say,  too,  that  the  public  conscience 
exacts  confession  from  evil-doers.  Society  is  determined 
to  know  whether  its  suspicions  were  well-founded,  and 
whether  it  has  judged — perhaps  punished — the  offender 
more  or  less  than  he  deserved. 

This  is  the  social  aspect  of  the  question,  under  which 
a  teacher  like  Plato  could  state,  plainly  as  any  Christian, 
the  essential  righteousness  of  confession.1  His  advice, 
indeed,  concerns  behaviour  in  a  law-court,  and,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  have  others'  faults  included,  is  not.  altogether 
to  be  followed  ;  but  he  is  strong  on  the  duty  of  self- 
accusation,  and  not  to  conceal  anything,  but  to  bring  the 
wrong  done  into  daylight,  that  one  may  pay  the  penalty 
and  be  cleared  of  guilt. 

II.  From  the  social,  we  pass  on  to  the  religious  aspect. 
Why  must  a  sinner  confess  to  God  ? 

Because  of  what  God  is.  The  more  He  is  realised  as 
ever  present,  the  God  in  whom  we  breathe,  almighty  and 
omniscient,  holy,  full  of  compassion,  and  deserving  both 
our  fear  and  love,  the  more  we  learn  to  hate  and  mourn 
over  the  sins  that  we  have  done  to  His  dishonour.  But 
of  such  sorrow  there  must  be  outward  evidence.  When 
Isaiah  in  the  Temple  has  seen  a  vision  of  God  thrice  holy, 
immediately  a  cry  bursts  from  his  lips,  "  Woe  is  me  !  for 
I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips  ;  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  And  when 
St.  John  would  exhort  us  to  acknowledge  our  faults, 
how  strangely  he  begins  with  u  God  is  light,  and  in  Him 

1  Plato,  Gorgias,  xxxvi.     See  Appendix  B  to  this  chapter. 
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is  no  darkness  at  all "  !  Later,  he  will  tell  us  that  God  is 
love  ;  but  in  this  first  chapter  it  is  not  that,  but  the  truth 
of  God,  that  he  insists  upon.  And  sin  is  not  so  much  a 
wickedness,  as  a  lie  :  if  the  sinner  resists,  and  will  not 
speak,  he  is  in  darkness,  and  makes  God  a  liar  by  the 
contrast.  How  much  better  to  come  forth  by  confession 
into  the  light  which  God  is,  and  for  which  He  made  us 
all,  that  we  should  walk  in  His  truth  !  Thus  confession 
becomes  an  imperative — nay,  almost  a  physical — necessity. 
We  confess  because  we  could  not  do  otherwise.  And  we 
feel  that,  although  the  past  cannot  be  undone,  there  is 
some  slight  reparation  to  the  wounded  love  of  a  heavenly 
Father  when  we  enumerate  the  details  of  our  offence,  by 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  u  Against  Thee,  Thee  only, 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  that  which  is  evil  in  Thy  sight  : 
that  Thou  mayest  be  justified  when  Thou  speakest,  and 
be  clear  when  Thou  judgest."  And  this  removes  darkness 
from  other  hearts  besides  our  own.  Rude  as  were  the 
people  whom  Joshua  led,  they  could  understand  that  it 
was  right,  and  for  "  the  glory  of  God,"  that  Achan  should 
make  solemn  confession  of  his  trespass. 

Finally,  the  true  penitent  heart  arrives,  through  con 
fessing,  at  a  great  peace  of  mind.  c<  Thy  mouth  hath 
testified  against  thee  "  is  not  always  the  precursor  of  doom. 
Angels  will  tell  hereafter  of  many  a  beloved  charge  of 
theirs,  how  light  and  hope  returned  to  his  soul  through 
the  voice  of  self-accusation.  From  that  moment  he  knew 
himself,  and  knew  the  worst  ;  but  he  also  knew  that  he 
had  renounced  the  sin  which  had  so  long  displeased  God. 
To  that  sin  he  had,  as  it  were,  said,  "  Get  thee  hence  !  " 
(Isaiah  xxx.  22).  Whether  the  Almighty  Arm  were  lifted 
up  to  smite  or  to  spare,  he  could  feel  that  he  was  no 
longer  hiding  himself  from  his  Maker  under  vain  and 
false  disguises.  And  thus  the  first  penitential  acknow 
ledgment  leads  on  to  that  other  confession,  which  is  of 
thanksgiving,  to  Him  who  both  <c  heareth  the  prayer  " 
and  "forgiveth  all  thy  sin."1  "How  often  confession  is 

1  See  Psalm  xxx.  12,  liv.  6,  Ixvi.  14,  15,  ciii.  I,  2,  3,  cvi.  I  ;  and  especially  cvii. 
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praise  !  not  the  showing  of  wounds  to  a  physician,  but  the 
act  of  gratitude  for  recovered  health  !  " l 

III.  With  this  short  introduction,  we  should  be  pre 
pared  to  examine  the  scriptural  testimony  to  the  practice 
in  question. 

What  we  commonly  find  described  in  the  Bible  is  an 
acknowledgment  publicly  made  before  God,  and  before  a 
human  audience,  agreeing  either  with  some  charge  that 
others  had  laid,  or  with  the  sincere  but  hitherto  unspoken 
conviction  of  a  man's  own  heart.  In  the  latter  event, 
there  need  not  always  be  shame  in  the  avowal.  To 
confess  may  be  to  declare  faith  in  Christ,  whether 
with 2  or  without 3  circumstances  of  disgrace  and  danger. 
Confessio  aut  laudantis  est  aut  pcenitentis.  There  is  not, 
of  necessity,  a  penitential  ring  in  any  of  the  three 
words  commonly  employed  in  the  LXX  (efo/xoXoyeicr$ai, 
ef^yeicr^at,  e^ayopeveu/).  And  St.  Paul's  6^oXoyo>  to 
Felix  was  spoken  in  irony  ;  he  was  certainly  not  stricken 
in  conscience,  but  rather  boasting  in  Christ,  when  he 
admitted  that  he  had  chosen  that  way  of  worship  which 
"  the  Jews  called  heresy."  Generally,  however,  and  in  all 
the  most  famous  passages,  confession  is  an  acknowledg 
ment  of  sins  made  by  him  who  committed  them.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  instances  are  of  open,  audible 
confession.  It  is  true  that  that  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses  (which  has  had  much  Catholic 
acceptance,  and  is  familiar  to  many  of  us  through  the 
Devotions  of  Bishop  Andrewes),  nor  is  there  anything  to 
show  whether  that  was  composed  to  be  offered  before 
witnesses  or  privately.  And,  of  course,  there  may  have 
been  from  the  first  an  utterance  which  was  silent  to  all 
except  God,  who  u  knoweth  the  very  secrets  of  the  heart." 
Habet  aures  Deus,  habet  et  sonum  cor.^  But  that — or  that 
alone — does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  (though  there  is 
the  example  of  Hannah,  whose  u  voice  was  not  heard," 
i  Sam.  i.  13)  ;  and  God's  ancient  people  evidently  thought 

1  St.  Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps.  cxvii.  1 6.  2  St.  Matt.  x.  32. 

3  Rom.  x.  10.  4  St,  Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps.  at.  2. 
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it  more  natural  that  the  words  should  be  pronounced 
aloud.  "  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made,"  alike  by 
innocent  and  guilty.  That  is  certainly  the  way  recognised 
in  Holy  Scripture. 

IV.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  confession  was 
practised  under  the  law  of  Moses,  though  the  forms  have 
not  been  preserved  in  the  Levitical  records.  If  the 
instances  are  not  very  frequent,  there  are  enough  to  illus 
trate  a  rule  of  conduct  which  must  have  been  thoroughly 
understood.  Thus,  if  the  Prayer  of  Solomon  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  first  Temple  be  not  actually  a  confession 
of  sins,  it  is  a  plain  intimation  that  the  idea  was  familiar 
to  the  people  for  whom  he  was  speaking.  Then  we  may 
remember  Joel's  c<  solemn  assembly  "  ;  or  that  wide-spread 
lamentation  raised  at  the  bidding  of  another  prophet  (see 
Isaiah  lix.)  :  "  Our  transgressions  are  multiplied  before 
Thee,  and  our  sins  testify  against  us  ...  in  transgressing 
and  denying  the  Lord,  and  turning  away  from  following 
our  God,  speaking  oppression  and  revolt,  conceiving  and 
uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood."  As  regards 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  high  priest,  pressing  both 
hands  on  the  head  of  a  live  goat,  made  solemn  confession 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Driver 
and  other  higher  critics  reckon  these  observances  to 
have  been  post-Exilic,  and  the  commencement  of  regular 
corporate  confession  to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  the  exact  date  of  commence 
ment  is  not  important  to  our  present  purpose.  Always, 
under  the  Law,  there  was  this  leading  idea,  that  the  God  of 
Israel  was  "  plenteous  in  mercy,  and  repented  Him  of  the 
evil."  Therefore  do  His  servants  the  prophets  urge  and 
entreat  the  people  to  "  take  with  them  words,  and  return 
unto  the  Lord."  "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not 
prosper  ;  .whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have 
mercy."  And  whether  the  person  to  remind  them  were 
law-giver  or  king,  prophet  or  priest,  the  argument  would 
generally  be  from  Israel's  unique  position  and  privileges. 
No  other  nation  owed  so  much  to  the  God  of  their  fathers  : 
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none  were  united  by  so  close  a  bond  of  fellowship  among 
themselves.  For  this  reason,  penitential  language  is 
constantly  recurring,  and  implies,  more  often  than  it 
specifies,  confession  to  have  been  a  familiar  thought  and 
habit.  "  We  have  sinned  with  our  fathers  ;  we  have  done 
amiss,  and  dealt  wickedly." 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  corporate  acts  of  penitence 
recorded  are  rare,  although  the  whole  people  are  included 
in  a  common  guilt.  The  Law  requires  that  "  when  a  man 
or  a  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit,  to  do 
a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  that  soul  be  guilty ;  then 
they  shall  confess  their  sin  which  they  have  done  ;  and  he 
shall  make  restitution  for  his  guilt  in  full,  and  add  unto 
it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him  in  respect 
of  whom  he  hath  been  guilty  "  (Num.  v.  6,  7).  This 
seems  to  be  an  atonement  for  particular  acts  of  violence  or 
fraud  done  by  one  individual  to  another.  But  what  really 
keep  up  the  tradition  are  the  fervent  intercessions  of 
saints,  from  Moses  to  Jeremiah,  and  from  Jeremiah  to 
Daniel  and  Ezra — men  whose  personal  earnestness  is  the 
more  striking  because  they  stand  forth  as  solitary  figures. 
"  Though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us,  work  Thou  for 
Thy  Name's  sake,  O  Lord  ;  for  our  backslidings  are  many ; 
we  have  sinned  against  Thee.  O  Thou  Hope  of  Israel, 
the  Saviour  thereof  in  the  time  of  trouble,  why  shouldest 
Thou  be  as  a  sojourner  in  the  land,  and  as  a  wayfaring 
man  that  turneth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night  ?  Why 
shouldest  Thou  be  as  a  man  astonied,  as  a  mighty  man 
that  cannot  save  ?  Yet  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  we  are  called  by  Thy  Name  :  leave  us  not " 
(Jer.  xiv.  7—10).  So  pleads  the  most  compassionate  of 
prophets  ;  but  no  voice  joins  with  his,  no  brother  stays  up 
his  hands  when  they  are  heavy,  no  human  heart  enters 
into  the  passion  of  his  grief ;  though  he  entreats  as  if  all 
Israel  had  spoken  by  his  mouth  to  God. 

That  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  confessions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church  are  presented  to  us.  They  are 
rarely  unanimous  :  more  often  the  prophet  alone  humbles 
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himself,  while  the  people  sin  on,  and  show  no  concern.1 
Still  the  tone,  whenever  we  hear  it,  is  very  sorrowful, 
humble,  and  loving.  David  accuses  his  pride,  that  has 
brought  a  pestilence  upon  his  subjects  ;  Achan  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  by  his  grievous  fault  the  armies  of 
Jehovah  have  suffered  defeat.  So  the  tradition  is  handed 
down,  till  a  crisis  to  the  nation's  faith  is  reached  through 
St.  John  Baptist's  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
nigh  at  hand.  "  For  now  is  the  axe  laid  unto  the  root  of 
the  trees  :  every  tree,  therefore,  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  And  so 
Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  go  out  to  the  forerunner,  to 
Jordan,  "  and  are  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing 
their  sins."  Their  response  to  his  mission  is  made  by  this 
clearly  spoken  proof  of  disposition  towards  a  better  life. 
That  could  only  be  genuine  if  the  confession  were  followed 
by  amendment  and  resort  to  the  Saviour.  Still,  it  was 
uttered  by  many  voices,  and  the  words  were  good  and 
true.  "  All  the  people  .  .  .  justified  God,  being  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  John." 

Thus  the  spirit  of  the  old  Law,  and  especially  the 
spirit  of  Israel's  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  had  been  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  practice  of  confession. 
May  we  not  say,  also,  that  the  same  ideas  had  prevailed 
where  the  knowledge  of  God  was  far  less  perfect,  and 
almost  among  all  nations  ?  Surely  there  must  have  been 
this  simple  maxim  everywhere  intelligible,  that  offenders 
should  come  to  the  light  and  show  their  deeds,  if  they 
would  have  peace  with  God  and  man.  And  much  of 
what  our  Lord  enjoins  in  St.  Matt,  xviii. — the  repeated 
advances  and  offers  to  be  made  to  culprits,  the  require 
ment  of  "two  or  three"  to  witness  against  them — was 
probably  intended  less  to  confirm  the  Mosaic  discipline 
than  to  show  approval  of  more  wide-spread  traditions, 
and  to  give  to  these  simple  ideas  a  Catholic  authority. 

V.  But  now,  if  the  doctrine  be  universal,  it  is  also 

1  See,   however,    Isaiah   Ixiv.,   which   may   be   taken   as  a  voice  of  humble 
supplication  from  the  exiled  Church  in  common. 
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very  particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
delivered  to  us  as  Christians.  Public  confession  has  the 
sanction  of  various  apostles.  St.  James  v.  1 6  will  require 
no  comment.  Of  i  St.  John  i.  9  Bishop  Westcott  says 
it  means  that  we  should  "  acknowledge  our  sins  openly 
in  the  face  of  men/'  St.  Paul  received  many  who  came 
for  this  purpose  at  Ephesus.  The  fact  stands  that 
confessions  were  made  in  the  hearing  of  others,  and 
New  Testament  writers  approve  of  their  being  so  made. 
There  is  no  more  doubt  about  the  openness  of  the 
transaction  than  there  is  that  the  Christian  audience  used 
to  pray  for  those  who  thus  opened  their  grief.  Here 
was  a  regular  exercise  of  the  chanty  which  "  beareth  one 
another's  burdens."  It  was  a  custom  which  gave  no 
offence,  so  long  as  the  terms  of  Christian  intercourse 
were  simple  and  unconstrained.  See  Gal.  vi.  i,  2  ; 
i  Cor.  v.  2  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  6-8  ;  St.  James  v.  16. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  reflects  on  those  customs  of 
apostolic  times,  the  more  natural  and  proper  they  appear 
to  have  been,  while  they  could  be  carried  out.  Ct  Has 
sibi  partes  humanitatis,  ubi  potest,  omnis  homo  apud 
hominem  vindicat."  So  writes  St.  Augustine  in  one  of 
his  letters,1  commenting  on  St.  James  v.  16.  What  other 
course  could  have  been  so  right  as  this  ?  When  wrong 
has  been  done,  and  the  facts  are  proved,  surely  he  who 
obstinately  hides  or  "  covers  "  his  fault  cannot  "  prosper." 
He  will  know  that  he  is  acting  a  lie,  and  his  heart  will 
grow  harder,  his  mood  more  sullen,  each  day  that  he 
persists.  In  these  modern  times  other  ways  might  be 
open  to  him.  He  might  surrender  himself  to  justice 
if  he  had  committed  a  crime  punishable  by  the  law  of  the 
realm.  Or,  for  secret  sins,  he  might  resort  to  auricular 
confession  ;  which,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  was  from  very 
early  days  allowed  as  an  alternative  for  the  other.  Or  he 
might  satisfy  his  conscience  with  that  unspoken  acknow 
ledgment  to  which  I  alluded  a  little  before.  But, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  these  other  ways — and  there  is 

1  St.  Augustine,  Ep.  cliii.  14. 
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much — none  can  be  called  quite  so  simple  and  natural  as 
the  most  ancient.  For  a  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself"  ; 
we  "live  unto  the  Lord"  first,  and  after  that  for  the 
community,  though  always  tc  in  the  Lord. "  Now, 
nearly  every  sin  that  men  commit  may  be,  directly  or 
indirectly,  an  "occasion  of  falling"  to  others;  and 
therefore  the  community,  by  regulations  of  their  own, 
made  in  the  fear  of  God,  should  chastise  or  restore 
offenders  of  every  class.  But,  if  they  restore  them,  it  will 
be  because  they  have  been  moved  by  their  full  and 
honest  confession  ;  made,  of  course,  chiefly  before  God 
and  holy  angels,  but  also  spoken  out  in  face  of  the 
aggrieved  neighbours  themselves.  The  intercession  of 
the  latter,  so  precious  in  God's  sight,  derives  its  loving 
earnestness  from  consideration  of  the  others'  faults  as 
revealed,  together  with  pity  induced  by  their  manifest 
sorrow.  Then  it  is  that  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it." 

This,  then,  is  Christian  doctrine.  We  ought  not  to 
say  that  the  subject  comes  often  to  the  front  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  former  covenant,  which  u  beareth 
children  unto  bondage,"  is  naturally  more  concerned  with 
sin's  abasement  than  "our  mother,"  the  free  and 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking, 
if  we  turn  from  a  lamentation  like  that  in  Isaiah  lix., 
to  where  the  baptized  in  fire  at  Pentecost  are  met  together 
for  prayer.  These  are  no  longer  the  guilty  beseeching 
for  pardon,  but  the  elect  of  God  confidently  pleading 
that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  "  through  the  Name 
of  Thy  holy  Child  Jesus."  But  still,  the  time  would 
come  when  penitential  assemblies  must  have  their  turn, 
and  in  the  apostolic  writings  we  are  able  to  trace  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  conducted. 

And  here  I  would  remind  myself  again  of  what  I 
wrote  at  the  close  of  Chapter  III.  as  to  the  new  character 

1  So  Tertullian,  De  Pan.  x.  :  Condoleat  universum  et  ad  remediura  con- 
laboret  necesse  est. "  And  St.  Ambrose,  De  Pan.  ii.  92,  "  Fleat  pro  te  Mater 
Ecclesia,  et  culpam  tuam  lacrymis  lavet."  And  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(II.  xli.  2)  we  find  the  direction,  TTOLVTUV  uwtp  avrov 
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impressed  on  Christian  penitence  by  our  faith  in  Christ 
crucified.  Should  not  this  character  be  discernible  in 
the  confessions  Christians  make  of  their  own  personal 
transgressions  ?  And  does  not  the  language  of  apostles 
often  imply  this,  though  they  may  not  speak  of  it 
directly  ?  St.  John,  for  instance,  when  he  describes 
sin  as  "  lawlessness "  (against  God)  proceeds  imme 
diately  :  "  And  ye  know  that  He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sins  ;  and  in  Him  is  no  sin."  Of  what  use  are 
these  words  if  they  do  not  constrain  us  to  compare  our 
misdeeds  with  His  obedience,  our  falseness  and  deceit 
with  the  sinless  manifestation  of  His  truth  and  purity  ? 
And  how  can  we  escape  the  obligation  of  confessing,  as 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  contrasting  each  sorrowful 
instance  of  unworthiness  with  Him  who  did  all  things 
well,  whose  generous  Blood  was  here  poured  out  for  our 
ransom  ?  More  explicit  still  is  the  language  of  St.  Peter 
in  his  second  chapter  ;  more  irresistible  the  pathetic 
inference  derived  from  our  Lord,  u  who  His  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  His  body  to  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died 
unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness  :  by  whose 
stripes  [or  deep  bruise]  ye  were  healed."  And  when 
St.  Paul  exclaims,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  the 
world  hath  been  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world," 
we  surely  trace  here  the  fruit  of  confession  in  one  in 
whose  soul  his  Lord's  Passion  had  been  deeply  and 
indelibly  written,  whether  in  pain  or  in  joy  that  out- 
masters  pain. 

We  pursue  here  a  train  of  thought  which  leads  us 
away  from  the  special  treatment  of  confession  as  a  -public 
exercise  ;  but  the  most  important  thing  is,  after  all,  to 
establish  this  duty  as  enjoined  upon  Christians  in  their 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  we  confess  openly  or 
in  private,  we  must  never  forget  the  sacred  wounds,  the 
shame  and  mockery  which  we  could  not  bear,  the  patient 
silence  which  atoned  for  our  foul  speech  or  cruel  slander- 
ings.  Christian  confession  is  no  mere  formal  restitution 
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or  reparation  to  man,  like  that  of  the  Jews.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  hearts  that  have  learned  to  be  true  in 
presence  of  the  Crucifix. 

VI.  To  confess  publicly  would  be  the  instinct  of  a 
youthful  people,  to  whom  reserve  was  uncongenial. 
After  a  time,  public  confession  was  discontinued,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  There  is  no  need  in  this 
chapter  to  pursue  the  history  to  a  day  later  than  that  of 
the  apostles  ;  but  one  can  see  already  some  of  the  causes 
for  the  change.  First,  the  increasing  number  of  sins, 
secret  as  well  as  notorious,  which  would  require  attention 
as  the  Church  grew  older  ;  not  that  men  were  more 
wicked,  but  better  taught  and  more  thoughtful.  And  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  how,  as  the  list  lengthened,  a  modest 
reserve  would  incline  responsible  persons  towards  with 
drawal  of  penitents  from  the  crowd.  Another  reason, 
applicable  to  all  communities  that  have  advanced  beyond 
their  earliest  stage,  would  be  the  improved  administration 
of  justice  in  secular  courts.  The  Christians  were  forced 
to  bring  all  sorts  of  causes  into  their  spiritual  courts  at 
first,  not  only  while  the  Emperor's  judges  were  heathens, 
as  in  St.  Paul's  time,  but  even  after  Constantine,  because 
the  executive  was  so  feeble  and  incompetent.1  One  can 
guess  that  many  matters  were  then  submitted  to  the 
bishops — often  by  voluntary  confession — which  under  a 
stronger  rule  would  have  been  the  business  of  the  praetors. 
Afterwards,  when  a  mighty  prince  like  Justinian  or 
Charlemagne  aspired  to  preside  over  all  causes,  eccle 
siastical  as  well  as  civil,  the  Church's  forum  externum 
would  be  little  frequented.  The  fraternal  authority  of 

1  In  the  first  century  A.D.  "the  Roman  administration  maintained  a  very 
small  staff  of  officials;  public  safety  was  very  insufficiently  attended  to" — "the 
Christian  Church  .  .  .  enacted  laws  for  itself"  (Sir  W.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  373,  177).  The  punishments,  too,  were  often  cruel,  and 
churches  were  resorted  to  for  sanctuary.  The  7th  (otherwise  8th)  Canon  of 
Sardica,  A.D.  343,  enacts  that,  whereas  "it  often  happens  that  persons  in  need 
of  mercy,  who  on  account  of  their  crimes  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
or  are  bound  by  some  other  sentence,  take  refuge  in  the  church,  they  must  not  be 
denied  help,  but  without  scruple  or  hesitation  (xupis  AteXXijoyAou  Kai  #peu  rou 
Siffraffai)  petition  shall  be  made  for  their  pardon."  Theodoret  mentions  horrible 
tortures  inflicted  by  judges  at  the  bidding  of  Arians. 
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elders,  u  sitting  in  the  gate,"  would  have  to  be  super 
seded.  The  sinner  of  a  later  civilisation  is  no  longer 
treated  like  a  naughty  child,  corrected  with  stripes  and 
then  received  back  to  loving  embraces.  Add  to  these  a 
third  reason,  which  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Hooker.1  Public  confession  is  best,  he  says,  so  long  as 
Christians  have  not  left  their  first  love,  and  while  they 
are  bound  by  a  common  sense  of  danger  in  persecution. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  peace  returned  with 
Constantine,  the  love  of  Christians  quickly  grew  cold  ; 
"  faults  "  were  "  not  corrected  in  charity,  but  noted  with 
delight "  ;  "  schisms  and  discords "  prevailed  "  every 
where"  ;  "  it  seemed  first  unto  some,  and  afterwards 
generally,  requisite  that  voluntary  penitents  should 
surcease  from  open  confession." 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  necessary,  because  it  was  im 
possible,  to  obtain  a  public  pardon  for  every  sort  of 
wrong  done  to  Christian  society.  It  is  true  that  most 
sins  which  a  man  commits  are  injurious  to  those  around, 
among  whom  he  walks  ;  but  very  often  the  harm  is  too 
indirect  for  a  straight  avowal  to  be  made  ;  while  for 
direct  wrong-doing,  as  by  fraud,  robbery,  or  slander,  he  is 
seldom  free  to  choose  his  way  of  reparation,  but  must  make 
answer  to  a  criminal  prosecution  in  a  civil  court.  Or, 
again,  should  amends  be  possible  without  a  legal  process, 
our  Lord's  rule  is,  "  If  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee,  go  and  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  then  come  and 
offer  thy  gift  "  ;  and  of  course  the  reconciliation  might  be 
in  private,  though  on  returning  to  the  altar  he  would  find 
himself  by  the  side  of  priest  and  congregation.  There  are, 
still,  cases  occurring  in  which  a  single  crime  has  so  outraged 
the  public  feeling  of  a  district  that  all  will  insist  on  this 
being  acknowledged,  before  death  overtakes  the  wretched 
criminal ;  as  if  a  reproach  had  to  be  wiped  out  from  the 
neighbourhood,  or  almost  from  the  nation  itself ;  but, 
after  all,  the  paramount  question  is  not  of  what  will 
satisfy  public  opinion.  The  one  supreme  motive  to  a 

1  Hooker,  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  VI.  iv.  3. 
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Christian  is  that  he  should  return  to  a  justly  offended 
God,  whom  he  has  forsaken.  And  the  great  aim  of 
Christian  teaching  has  ever  been  to  show  how  the  Divine 
forgiveness  turns  upon  the  sincerity  of  a  sinner's  con 
fession  of  his  sins.  So  long  as  his  approach  to  the  Throne 
of  Mercy  is  made  sincerely,  there  is  no  absolute  law  that 
he  should  proclaim  to  the  world  his  misdeeds  ;  and,  as 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  various  arguments  adduced 
working,  in  fact,  more  and  more  towards  one  conclusion, 
in  the  adoption  of  auricular  confession. 

But,  at  least,  the  idea  of  direct  access  to  God  need 
not  have  been  obscured,  and  probably  was  not,  though 
the  public  avowal  may  have  seemed  to  demand  also  the 
judgment  and  verdict  of  a  multitude.  And  surely  there 
is  a  loss,  now  that  we  can  no  longer  have  the  tender 
sympathy  of  a  number  of  charitable  people  interceding 
for  some  poor  soul  to  whose  sad  story  they  have  just 
listened.  As  we  read  in  Sozomen's  history  :  "  The  bishop 
conducts  the  ceremony,  and  prostrates  himself  with  the 
penitents,  weeping.  And  all  the  people  burst  into  tears, 
and  groan  aloud.  Afterwards  the  bishop  rises  first  and 
then  raises  up  the  prostrate,  offers  up  prayer  on  behalf 
of  the  penitent  sinners,  and  dismisses  them."  The 
audience  would  not  always  be  hard-hearted  and  scornful. 
We  all  remember  the  touching  picture  of  the  faithful 
at  Milan  weeping  in  compassion  for  their  great  emperor, 
whom  a  fearless  bishop  had  enjoined  to  "  repent  like 
David,  since  he  had  sinned  like  David."  And  yet  our 
intercessions  need  not  wait  to  be  inspired  by  knowledge 
of  a  brother's  failings  ;  and  there  is  something  beautiful 
in  our  Anglican  custom  of  praying,  "  Spare  Thou  them, 
O  God,  which  confess  their  faults,"  though  we  cannot 
tell  what  these  faults  have  been. 

1  Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  16. 
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APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER    IV 

A.  ON  THE   TWO  KINDS  OF  CONFESSION,   PUBLIC   OR 
PRIVATE 

THOSE  who  have  studied  the  history  of  these  two,  as  practised  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  are  likely  to  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Francois  Coppe'e,  who  says  (La  Bonne  Sou/ranee,  p.  253) :  "  Quel 
courage  il  fallait,  au  Chretien  des  temps  heroiques,  alors  qu'agenouille 
devant  ses  freres,  il  declarait  humblement  ses  fautes  et  en  demandait 
pardon  !  Disons-le  tout  has.  C'etait  trop  beau.  Nous  ne  sommes 
plus  dans  les  catacombes  de  Rome,  et  1'Eglise  a  tres  sagement  fait 
d'instituer  Taveu  secret,  d'exiger  de  celui  qui  le  regoit  la  discretion 
absolue,  et  de  placer  le  pretre  dans  1'ombre  du  confessional." 

Yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  open  confession  before  the  Church 
has  been  entirely  lost.  At  least,  a  quasi-public  penitence  was  long 
retained  in  religious  communities.  And  generous  souls  will  always 
be  found  whose  humility  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  open 
avowal.  Thus  "  it  was  ever  the  practice  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  to 
humble  himself  by  a  public  confession  of  everything,  ever  so  small, 
in  which  he  was  conscious  of  being  wrong;  and  he  would  kneel 
down  before  the  lowest  of  his  inferiors  to  ask  pardon  for  the  least 
shadow  of  a  fault." 


B.  ON  CONFESSING  ONLY  WHAT  ONESELF  HAS  DONE 

This  rule  was  little  observed  before  Christ  came ;  and  to  the 
present  day  there  has  ever  been  a  tendency  to  turn  confession  into 
an  attack  upon  neighbours,  especially  among  the  uneducated  and 
those  with  whom  our  missionary  clergy  have  to  deal.  That  this 
would  have  been  allowed  justifiable  of  old  by  a  great  heathen  teacher 
like  Plato  has  been  shown  by  a  passage  referred  to  near  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter.  Professor  Sayce  has  discovered  confession  in  the 
most  ancient  religions  of  Babylonia,  but  with  very  little  of  direct  self- 
accusation  :  national  transgressions,  or  "  sins  that  I  knew  not  of," 
confessed  to  "  a  god  whom  I  know  not " !  Confessions  true, 
honest,  and  self-condemning  required  the  enlightenment  that  came 
with  the  Gospel ;  and  David,  when  he  confessed,  "  Lo,  I  have 
sinned  ;  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? "  was  as  true  a 
Christian  as  Charles  I.,  when  he  owned  so  nobly  his  guilt  in 
consenting  to  the  murder  of  Strafford. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   CHAPTERS    V    AND   VI 

ON  THE  PRIMITIVE  ECCLESIASTICAL  METHODS 

WE  proceed  to  trace  further  the  provisions  for  post- 
baptismal  repentance  in  primitive  times.  The  discipline — 
somewhat  unattractive  in  itself,  as  we  shall  see — testifies 
nevertheless  to  the  growth  of  a  penitential  spirit  among 
the  children  of  those  for  whom  apostles  had  laboured  and 
striven  in  their  prayers.  Most  interesting  it  is  to  observe 
these  features  stamped  already  on  that  heroic  little  family 
that  "went  through  fire  and  water,"  and  so  to  their 
"wealthy  place,"  when  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  had 
been  sheathed  at  last. 

There  were,  of  course,  stages  in  the  development  of 
these  notes  of  character  ;  and  the  beginnings  of  the  more 
prevalent  customs  should  be  determined,  though  not 
quite  with  the  positiveness  of  certain  modern  writers. 
Dr.  Harnack,  for  instance,  speaks  almost  as  if  the  Gospel 
had  begun  first  to  be  known  as  a  "  religion  of  pardon," 
about  A.D.  250,  when  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  as  he 
thinks,  was  instituted.  He  probably  means  that  the 
public  discipline  came  into  vogue  about  then  ;  but  that 
would  not  be  the  same  thing  as  a  new  "  second  sacra 
ment  "  after  baptism,  and  still  less  could  it  be  the  first 
extension  of  Christian  forgiveness  to  persons  repenting.1 
Indeed,  even  to  Judaism,  "  the  merciful  heart  of  forgive 
ness  "  had  not  been  unknown  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
trace  a  continuity  of  penitential  habit  and  thought  from 
God's  ancient  Church  to  our  own.  However,  not  look- 

1  See  Harnack's  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  (E.T.),  i.  214, 
«5- 

5* 
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ing  back  now  to  the  old  covenant,  but  having  regard  to 
the  earliest  Christianity  after  the  apostles,  let  us  proceed 
to  ask : 

What  was  the  first  use  of  penitence  in  the  primitive 
Church  ? 

Now,  scholars  differ  greatly  in  the  construction  they 
place  on  facts  recorded. 

Protestant  writers,  for  the  most  part,  contend  that : 

I.  Confessions  of  sins,  when  required  by  the  Church 
in  early  times,  were  always  made  in  public.     They  were 
not  voluntary,  but   consequent   on   a   formal  accusation, 
which  those  accused  were  obliged  to  meet.     The  accusers 
would  be  deacons,  usually  three  in  number  ;  the  judges, 
presbyters    or    bishops.1     The    whole     transaction    being 
public,  the  confessions  were  not  made  to  God,  but  to  the 
congregation  assembled. 

II.  In  fact,  these  confessions  were  simply  a  part  of 
the  penal  discipline  which  followed,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heart's  conversion  to  God.     They  were  almost 
like  pleading  guilty  before  a  magistrate. 

III.  When  penitents  were  restored  after  the  discipline, 
this  might  be  done  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  the  TTVCV- 
fjiaTLKoi  (i.e.  persons  endowed  with  special  spiritual  gifts, 
not  necessarily  ordained),  following  St.  Paul's  direction  in 
Gal.  vi.  I .     These  men  acted  on  behalf  of  the  congrega 
tion,   restoring   culprits   to   the    membership  which   they 
had  forfeited  :  they  administered  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
sacramental  absolution.     Nor,  even  when  public  offenders 
were  reinstated  at  the  end  by  the  bishop's  solemn  act, 
did  this  amount  to  more  than   a  canonical  acquittal  or 
amnesty  for  the  past,  accompanied  indeed  by  a  blessing, 
but  with   nothing  of  the   nature  of  a  sacrament.     The 
formal  reconciliation  was  brought  about  by  the  congre 
gation,    through    an    overseer    of    discipline    chosen    by 
themselves. 

IV.  When  private  confession  began,  neither  was  this 
followed  by  absolution  :  therefore,  nothing  like  the  present 

1  See  Harnack's  Sources  of  tht  Apostolic  Canons  (E.T.),  p.  39. 
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system  was  known  to  the  primitive  Church.  Indeed, 
writers  like  Luthardt,  who  are  strong  on  the  duty  of 
repentance,  yet  consider  "the  confessional  "  to  have  been 
instituted  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  when  penitential 
books  began  to  be  issued,  with  classification  of  sins ; 
when,  also,  the  Poenitentiale  of  Archbishop  Theodore  was 
introduced  into  England. 

However,  none  of  these  negations  by  Protestants  can 
be  accepted  entirely  without  demur.  Granting  that  the 
idea  of  reparation  to  the  community  would  be  prominent 
in  the  penances  of  a  ruder  class  of  converts — when,  says 
Batiffol,  penance  was  regarded  "  comme  une  discipline 
sociale  qui  maintient  1'Eglise  " — we  still  cannot  be  sure 
that  there  was  no  thought  of  confession  to  Almighty  God, 
with  expressions  of  sorrow  for  having  offended  against 
Him.1  Still  less  should  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
holier  motive  ought  to  have  lain  dormant  then  ;  or  that 
we  should  be  right,  now,  to  exclude  everything  except 
the  principle  of  satisfaction  to  a  congregation.2 

Next,  although  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  assign  limits 
to  the  exercise  of  ^apia-para,  and  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Xoyos  y^wcreo)?  would  be  extolled  and  held  in  repute 
for  investigation  of  motives  in  those  desirous  to  be  recon 
ciled,  we  can  still  see  that,  even  when  the  spiritual  gifts 
flourished  most,  they  were  irregular.  The  restoration  of 
penitents  cannot  have  depended  absolutely  on  these,  any 
more  than  it  did  by  rights  on  the  libelli  of  the  Decian 
martyrs. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  at  all  clear  that  the  public  absolutions 
by  bishops  did  not  convey  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  though 
scholars  differ  here,  and  the  negative  view  has  been  taken 

1  Mgr.  Batiffol  (Etudes  d1  Histoire  et  de  Thtologie  Positive,  i.  77, 78), insists  that, 
according  to  Tertullian,  "  le  pecheur  estr  reconcilie  a  Dieu,  non  a  1'Eglise   .    .    . 
une  satisfaction  offerte  arDieu  devant  1'Eglise  par  le  pecheur,  et  une  supplication 
adressee  a  Dieu  par  1'Eglise  pour  le  pecheur."     Surely,  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Divine  Head  was  to  be  reconciled  also  to  the  Body  in  Him — never  without  Him. 

2  Bishop  Gore,  indeed,  says  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  administered 
amiss  except  on  the  principle  that  sin  is  an  offence  against  the  community  on 
whose  behalf  the  priest  acts  (see  The  Body  of  Christ ,  pp.  330,  331).    But  that  can 
only  be  a  minor  consideration,  though  a  true  one.     Satisfaction  to  the  Church  is, 
however,  strongly  insisted  on  by  St.  Augustine  (see  his  Enchiridion^  65). 
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by  some  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  writers  equally, 
though  not  on  the  same  ground,  with  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans. 

On  private  absolution  I,  for  the  present,  merely  re 
mark  two  causes  for  its  scanty  recognition  in  the  earliest 
history  : 

First,  while  adult  baptism  continued  to  be  the  rule — 
and  this  was  often  deferred  (as  in  Constantine's  case)  till 
the  near  approach  of  death — absolutions,  however  bestowed, 
would  be  rare. 

And  secondly,  if  the  demand  was  for  public  rather 
than  private  confession,  the  same  would  apply  to  absolu 
tion  :  there  would  seem  little  use  or  meaning  in  a  private 
reconciliation  for  offences  owned  openly  and  still  remain 
ing  "  bound  "  by  the  public  censure.  But  this  is  very 
different  from  our  arguing  that  the  priest's  power  was 
not  recognised  in  an  "  interior  forum  "  as  well  as  the 
"  exterior. "  For,  if  private  confessions  were  unusual  at 
the  beginning,1  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  were 
sometimes  made.  That  the  common  custom  was  to 
confess  in  public  would  be  in  keeping  with  Jewish 
tradition,  and  with  instances  adduced  from  the  Bible 
itself  in  our  last  chapter. 

On  the  whole  : 

I.  Confessions   in   primitive    times,   though   made   in 
public  before  the  Church,  were  offered  to  Almighty  God. 

II.  The    immediate   and    ostensible    purpose    was    to 
express   willingness   to   undergo  discipline   for   notorious 
offences  of  which  these  persons  had  been  accused.     They 
were  the  introduction  to   a  term  of  public  ecclesiastical 
penance,  which  became  systematic  and  canonical  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century. 

III.  When,    on    the    fulfilment    of  the    discipline,    a 
pardon  was  at  last  granted,  the  more  ostensible  purport 
of  this  will  have  been  to  restore  the  offender  to  his  place 

1  It  is  thought  that  private  confessions  were  the  exception  till  venial  faults 
began  to  be  included  in  the  avowals  made.  Perhaps  we  should  be  safer  in  saying, 
till  the  list  of  graver  sins  under  the  Church's  cognisance  had  become  considerably 
extended. 
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as  a  communicant-member  of  the  Church,  and  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  Paschal  solemnities.  Whether  this 
public  pardon  had  power  also  to  clear  the  conscience,  and 
restore  the  penitent  by  forgiveness  of  sins,  must  remain 
a  little  doubtful.  Many  Roman  Catholic  writers  prefer 
to  regard  it  as  a  benediction  rather  than  an  absolution — 
the  last  in  order  of  several  benedictions  that  were  wont 
to  be  spoken  over  penitents  undergoing  discipline. 
These  generally  suppose  that  a  sacramental  absolution 
was  required  in  addition,  and  would  have  been  given 
previously  and  in  private.  But  perhaps  they  argue  more 
from  what  they  think  must  have  been,  than  from  what 
they  know  by  certain  evidence. 

What  we  do  gather  certainly  from  the  Fathers  is,  that 
a  sacrament  of  penitence  was  known  to  the  primitive 
Church.  In  other  words,  that  even  grievous  post- 
baptismal  sins  were  forgiven  after  repentance,  and  that 
the  instrument  in  such  forgiveness  was  either  a  bishop  or 
a  priest,  whose  authority  was  by  delegation  from  Christ 
Himself  through  the  Apostles.1 

IV.  As  to  the  less  grievous  sins,  while  both  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  and  St.  Augustine  advise  and  encourage  Christian 
people  to  pray  direct  to  God,  without  intervention  of  the 
clergy,  St.  Cyprian,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  speak  of 
a  public  confession,  in  his  day,  which  included  minora 
delicta.  One  can  guess  that  some  latitude  would  be 
allowed,  even  in  quite  primitive  times,  as  to  the  choice 
of  ways  for  acknowledging  lesser  daily  faults,  while  the 
great  crimes  were  always  what  engaged  most  attention. 

However,  so  much  obscurity  covers  the  details  of 
primitive  penitence  (particularly  as  regards  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  customs  not  everywhere  identical),  that 
the  long-standing  controversies  on  these  matters  will 
hardly  be  settled  in  our  time.  Names  of  some  of  the 
best  authorities  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  Appendix 
to  Chapter  VI.  In  the  present  book  I  avoid  all  minor 

1  It    is    not  necessary    to    notice   exceptional    and    extraordinary    cases   of 
absolution  by  a  deacon,  when  a  priest  could  not  by  any  means  be  procured. 
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topics  of  controversy  as  much  as  is  possible,  and  particularly 
such  as  are  obsolete  ;  while  I  seek  to  establish  a  continuous 
tradition  for  the  Sacrament  in  its  four-fold  division  of 
contrition,  confession,  absolution,  and  satisfaction. 

But  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  detail,  and  not 
withstanding  what  must  be  called  the  repulsive  features 
of  that  earlier  society  under  some  of  its  aspects — for  all 
were  not  heroes  and  martyrs — I  still  give  chief  attention 
here  to  the  sub-apostolic  age,  and  the  ages,  so  called,  of 
the  Apologists  and  of  the  great  Councils,  which  were  next 
to  that  in  order.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strong 
interest  and  reverential  feeling  which  we  own  towards  any 
foundations  which  apostles'  hands  had  laid,  our  special 
subject  now  requires  that  we  should  study  the  beginnings 
of  -penitence,  as  it  first  grew  into  a  system  under  the 
direction  of  men  who  cherished  the  apostolic  tradition. 
Without  this,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  estimate 
the  difficulty  of  the  work,  nor  the  stubbornness  of  the 
resistance  which  pagan  licence  and  profanity  offered  to 
the  purity  and  meekness  of  the  Gospel.  And  whereas 
the  apostles  themselves  had  made  their  converts  to  a 
great  extent  from  Jews,  those  who  succeeded  them, 
particularly  the  founders  of  the  Church  in  Africa,  be 
stowed  their  efforts  on  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  holy 
revelation  of  Sinai  and  the  law  of  obedience  to  one  only 
true  God  were  the  unknown  superstitions  of  a  despised 
race.  Add  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  how  tremendous  must  have  been  the  struggle 
for  truth  and  righteousness,  and  how  great  the  debt  we 
owe — worthy  to  be  acknowledged  ubique,  semper,  et  ab 
omnibus — to  the  faithful  rule,  and  doctrine,  and  example, 
and  martyr's  witness,  of  men  like  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

V.  I  will  merely  glance  at  the  later  history  of  peni 
tence  : 

From  the  seventh  century,  and  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  is  well-known  and  generally  admitted, 
confession  continued  to  be  enjoined  and  regularly  ob- 
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served.  There  is  no  need  to  examine  links  of  evidence 
which  are  so  many  and  so  sound.  However,  abuses 
crept  in  during  the  medieval  period  ;  friars  gave  easy 
penance,  and  contrition  was  little  insisted  upon.  One 
chief  object  of  later  revivals  on  the  Continent,  whether 
Oratorian  or  Jesuit,  was  to  reform  these  abuses.  In  our 
own  country,  too,  under  the  Stuarts,  we  find  good  bishops 
like  Andrewes  and  Cosin  on  the  side  of  a  more  wholesome 
penitence  ;  Laud  and  Jeremy  Taylor  confessors  to  well- 
known  eminent  laymen  ;  bishops  in  their  Visitation 
Articles  issuing  stringent  inquiries  whether  the  seal  has 
been  kept  (see  Canon  113),  and  confession  before  death 
resorted  to  by  many  individuals,  from  Charles  I.  and 
loyal  Derby  to  Speaker  Lenthall.  And  in  these  post- 
Reformation  instances,  especially,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  a  .sincere  motive  in  those  who  confessed.  Yet  the 
practice  in  England  became  more  and  more  exceptional, 
and  almost  died  out  under  the  Georges.  Where  shall  we 
find  rest  and  satisfaction  in  retrospect  ? 

We  ought  not  to  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  vitality 
of  the  "  true  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  "  through  all 
the  strange  fluctuations  of  medieval  piety.  Penitence  it 
was  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  many  a  grand 
religious  movement.  England  and  Scotland  profited  by 
the  remorse  of  St.  Columba,  and  all  Europe  by  the 
conversion  of  St.  Francis.  Some  there  were  whom 
sorrow  for  their  own  or  their  people's  transgressions 
moved,  like  David  or  the  Magdalene  of  old,  to  bring 
costly  offerings  to  the  Lord  who  had  received  them  into 
His  peace.1  Let  us  remember  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and 
the  fair  College  which  Chichele's  self-reproach  gave  to 
Oxford.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  preserve  grateful 
recollection  of  the  high  and  pure  tone  of  monastic  re 
ligion,  fed  by  the  zeal  of  earnest  spirits  flying  from  a 
life  of  crime,  nor  leave  unacknowledged  those  whose 

1  Most  of  these  instances  are  from  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  \\  is  possible  that 
a  similar  motive  had  led  to  the  munificent  foundations  of  the  first  famous 
Christian  church-builders,  viz.  Constantine  and  his  mother  St.  Helena. 
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penance  took  the  shape  of  pious  pilgrimages — whole 
some  bracing  for  souls  exhausted  by  the  ferment  of 
stormy  passions,  nor  withhold  our  reverence  from  that 
tender  pity  which  succoured  the  victims  of  plague  or 
civil  war,  encouraging  even  the  most  informal  confession 
sooner  than  to  let  men  die  without  assurance  of  God's 
pardon. 

Thus  did  our  forefathers  treasure  up,  and  preserve 
for  happier  times,  the  merciful  Gospel  of  the  Saviour 
of  sinners.  Later  on,  their  names  were  cast  out  as 
evil  by  Deists  and  semi-Arians  ;  but  the  tradition  was 
not  lost. 

As  to  the  survival  of  doctrine  : 

Scholastic  theology  has  been  of  much  service,  both  to 
the  cause  of  penitence  and  to  practical  Christianity  and 
the  whole  subject  of  morals.  Yet — because  of  the  cor 
ruptions  aforesaid  and  the  consequent  neglect  and  con 
tempt — we  are  on  the  whole  safer  if  we  make  a  bridge 
back  to  the  age  of  the  Councils,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of 
saints  and  martyrs  who  then  instructed  the  Church.  We 
of  the  Church  of  England  make  our  appeal  in  general  to 
antiquity.  We  are  not,  indeed,  in  bondage  to  each  and 
all  the  customs  of  old  time  ;  but  surely  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  our  acquainting  ourselves  with  general  principles 
and  laws  of  action  laid  down  by  Fathers  like  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Leo.  Earlier 
than  that,  perhaps,  though  the  teachers  are  venerable, 
their  ideas,  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
may  be  ruder  and  more  elementary  than  our  present 
needs  require.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth,  we  discover  a  spirit  which 
answers  remarkably  to  the  liberality  of  our  English 
Prayer  Book.  Confession  and  absolution  are  freely 
granted  to  those  who  need  restoration  through  the  power 
of  the  keys.  Access  to  the  holy  mysteries  is  allowed 
without  these,  by  prayer  alone,  or  prayer  combined  with 
fasting  and  alms  and  thanksgiving,  to  all  persons  whose 
consciences  are  void  of  u  the  great  offence  "  ;  to  whom,  as 
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St.  Augustine  says,1  the  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
our  quotidiana  mundatio. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  have  remarked  on  the  existence  of  a  small 
doubt  whether  the  penitence  used  by  devout  English  Churchmen 
during  the  Laudian  revival,  and  somewhat  later,  was  the  full 
sacrament  as  understood  by  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Ambrose.  If  we 
compare  Jeremy  Taylor's  teaching  (as  set  forth  in  his  Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  Repentance),  with  the  Diary  of  Evelyn,  who  was  Taylor's 
spiritual  son,  and  other  contemporaries,  we  cannot  but  observe  a 
strange  reticence  in  all  of  these  as  to  the  power  of  absolution,  though 
the  utmost  value  is  attached  to  confession  and  ghostly  counsel.  If 
this  was  so,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  gradual  discontinuance  of 
the  practice,  when  too  many  of  the  clergy  had  become  vicious  or 
worldly,  unlike  their  predecessors  who  had  suffered  under  the 
Commonwealth. 

1  Serm.  Ivi.  12.  Bishop  Racket's  Christian  Consolations,  chapter  ii.,  Hope, 
may  be  compared  :  "The  dailiness  of  sin  must  be  bewailed  with  the  dailiness  of 
sorrow  :  .  .  .  and  as  we  trespass  by  sins  of  daily  prevention,  there  is  a  dailiness  of 
mercy  to  comfort  us." 


CHAPTER   V 

PRIMITIVE  PENITENCE  FOR  GREATER  OR  DEADLY 

SINS 

I.  OUR  Prayer  Book  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
great  sins  and  the  small,  requiring  only  that  the  former 
should  be  matter  for  (what  is  called)  "  sacramental " 
confession,  with  absolution.  On  two  occasions,  the  most 
solemn  in  the  probation  of  souls,  direct  ministration  by 
a  priest  to  individual  penitents  is  both  plainly  described 
and  strenuously  urged.  The  first  is  before  coming  to 
feed  on  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  most  blessed 
Sacrament  ;  the  second  before  going  to  meet  our  Judge 
in  another  world.  Then,  our  English  Church  says  de 
finitely,  "Open"  your  "grief";  "make  a  special  confession 
of"  your  "sins."  She  says  this  either  to  those  dying  persons 
who  "feel"  their  consciences  "troubled  with  any  weighty 
matter," l  or  those  intending  communicants  who,  having 
transgressed  the  rule  of  God's  commandments  (whether 
by  actual  crimes  or  habitual  malice  of  will)  "  cannot 
quiet"  their  own  consciences  "therein."  That  is  evidently 
the  Church's  advice  and  precept.  Grievous  sinners  are 
to  confess  to  the  priest,  and  from  him  to  obtain  "  the 
benefit  of  absolution."  We  gather  from  the  plain  in 
tention  of  our  Ordinal  that  the  clergy  are  set  as  guardians 
of  holy  things  on  God's  behalf.  They  have  a  charge  like 
the  Levites,  who  pitched  their  tents  around  the  Taber 
nacle,  lest  any  who  were  unclean  should  approach  to 

1  Hooker  "  would  incline"  sick  parishioners  "to  confession  and  bewailing  their 
sins  .  .  .  and  then  to  receive  the  Communion,  .  .  .  as  a  seal  betwixt  God  and 
them  of  His  mercy  to  their  souls  "  (Walton,  The  Life  of  Richard  Hooker,  Lives, 
vol.  i.  p.  337,  edition  Oxford,  1805). 
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worship.  u  Ghostly  counsel  and  advice"  are  also  speci 
fied  ;  but  these  can  scarcely  be  understood  here  as  bearing 
on  the  higher  life,  but  only  on  the  grave  transgressions 
u  by  will,  word,  or  deed,"  which  have  been  confessed. 
The  exhortation  in  our  Prayer  Book  is  not  addressed  to 
those  who  are  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  going 
on  unto  perfection. 

II.  This  is  an  old  distinction,  between  mortal  and 
venial.  There  must,  of  course,  be  gradations  of  guilt  : 
according  to  the  degrees  of  mischief  inherent  in  various 
wrong-doings ;  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  deliberate 
malice  ;  the  doer's  perception  of  consequences.  Most 
of  this  is  discernible  by  a  man's  natural  moral  sense. 

Again,  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  not  only  were  the  chiet 
offences  ranked  together  under  Two  Tables,  but  penalties 
were  measured  by  the  culprit's  intention,  or  the  condition 
of  the  person  injured.  See  Levit.  iv.  v.  vi.  Bishop 
Pearson  observes  that  "  some  of  the  greater  sins  nominated 
and  specified  in  the  Law  had  annexed  unto  them  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  that  sentence  irreversible."  1  See 
Exod.  xxi.  12-25,  xxxi.  15,  and  Levit.  xviii.  29.  These 
were  excluded  from  benefit  of  sin  or  trespass  offering. 

But,  among  Christians,  the  doctrine  of  mortal  or 
deadly  sins  was  founded  on  a  verse  of  St.  John  :  "  If 
any  man  see  his  brother  sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death 
he  shall  ask,  and  God  will  give  him  life  for  them  that 
sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  :  not 
concerning  this  do  I  say  that  he  should  make  request. 
All  unrighteousness  is  sin  :  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto 
death."  (i  St.  John  v.  16.) 

If  this  is  a  solitary  text  it  contains,  nevertheless,  an 
authoritative  statement  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  at 
tention  of  all  who  hear  it.  From  the  time  that  this 
Epistle  was  penned  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
distinction  of  sins,  nor  of  the  distinctive  treatment  re 
quired  for  those  in  each  category.  But  these  distinctions 

1  Pearson,  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  article  x.  (p.  648,  edition  Oxford, 
1870). 
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did  not  begin  with  St.  John,  seeing  that  the  same  sort 
of  thing  had  been  enforced  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  has 
been  observed  already. 

III.  Two  things  were  left  to  the  Church's  prudent 
discretion.  First,  what  sins  were  these  "  sins  unto 
death  "  ?  And,  secondly,  were  they  remissible  by  any 
other  means,  if  not  by  the  Church's  regular  canonical 
pardon  ?  Or  were  they  really  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
prayers  ? 

We  shall  see  directly  what  few  were  excluded  from 
the  public  discipline.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
these  answered  to  the  complete  view  and  sentence  of 
St.  John.  For  instance,  St.  Paul  had  enumerated  seven 
teen  <c  works  of  the  flesh  "  by  which  the  heavenly  in 
heritance  would  be  forfeited  ;  St.  James  had  inveighed 
against  cruelty,  fraud,  avarice,  and  luxury,  just  as  Amos 
had  done  long  before  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  Christian's  moral  standard  could  ever  have  been  less 
strict  than  the  ancient  (St.  Matt.  v.  20).  Many  sins 
therefore  were  reckoned,  now  as  always,  among  the 
capitalia^  which  were  not  marked  specially,  and  for  which 
forgiveness  might  still  be  sought  through  appointed 
means  ;  of  which  more  hereafter.  Yet,  from  the  apostles' 
time  or  soon  after  the  apostles,  three  offences  were  re 
served,  with  which  the  Church  refused  to  deal,  referring 
them  only  to  the  judgment  of  Almighty  God.  These 
three  were  idolatry,  fornication,  and  murder  :  how  came 
they  to  be  selected  ?  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  whether 
the  Council  in  Acts  xv.  was  concerned  with  anything 
greater  than  to  prescribe  a  minimum  of  ceremonial  ex 
actness  for  Gentile  converts.  Many  suppose  that  the 
apostles  had  only  sacrificial  feasts  in  view  when  they 
enjoined  abstinence,  not  merely  from  "  meats  offered  to 
idols,"  but  from  u  blood  " *  ;  and  that  they  even  men 
tioned  "  fornication  "  in  consequence  of  this  association 
(compare  i  Sam.  ii.  22,  or  Num.  xxv.).  But  it  is 

1  See  Levit.  iii.  17 ;  I  Sam.  xiv.  33 ;  also  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25,  26,  where  "eating 
with  the  blood  "  is  in  company  with  idolatry,  adultery,  and  the  sword. 
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not  easy  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  this.  A  deeper  prin 
ciple  must  have  been  involved,  and  if  we  pass  from 
Acts  xv.  to  Rev.  xxii.,  where  a  classification  is  made  of 
those  standing  finally  <c  without  the  Church,"  we  are  struck 
at  once  by  the  juxtaposition  there  of  Ci  fornicators, 
murderers,  and  idolaters."  1 

These  three,  then,  were  from  early  times  marked  and 
set  apart.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  marking  of  them 
dates  from  St.  John,  whether  the  Council  aforesaid  had 
meant  to  refer  to  them  or  not.  For  it  is  particularly 
to  be  remembered  that  St.  John  did  not  teach  that  u  sins 
unto  death  "  were  unpardonable  before  God  2 ;  nor  did 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  allude  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that,  so  far  as  public 
discipline  went,  no  grace  was  extended  to  those  guilty  of 
idolatry  (which  involved  apostasy  from  the  faith),  or 
adultery,  or  wilful  homicide.  About  A.D.  220  Pope 
Calixtus  thought  fit  to  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  transgressors  of  the  seventh  commandment ;  and  so, 
by  degrees,  the  first  severity  was  relaxed  (to  the  great 
indignation  of  Tertullian).  But  while  the  exclusion  re 
mained  in  force  these  crimes  were  accounted  heinous,  not 
merely  for  their  disobedience  to  the  Divine  law,  but  as 
most  hurtful  to  Christian  society.  Idolatrous  worship 
was  a  breach  of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  but 
it  was  also  a  cause  of  deepest  trouble  and  distress  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  shaming  them  before 
their  heathen  opponents,  and  thinning  their  ranks  by  most 
lamentable  disaffection.  The  wound  it  gave  to  the  unity 
of  holy  Church  might  not  be  passed  over  without  stern 
and  exemplary  punishment.  Adultery,  too,  would  be 
regarded  as  mainly  a  social  offence,  even  by  those  who 

1  "Things  strangled"  are  not  included  in  the  "  Western  "  text,  as  shown  by 
the   Greek  Codex  D,   Latin  MSS.,  and  quotations  in  St.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
St.  Cyprian,  and  other  Latin  writers. 

2  i   St.  John  v.  1 6  affords,  surely,  an  instance  of  great  improvement  in  R.V. 
over  A.V.     I  should  be  inclined  to  say  the  same  of  Heb.  xii.  17.     What  Esau 
sought  was  the  blessing— not  repentance.     The  latter  he  could  have  had  if  he 
had  sought  for  it.     To  the  former  he  had  no  right  at  all  while  he  remained 
impenitent. 
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remembered  the  higher  ground  taken  by  St.  Paul,  in 
sisting  on  the  obligation  of  purity  to  all  who  are  made 
Christ's  members.1  For  men's  passions  were  very  law 
less,  and  frequent  breaches  of  the  conjugal  bond  led  to 
savage  brawls  ending  in  bloodshed  (compare  Col.  iii.  5 
with  verse  8  of  the  same  chapter).  And  then  came 
murder  itself — the  greatest  wrong  that  could  be  done  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  community. 

These  were  the  crimes  which  were  simply  punished, 
not  forgiven,  so  far  as  the  Church's  authority  was  con 
cerned.  Being  what  they  were,  the  entire  congregation 
took  cognisance  of  them  (compare  i  Cor.  v.  4).  Very 
probably  information  would  be  laid  against  the  culprits 
by  some  of  the  deacons  (three  in  number,  according  to 
Harnack  2),  and  so  would  be  brought  to  the  presbyters, 
and  from  them  to  the  bishop ;  but  the  whole  number 
of  faithful  would  combine  to  shut  out  the  offenders. 
After  that  a  common  supplication  on  behalf  of  the  guilty 
might  still  be  presented  to  the  Ears  of  infinite  com 
passion.  The  Divine  mercy  was  not  despaired  of:  only 
the  Church's  channels  were  sealed  against  these  worst 
criminals.  Even  that  rigour,  indeed,  may  appear  incon 
sistent  with  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  the  incestuous  Cor 
inthian,3  and  we  almost  wonder  to  hear  that  the  bar 
was  not  finally  removed  till  the  time  of  Pope  Celestine  I. 
(A.D.  422-32).  But  we  should  consider  what  was  likely 
to  be  approved  by  the  rough  moral  sense  of  that  day, 
and  what  was  supposed  to  be  called  for  by  the  circum 
stances  of  a  Church  under  persecution.  For  instance, 
one  can  well  imagine  the  extreme  indignation  and  per- 

1  See    i    Cor.   vi.,   Ephes.   v.,   Col.   iii.,    I    Thess.  iv.     St.   Peter  insists  on 
"  behaviour  seemly  among  the  Gentiles."     St.  Augustine  replies  to  those  who 
pretend  that  sins  of  the  flesh  are  not  great  sins,  "  Contra  hanc  diaboli  susurrationem 
debemus  habere  Christi  Incarnationem  "  :  Serm.  ccxxiv.  2.     St.  Chrysostom  (in 
i   Cor.  Horn,  xv.-xviii.)  connects  fornication  with  other  sins.     For  the  connection 
with  idolatry  compare  Rev.  ii.  20. 

2  See  Harnack,  Sources  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  (E.T.),  p.  39. 

3  Unless,  indeed,   that  offender  was  a  different  person  from  the  reconciled 
penitent  of  2  Cor.  ii.,  which  I  do  not  believe.     Some  think  that  the  former  was 
put  to  death  (i  Cor.  v.  5).     But  ei's  6\e0pov  TTJS  crap/c<Ss  need  not  amount  to  an 
irreversible  doom. 
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plexity  with  which  a  loyal  remnant  would  regard  the  sin 
of  apostasy.  And  the  same  would  be  felt  in  a  consider 
able  degree  towards  scandalous  immorality.  They  who 
had  chosen  to  go  back  to  Paganism,  with  its  abominations, 
could  scarcely  claim  for  themselves  privileges  which  they 
had  despised  and  forfeited.  They  had  denied  Christ  in 
the  presence  of  men,  and  they  should  be  denied  before 
the  angels  of  God.  Nay,  was  it  not  written,  of  all  the 
greater  transgressions,  that  they  who  do  them  "  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  "  ?  So  long  as  Christian 
apologists  could  hold  up  their  heads  and  declare1  that 
"  Christians  lead  good  lives,  though  they  are  punished  as 
malefactors,"  and  u  they  who  hate  them  can  give  no  reason 
for  their  hatred,"  there  was  always  hope  that  the  Church 
would  hold  her  ground.  Fire  and  sword  and  torture 
would  have  no  power  to  shake  the  firmness  of  a  pure 
conscience  and  a  soul  prepared  by  prayer ;  Christian 
martyrs  had  inherited  to  the  full  all  that  splendid,  daunt 
less  courage  with  which  the  book  of  Daniel  has  made 
us  familiar,  or  the  second  of  Maccabees.  Whereas,  if 
they  were  deprived  of  an  answer  through  cowardice  of 
false  brethren,  or  unworthy  converts  'c  looking  back  to 
Egypt,"  all  might  well  seem  lost.  We  can,  therefore, 
understand  how  such  severe  punishment  came  to  be 
meted  out  to  the  prime  offenders.  And  yet  it  is  inter 
esting  to  note  traces  of  a  more  merciful  spirit  beginning 
early,  and  to  discover  this  in  those  who  were  themselves 
the  most  fearless  sufferers.  Martyrs  like  St.  Cyprian 
were  especially  tender  towards  those  who  had  endured 
much,  though  not  the  whole,  of  what  they  were  threat 
ened  with  ;  and  of  some  who  had  thus  given  way  after 
torture,  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria  (another  martyr-bishop) 
could  say  that  "  they  exhibited  in  their  bodies  the  marks 
of  Jesus."2- 

IV.     If  we  ask  what  was  customary  with  regard  to 

1  See  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (chap.  v.  ad  fin.). 

2  St.    Peter  of  Alexandria,   Epistola  Canontca,  i.,  errfy/Aara  TOV  'lyvov  ;  cf. 
Gal.  vi.  17. 
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grave  sins  other  than  the  three  particularly  excluded, 
we  cannot  be  very  sure  of  our  answer.  But  as  I  have 
said  already,  there  must  have  been  others  which  the 
public  conscience  recognised  as  deadly,  and  these,  even 
from  the  first  founding  of  the  Church,  cannot  have  been 
fewer  in  number  than  the  many  "  works  of  the  flesh  "  men 
tioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  v.1  Lists  of  "capital  "  offences 
are  also  given  by  Hermas  (Mandat.  viii.)  and  Tertullian 
(Adv.  Marciony  iv.  9),  though  these  seem  to  have  been 
compiled  without  much  care  or  order.  The  tendency, 
however,  would  be  to  begin  with  only  a  few,  and  then  for 
the  list  to  be  extended  (see  Appendix  II.)  as  Christian  faith 
and  practice  became  more  enlightened.  u  Very  many 
were  added  in  course  of  time,"  says  Martene.2  To  these 
the  Church's  pardon  was  applicable  ;  under  certain  re 
strictions,  however,  which  must  now  be  considered. 

Under  the  system  known  as  Exomologesis,  which 
prevailed  especially  at  Carthage  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa  from  the  date  of  the  Decian  persecution,  penance 
was  allowed  once — not  more  than  once — for  grievous 
sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  publicly  confessed. 
That  penitence  had  its  birth  in  confession  we  easily  learn 
from  Tertullian  ;  but  was  the  confession  merely  an  acknow 
ledgment  of  some  crime  for  which  the  offender  had  been 
delated  ?  or  was  it  rather  the  owning  of  all  that  made 
him,  in  his  private  conscience,  guilty  before  God  ?  While 
self-examination  was  little  practised  or  understood,  there 
would  be  no  great  difference  between  these  alternatives. 
Whether  spontaneous  or  not,  the  sinner's  confession 
would  refer  to  a  single  and  probably  notorious  offence. 
That  made,  he  would  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
flentes  or  substrati^  and  endure  his  punishment  for  the 
time  imposed  by  the  bishop.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  a 
passage  in  St.  Cyprian  (Ep.  xvii.  2)  that  a  public  confession 
sometimes  included  minora  delicta  ;  and  there  are  instances, 
in  which  the  matter  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 


1  Quoted  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  sermon  (351)  on  Penitence. 

2  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Rit.  I.  vi.  4. 
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detailed.1  But  surely  anything  like  a  full  enumeration 
must  have  been  exceptional,  whether  we  regard  the  probable 
dulness  of  ignorance,  the  impossibility  of  making  public 
certain  classes  of  sins,  or  even  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  be  tried  in  the  civil  law-courts,  which,  faulty  and 
unsatisfactory  though  they  were,  could  not  be  disregarded 
entirely.  This  last  objection,  however,  would  not  apply 
so  much  to  quite  primitive  times,  when  the  Roman 
provinces  were  so  carelessly  and  casually  governed, 
as  I  tried  to  show  in  Chapter  IV.  (compare,  of  course, 
i  Cor.  vi.  i). 

The  penance  once  exhausted,  penitents  were  reconciled 
and  restored  to  communion,  generally  in  time  for  the  Easter 
Festival.  I  am  not  convinced  by  an  obscure  passage  in 
St.  Irenxus  (Adv.  Hter.  I.  xiii.  5)  that  pardon  was  ever 
refused  to  penitents  who,  having  been  regularly  admitted 
to  the  public  discipline,  had  fulfilled  whatever  was 
required  of  them.2  What  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
punishment  was  very  severe  while  it  lasted,  and  might 
include  fasting, '  wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  a  couch  on 
hard  stones  ;  this  to  continue  till,  with  words  of  blessing, 
the  penitents  were  admitted  to  the  stage  of  consistentes ; 
which  gained,  there  was  no  exclusion  remaining  except 
from  sacramental  communion,  and  that  soon  to  follow. 
Ancient  Canons  betray  a  difference  in  some  respects 
between  East  and  West,  the  tone  of  Asia  being  more 
vindictive,3  while  Alexandria,  in  agreement  with  Rome, 
drew  up  regulations  on  the  whole  much  milder.  Still  the 
discipline  was  strict  and  severe  in  every  province  and  in 
every  part  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  perhaps  those 
are  in  the  right  who  maintain  that,  by  reason  of  this 
excessive  strictness,  it  was  seldom  resorted  to,  seldom 
endured  to  the  end,  seldom  attempted  even  at  the 
beginning.  But  I  should  prefer  to  think  that  the 
treatment  soon  became  gentler,  when  the  first  indigna- 

1  See  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28,  vi.  9.,  vii.  9. 

2  See,  however,  Pullan,  The  Christian  Tradition,  p.  248. 

3  The  Canons  of  St.  Basil  are  noted  for  their  great  severity ;  more  even  than 
those  of  Ancyra,  A.D.  314. 
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tion  against  lapsed  Christians  had  somewhat  abated  ;  as 
it  would,  when  the  more  critical  times  of  persecution 
were  over,  and  seasons  of  refreshment  had  returned  (see, 
for  instance,  the  Canons  of  Laodicaea,  about  A.D.  370). 
Then  many  hearts  would  be  moved  to  pity  for  those 
erring  brethren  whom  they  had  left  weeping  in  the  porch, 
while  themselves  went  forward  to  claim  their  portion  in 
the  holy  and  joyful  mysteries.  In  Hooker's  opinion, 
those  performing  penance  were  "  greatly  eased  by  the 
good  construction  which  the  charity  of  those  times  gave 
to  such  actions,  wherein  men's  piety  and  voluntary  care  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  did  purchase  them  much  more  love 
than  their  faults  (the  testimony  of  common  frailty)  were 
able  to  procure  disgrace." J  Nor  are  we  obliged  to 
suppose  that  the  harsher  rules  were  applied  to  all  cases 
without  discrimination.  The  hand  that  chastised  was, 
after  all,  the  hand  of  Mater  Ecclesia. 

V.  But  then,  why  was  the  reconciliation  through 
public  penitence  only  permitted  once  in  a  lifetime  ?  That 
this  restriction  was  long  observed  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  should  merely  have  to  quote  the  familiar  passage 
from  St.  Ambrose  (A.D.  384),  who  declares  that  to  repeat 
the  process  would  be  to  "  luxuriate  "  in  Christ's  mercy.2 
This  deserves  some  attention.  And,  first,  let  us  take 
primitive  penitence  in  connection  with  primitive  Baptism. 

It  is  evident  that  the  early  Fathers  were  a  good  deal 
perplexed  by  the  recurrence  of  grave  sins  after  baptism  ; 
that  is,  when  the  sacrament  of  initiation  had  been  ad 
ministered  to  persons  of  full  age.  Adult  Baptism  was 
not,  indeed,  the  only  sort  that  was  practised  or  contem 
plated  :  St.  Irenasus  includes  "  infantes  et  parvulos  "  among 
those  who  "  renascuntur  in  Deum," 3  and  St.  Cyprian 
urges  parents  to  bring  their  children  at  the  youngest.4 
But  it  is  certain  that  infant  baptism  was  practised  less 


1  Hooker,  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  VI.  iv.  2. 

2  St.  Ambrose,  De  Pcenitentia,  ii.  95. 
8  St.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  H<zr.  II.  xxii.  4. 
4  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixiv.  2,, 
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and  less,1  and  scarcely  any  of  the  eminent  saints  and 
Fathers  whose  names  we  know  were  led  to  the  font 
before  they  were  grown  up.2  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
welcomes  infants  cordially  "  in  case  of  danger "  ;  but 
most  of  his  eloquent  exhortations  are  intended  for  those 
candidates  who  would  be  responsible  for  their  own  actions. 
Again,  the  institution  of  the  catechumenate,  with  grades 
of  instruction  and  strict  penitential  exercises,3  marked  a 
growing  disposition  to  defer  the  sacrament — partly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  a  dreadful  fear  of  relapsing  which  had 
been  aroused  by  the  Decian  trouble  and  its  consequences. 
But,  even  without  persecution,  the  early  Church  had  so 
high  an  estimate  of  a  Christian's  baptismal  adoption  that, 
if  it  did  not  always  postpone  the  "  sealing  and  initiation  " 
until  years  of  discretion,  it  was  still  inclined  to  hold  the 
gift  of  baptismal  regeneration  for  a  boon  to  be  accepted 
intelligently,  and  cherished  as  sufficient  for  the  remainder 
of  the  soul's  warfare.  The  hope  was  that  baptism  (par 
ticularly  if  completed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands)  would 
be  the  seal  of  a  sincere  conversion,  answering  to  the 
soul's  renewal  by  the  act  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sins 
might  have  been  many  in  the  unregenerate  state,  "  but 
after  that  life-giving  water  succoured  me,"  says  St.  Cyprian, 
"  washing  away  the  stain  of  former  years  ...  to  sin  no 
more  has  begun  to  be  of  faith,  as  heretofore  to  sin  had  been 
of  human  error."  4  The  newly-baptized  had  passed  through 
the  gate  of  death  to  a  glorious  resurrection  in  Christ ;  he 
had  been  "  sometime  darkness,  but  now  he  was  light  in 
the  Lord,"  and  must  "  walk  as  a  child  of  light."  "  Let 

1  Yet  neither  the  shape  of  ancient  fonts,  nor  the  frescoes  in  the  Catacombs, 
throw  much  light  on  the  ages  of  candidates  and  the  customs  regarding  infants. 

2  So  late  as  A.D.  404  we  read  of  about  three  thousand  adult  catechumens  being 
expected  at  a  Paschal  function  of  Baptism.     See  Palladius,  Dial,  de  Vila  Chrys. 
(Opera  Chrysostomi,  xiii.  34,  Benedictine  edition).  This  happened  at  Constantinople, 
and  is  remarkable  because  the  new  Rome  had  never  been  heathen  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  ancient  capital  (see  a  statement  by  Constantine,   in  Theodoret's 
Hist.  i.  1 6) ;  so  that  most  of  the  three  thousand,  unless  slaves  imported  from  other 
countries,  must  have  been  born  of  Christian  parents. 

3  See  the  famous  Lectures  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  requires  confession 
before  baptism  (i.  2,  5).     See  also  St.  Justin  Martyr's  interesting  account  of  the 
preparation  in  his  Apology,  i.  61. 

4  St.  Cyprian,  Ad  Don.  4. 
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not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies"  ;  "  Sin 
shall  not  have  dominion  over  you."  All  that  boldness 
of  hope  which  St.  Paul  had  imparted  to  the  disciples  in 
Rome  was  infused  into  patristic  teaching  on  the  new  life 
of  God's  adopted  children.  "  By  the  Holy  Spirit,"  says 
St.  Basil,1  cc  paradise  is  restored,  we  ascend  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  we  return  to  the  adoption  of  sons  :  we  have 
confidence  given  to  call  God  our  Father,  to  be  made 
partakers  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  be  called  children  ot 
light,  and  to  be  inheritors  of  eternal  glory  ;  in  a  word, 
to  be  filled  with  all  fulness  of  blessing."  Even  in  making 
their  defence  to  the  heathen,  Christian  apologists  would 
boast  of  their  Divine  descent,  or  expatiate  on  the  glory  of 
the  new  birth,  which  sincerity  required  them  to  publish. 

Perseverance  was  almost  counted  upon  after  baptism. 
"  '  I  have  heard,  sir/  say  I,  c  from  certain  teachers,  that 
there  is  no  other  repentance  save  that  which  took  place 
when  we  went  down  into  the  water  and  received  remission 
of  our  former  sins/  He  saith  to  me,  '  Thou  hast  well 
heard  ;  for  so  it  is.  For  he  that  hath  received  re 
mission  of  sins  ought  no  longer  to  sin,  but  to  dwell  in 
purity.'  " 2  And  so  early  writers  like  Origen  were  at 
first  inclined  to  teach  that  no  subsequent  cleansing  could 
be  looked  for  ;  or,  at  least,  no  mercy  granted  by  the 
Church.  When  it  was  felt  that  this  ruling  would  cause 
despair,  since  many  of  the  baptized,  though  "  before  their 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  had  been  openly  set  forth  crucified," 
committed  crimes  common  to  the  "  Gentiles  who  knew 
not  God,"  and  yet  heartily  repented  of  the  same,  the 
Church  came  to  allow,  as  a  "  second  plank  after  ship 
wreck,"  :  that  all  who  honestly  confessed  their  sins 
should  have  the  public  discipline  to  fall  back  upon — once 
indeed,  but  not  more  than  once.  " '  But  I  say  unto  you,' 
saith  he,  *  if  after  this  great  and  holy  calling  any  one, 
being  tempted  of  the  devil,  shall  commit  sin,  he  hath 

1  De  Spir.  Sanct.  xv.  36.  2  Hermas,  Mand.  iv.  3. 

3  This  metaphor,  commonly  attributed  to  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  cxxx.  3),  is  really 
employed  much  earlier  by  Tertullian  {De  Poenit.  4,  "Sinner,  so  embrace  .  .  . 
repentance  ...  as  a  shipwrecked  man  the  protection  of  some  plank"). 
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only  one  repentance.'  "  l  For  this  once  the  door  was 
opened,  and  even  those  guilty  of  any  of  the  three 
reserved  crimes  were  soon  admitted  with  the  rest.  But 
several  Fathers  who  allow  this,  as  Hermas  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  speak  of  the  indulgence  as  almost  excessive, 
and  as  if  its  limits  must  never  be  exceeded.  And  when 
St.  Ambrose  declares  for  "  one  baptism,  one  penitence," 
we  might  suppose  that  he  considered  the  latter  as 
absolutely  as  the  former  not  fit  to  be  repeated. 

All  this  sounds  excessively  harsh  to  our  modern 
notions ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  refusal  to 
receive  penitents  a  second  time  applied  only  to  the  public 
discipline,  commonly  called  Exomologesis.  And  surely, 
when  one  considers  the  sort  of  crimes  which  might  often 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  prevalence  of  violent  and 
lawless  passions,3  there  was  good  reason  for  avoiding  the 
scandal  of  exhibiting  such  horrors  frequently.  The  com 
munity  had  to  be  thought  of  as  well  as  the  individual. 
Indeed,  who  can  say  whether  St.  Ambrose's  warning  "  not 
to  luxuriate  in  Christ "  4  may  not  be  needed  sometimes  even 
in  this  present  age  of  refinement  ?  We  are  less  outwardly 
coarse  in  our  habits  and  speech  than  was  then  the  case  ; 
but  are  not  some  things  done  among  us  still  which  pro 
voke  the  just  wrath  of  the  Almighty  now  as  ever  ?  Have 
we  no  unworthy  communicants  ? 

One  may  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Church  was  not  implacable  towards  malefactors.  How, 
indeed,  could  such  a  thing  have  been  possible  at  any 
time  in  the  Church  of  God,  built  on  the  foundation  of 
apostles  ?  St.  John's  First  Epistle  was  received  as  genuine 
throughout  the  early  period  (see  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  25), 
and  from  St.  John  they  had  learned  to  believe  that  "  if 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  ;  and  He  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  No  ecclesiastical  regulations  could  clash 

1  Hermas,  Mand.  iv.  3. 

2  St.  Ambrose,  De  Pcenit.  ii.  95. 

3  See  any  of  the  ancient  Canons  on  morals. 

4  St.  Ambrose,  De  Panit.  ii.  95. 
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with  the  Church's  constant  belief  that  their  Saviour's 
blood  was  a  sufficient  ransom  for  sinners,  unfailing 
through  the  ages.  But  let  us  hear  St.  Augustine,1  who, 
after  first  insisting  that  the  Church  has  no  "  place  of 
humblest  penitence "  for  the  relapsed  (that  is,  after  the 
semel\  proceeds  as  follows  :  cc  Yet  who  would  dare  to 
say  to  God,  Why  dost  Thou  spare  this  man  a  second 
time,  when,  after  his  first  penitence,  he  has  fallen  again 
into  the  snares  of  iniquity  ?  Who  would  dare  to  say 
that  .  .  .  what  is  written  does  not  apply  to  such,  '  Be 
strong,  and  He  shall  establish  your  heart,  all  ye  that 
put  your  trust  in  the  Lord  '  ?  " 

VI.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  exception  to  the 
mildness  of  saintly  bishops.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  read, 
without  a  feeling  akin  to  horror,  of  the  protracted  ex 
communications  which  were  enjoined  on  some  classes  of 
offenders.  The  tender  heart  of  St.  Cyprian,  placed  as 
he  was  between  the  cruel  rigour  of  Novatianists  and  the 
laxness  of  so-called  "  martyrs  "  of  Carthage,  would  readmit 
the  lapsed  to  communion,  yet  only  in  extremis  ;  the  i3th 
Nicene  Canon  makes  the  same  exception  for  the  benefit 
of  those  moribund  who  begged  for  "  the  last  and  most 
necessary  Viaticum  "  ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 2  calls  this 
an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  "  benevolence  "  of  the 
Fathers.  Dr.  Bright  is  of  opinion  that  those  admitted 
thus  had  not  always  completed  even  the  first  part  of 
their  discipline,  nor  so  much  as  desired  to  do  penance, 
"like  the  aged  Serapion  at  Alexandria."  But  if  a 
question  is  raised  whether  they  were  ever  restored  to 
communion  before  the  last  sickness  overtook  them,  the 
answer  can  only  be  in  the  negative,  unless  their  term 
of  punishment  had  been  duly  attained.  Meanwhile, 
when  we  find  St.  Basil  ordering  accidental  homicides 

1  See  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  cliii.  7)  to  Macedonius.    Rigorists  would  perhaps  have 
quoted,  against  reiteration,  our  Lord's  words  in  St.  John  v.  14:  "Behold,  thou 
art  made  whole  :  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee." 

2  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,   Ad  Letoium  Ep.  canonica  (Opera,  ii.   1 21,  edition 
Paris,  1638). 

8  W.  Bright,  The  Canons  of  the  first  Four  General  Councils,  p.  53. 
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to  remain  for  ten  years  in  all  in  the  successive  grades 
of  the  penitents,1  we  fail  to  imagine  any  public  scandal 
or  peril  which  could  justify  these  extremes,  and  certainly 
have  no  wish  to  return  to  a  state  of  things  now,  happily, 
long  forgotten.  That  prolonged  fasting  from  the  Bread 
of  Life  must  indeed  have  been  a  famine  for  the  un 
happy  soul. 

VII.  It  does  seem  impossible  to  approve  the  long 
excommunications.  We  must  not,  however,  accuse  our 
fathers  in  the  faith  of  hindering  the  contrite  from  obtain 
ing  pardon  of  Almighty  God.  And  although  I  have 
shown  already  that  to  forbid  such  a  thing  would  not  have 
been  thought  of  at  any  time  in  the  Church's  history,  I 
ought  now  to  add  that  the  contrite  were  not  left  to 
their  own  resources  in  seeking  forgiveness,  nor  to  their 
own  resources  aided  merely  by  the  intercessions  of  the 
faithful. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  given  reasons  (in  a  former 
chapter)  why  it  was  inevitable  that  public  confession  of 
sins  should  be  supplemented,  and  before  long  superseded, 
by  a  private  "  opening  of  grief"  to  one  of  Christ's 
ministers.  This  could  be  granted  at  any  time,  before 
or  after  the  avowal  before  the  congregation  ;  and  access 
could  be  had  to  it  even  when  an  offender  had  repeated 
his  offence,  so  as  to  be  no  more  eligible  for  Exomologesis. 
Nor  can  we  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  this  means 
would  be  largely  used  :  the  reserve  which  seals  lips 
against  any  confession  whatsoever  is  the  product  of  a 
much  later  subjective  consciousness  ;  and  to  the  ancients 
it  was  far  more  natural  to  believe  that  "  he  that  hideth 
his  sins  shall  not  prosper."  They  would  be  quite  ready 
to  confess  to  a  priest,  as  St.  Cyprian  urges2  (in  a  passage 
which  is  not  easily  referred  to  the  public  penitence).  That 
this  practice  did,  in  fact,  exist  from  very  ancient  times  may 
be  proved  by  a  variety  of  allusions  (some  as  early  as  the 
Didacht)  which  have  been  collected  carefully  by  Roman 

1  St.  Basil,  Ep.  clxxxviii.  can.  ii. 

2  St.  Cyprian,  De  Lapsis>  18  and  19. 
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Catholic  writers  in  our  own  day.1  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  what  concern  the  Church  in  Rome  and 
in  Constantinople.  Here  were  established  penitentiary 
priests,  whose  business  was  to  receive  in  private  those 
who  came  of  their  own  accord  to  confess,  and,  after 
hearing  them,  to  give  advice  as  to  satisfaction  by  penance. 
Sometimes  these  penitentiaries  would  consider  it  their 
duty  to  send  them  on  farther,  to  "where  the  whole 
Church  was  convened  "  (not,  of  course,  if  they  were  no 
longer  admissible  to  discipline).  Those  who  could  still 
be  admitted,  though  their  first  confession  had  been 
private  and  voluntary,  must  then  pass  through  the  ranks 
side  by  side  with  others  whose  crimes  had  been  divulged 
by  accusation  or  letters  of  inquiry.  But  it  is  not  gener 
ally  supposed — although  there  are  two  opinions  as  to 
this2 — that  the  at  first  private  penitents  must  by  an 
inflexible  rule  have  waited  for  the  public  Absolution  before 
they  could  attain  to  a  regular  pardon  and  deliverance  from 
the  sins  confessed.  There  may  have  been,  for  instance, 
a  private  Absolution  by  the  penitentiary  priest,  which 
would  restore  •  a  soul  to  all  privileges  except  the  Paschal 
Communion.  But  evidence  is  conflicting  here,  and  I 
should  myself  be  more  inclined  to  hope  that  the  terrible 
discipline  of  Exomologesis  was  in  very  many  cases 
abridged,  not  only  for  those  whose  first  move  in  repent 
ance  had  been  free  and  voluntary,  but  even  for  more 
notorious  malefactors,  if  their  contrition  had  been  proved 
sincere.  This,  at  any  rate,  may  be  set  among  those 
"  minor  topics  of  controversy "  which  I  expressed  my 
intention  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible. 

In  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  perhaps  offer 
a  last  suggestion,  that  the  severity  of  episcopal  or  con- 
ciliar  canons  should  be  compared,  all  along,  with  the  far 
greater  severity  of  the  secular  courts.  Saints  would  never 
choose  to  learn  cruelty  from  the  heathen  ;  and  yet  the 
environment  was  everywhere  hard  and  cruel,  and  they 

1  As,  for  instance,  by  Canon  J.  B.  Pighi,  De  Univ.  Poenit.  Rat.  (Verona,  1905). 

2  Velliccia  against  Morinus ;  Pighi,  to  some  extent,  against  Batiffol. 
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may  have  been  affected  by  this  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Compare  what  St.  Augustine 
writes  to  Macedonius,  a  magistrate  or  "  vicar  "  of  Africa, 
A.D.  414  :  "  Misericordes  esse  debemus  [nos  episcopi]  ut 
rigorem  vestrum  pro  eis  intercedendo  flectamus."  1 

The  great  comfort  is  in  noting  the  love  that  always  went 
with  the  severity.  Origen  would  have  none  but  u  merciful 
physicians  "  engaged  in  the  care  of  these  spiritually  diseased. 
Sozomen  records  the  fact  that  the  priests  employed  in  the 
Roman  basilicas  were  men  "  of  prudent  reserve."  St.  Basil 
remembers  how  confessions  of  old  were  made  to  saints, 
like  the  Baptist  or  apostles  of  Jesus ;  and  earnestly  longs 
to  help  his  own  people,  as  St.  Paul  helped  those  who 
"  showed  their  deeds"  to  him  at  Ephesus.  Of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  his  great  compassion  for  the  guilty,  and  the  odium 
he  excited  thereby,  something  will  be  said  in  a  later 
chapter.  And  of  St.  Ambrose  we  have  this  remarkable 
testimony  from  his  biographer  :  u  As  often  as  any  con 
fessed  to  him  his  faults,  in  order  to  receive  penance  [ob 
percipiendam  pcemtentiam\^  he  so  wept  as  to  compel  him, 
too,  to  weep.  .  .  .  But  the  matter  \causas\  of  the  crimes 
which  the  penitent  confessed  to  him,  he  spoke  of  to  no 
one,  except  to  the  Lord  Himself,  with  whom  he  inter 
ceded  ;  leaving  a  good  example  to  succeeding  bishops,  that 
they  should  rather  be  intercessors  with  God  than  accusers 
among  men."  2 

Truly  the  holiest  men  were  needed  for  confessions  in 
those  difficult  times,  and  the  early  Church  in  great  measure 
supplied  them.  Saints  were  in  readiness,  to  whom  treacher 
ous  revealing  of  secrets  would  be  impossible — saints  of 
God,  who  would  "pour  oil  and  wine"  into  the  terrible 
wounds,  and  restore  the  dying  souls.  With  all  their 
strictness,  these  leaders  of  the  persecuted  flock  would 
have  prayed  for  fallen  ones  as  did  St.  Bernard  :  u  Absit  a 
nobis,  ut  etiam  pro  talibus,  etsi  palam  non  praesumimus, 
vel  in  cordibus  nostris  orare  cessemus.  .  .  .  Etsi  enim  a 

1  St.  Augustine,  Ep.  cliii.  6. 

2  Paulinus,  Vita  S.  Ambrosii,  39. 
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communibus  orationibus  ipsi  se  excludunt,  sed  ab  affectibus 
omnino  non  possunt."  *  And  when  the  wanderers  were 
brought  home  by  the  benediction  of  the  "  venerabilis 
Pontifex,"  given  to  all  and  to  every  one  of  the  exiled 
throng,  Paschal  gladness — the  joy  of  the  dear  Lord's 
Resurrection — added  its  peculiar  glory  to  this  act  of 
loving  welcome  and  reinstation.  "  It  is  the  accepted 
time,  the  day  of  divine  mercy  and  human  salvation  ;  the 
end  of  death,  the  beginning  of  eternal  life ;  ...  let 
these  then,  who  once  were  displeasing  in  their  trans 
gressions,  conquer  the  author  of  their  death  and  be 
pleasing  to  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  V 

(i)  ON  PRIVATE  ABSOLUTION,  NOT  FOLLOWED  BY 
RESTORATION  TO  COMMUNION 

MORINUS,  speaking  of  the  practice  of  the  Easterns,  says  that 
absolution  was  often  granted,  on  evidence  of  the  penitent's  sincerity, 
soon  after  (though  seldom  before)  the  commencement  of  his 
canonical  penance.  But  he  proceeds  :  "Pcenitentem  post  acceptam 
peccatorum  veniam  communione  Eucharistica  in  multos  annos  saepe 
interdici,  variis  deinde  pcenis  canonicis  toto  illo  tempore  puniri, 
manifestum  profecto  est."  3  Eastern  rules  would  seem  to  have  been 
more  rigid  than  Western ;  yet  we  may  suspect  a  little  exaggeration 
here,  from  a  Western  writer. 

In  the  West,  merciful  counsels  soon  began  to  prevail,  after  the 
well-known  dicta  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Leo,4  that  a  man's  repent 
ance  should  be  reckoned  by  the  sorrow  of  his  heart,  not  by  the  length 
of  his  punishment.  Martene,  however  (De  Antiq.  Eccl.  Rit.  I. 
vi.  5),  declares  that,  up  to  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I.  (A.D.  858-67), 
there  was  no  common  rule  of  readmission  to  Communion  till  after 
the  completion  of  whatever  penance  had  been  enjoined.  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  most  ancient  Western  decisions  ;  as  when 
Hermas  (Simil.  vii.)  defers  pardon  till  the  day  when  the  penitent 
shall  have  endured  the  evils  which  come  upon  him.  For  those  who 

1  De  Grad.  HumiL  56. 

2  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  pp.  63,  64,  ed.  H.  A.  Wilson. 

3  Morinus,  De  Pcenit.  VI.  xxv.  i. 

*  St.  Aug.  Enchirid.  65  ;  St.  Leo,  Epist,  cviii.  4  (ad  Theodoruni). 
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were  put  under  discipline  for  only  the  six  weeks  of  Lent  this  would 
not  be  hard  ;  but  the  case  was  different  when  a  strictly  just  sentence 
had  excluded  them  for  months  or  even  years.  The  former  could 
well  afford  to  wait ;  for  the  latter  there  must  have  been  a  release 
granted  in  the  forum  internum,  which  brought  peace  with  it  and 
relief  from  public  disgrace,  though  they  must  continue  still  un- 
houselled  (x^p^  Trpo<r<j>opa<i).  When  at  last  they  were  fully  reconciled, 
some  scholars  think  that  the  final  sentence  was  not  so  much  an 
absolution  as  a  benediction,  the  last  of  those  that  were  usually  pro 
nounced  over  the  substrati.  See  Canon  Pighi,  De  Univ.  Pcenit. 
Ratione,  props,  iv.  and  v. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tendency  was  always  to  shorten  the  public 
discipline.  Martene  speaks  of  exceptions  as  early  as  about  A.D.  200  ; 
and  we  have  at  all  events  the  notable  instance  of  St.  Boniface  (quite 
a  hundred  years  before  Nicolas),  who  in  his  instructions  to  his 
missionaries  prescribes,  by  Canon,  that  "  As  many  accidents  hinder 
us  from  fully  observing  the  Canons  concerning  the  reconciliation  of 
penitents  ;  every  Priest,  as  soon  as  he  has  received  their  confession, 
shall  take  care  to  reconcile  them  by  prayer  ;  that  is,  he  shall  not  stay 
till  the  time  of  their  penance  is  fulfilled  "  (Fleury's  Eccles.  Hist. 
chap,  xliii.). 


(2)  ON  PROGRESS  IN  ADMITTING  THE  SINFULNESS  OF 
CER TAIN  AC TIONS 

As  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  list  of  sins  to  be  renounced  by 
Christians,  we  may  perhaps  gather  what  the  usual  course  was  from 
Col.  iii.  Here  the  apostle  speaks  first  of  mortifying  those  grosser 
vices  (including  fornication  and  idolatry)  "  in  which  ye  also  walked 
some  time,"  i.e.  when  you  were  heathens.  But  then  he  addresses 
them  as  converts  who  "  have  put  on  the  new  man  "  in  baptism,  and 
exhorts  them  to  go  on  and  "  put  off  also  all  those,"  naming  particu 
larly  what  would  conflict  with  the  Christian  "  new  commandment,  to 
love  one  another." 


(3)  ON  THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  PENITENTS 

It  is  well  to  quote  the  Gelasian  Ordo  agentibus  publicam  poent- 
tentiam : 

"  Suscipis  eum  iv  feria  mane  in  capite  Quadragesima  [i.e.  on 
Ash  Wednesday],  et  cooperis  cum  cilicio,  oras  pro  eo,  et  inclaudis 
usque  ad  Ccenam  Domini  [Maundy  Thursday].  Qui  eodem  die  in 
gremio  prsesentatur  ecclesiae,  et  prostrate  eo  omni  corpore  in  terra, 
dat  orationem  pontifex  super  eum  ad  reconciliandum  in  quinta  feria 
Ccense  Domini  sicut  ibi  continetur."  1 

1  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  p.  15,  ed.  H.  A.  Wilson. 
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And  the  Prayer  super  pee  nit  entes  : 

"  Prseveniat  hunc  famulum  tuum,  qusesumus,  Domine,  miseri- 
cordia  tua,  et  omnes  iniquitates  ejus  celeri  indulgentia  deleantur. 
Per  Dominum  nostrum."  *  Observe  the  gentleness  and  hopefulness 
of  the  Church's  intention,  \n  pr&veniat,  and  celeri  indulgentia. 

By  the  time  that  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  came  into  use,  soon 
after  A.D.  700,  the  protracted  penances  of  former  days  must  have 
been  largely  discontinued.  Thenceforth  the  rule  is  Usque  ad  Ccenam 
Domini. 

(4)  ON  PERSEVERANCE  IN  BAPTISMAL  GRACE 

Faith  has  grown  weaker  in  these  last  days,  or,  at  least,  the  subject 
has  suffered  much  from  neglect ;  but  it  did  not  seem  strange  to 
Archbishop  Trench  to  write  like  St.  Cyprian  or  St.  Basil  : 

Lo  !  on  the  morning  of  this  holy  day 

I  lay  aside  the  weight  of  human  fears 
Which  I  had  for  thee,  and  without  dismay 

Look  through  the  avenue  of  coming  years. 

I  see  thee  passing  without  mortal  harm 

Through  ranks  of  foes  against  thy  safety  met ; 

I  see  thee  passing,  thy  defence  and  charm 
The  seal  of  God  upon  thy  forehead  set. 

From  this  time  forward  thou  shalt  not  believe1 
That  thou  art  earthly,  or  that  aught  of  earth 

Or  aught  that  hell  can  threaten,  shall  receive 
Power  on  the  children  of  the  second  birth. 

To ,  on  the  day  oj  her  baptism? 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  14. 

2  R.  C.  Trench,  Poems,  p.  21. 


CHAPTER  VI 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS  BY  ABSOLUTION 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  loosing  of  souls  from  sin  and 
its  consequences,  we  should  try  to  gather  from  the  Bible 
what  those  consequences  are.  The  question  is  not  now 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  of  sin's  effect  upon  the 
"  inner  man  of  the  heart."  How  came  the  word  "  death  " 
to  be  used  in  speaking  of  this  ?  We  may  ourselves  have 
felt  the  inward  havoc  caused  by  the  insurrection  of  a 
created  will  against  its  Creator.  Or  we  have  traced  it  in 
the  world  around  ;  we  have  watched  the  enslaving  of 
noble  natures  to  headstrong  or  sullen  passion.  Do  sacred 
writers  bear  us  out  here  in  an  awful  fear  which  is  instinc 
tive  ?  Do  they  make  sin  an  intolerable  burden  ?  a 
tyranny  ?  an  extinction  of  life  ? 

The  answer  is  that,  at  the  beginning,  man  became  "  a 
living  soul"  through  infusion  of  the  breath  of  God — that 
is,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Adam  is  called  "  the  son  of  God," 
and  said  to  have  been  formed  in  "  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God."  Besides  the  animal  and  the  rational,  he  enjoyed 
the  blessedness  of  a  spiritual  life,  in  that  part  of  his  being 
which  God  had  designed  to  be  immortal.  Of  growth  of 
intellect  we  hear  very  little  ;  but  that  he  enjoyed  from 
the  beginning  a  Divine  life  and  fellowship — of  this,  the 
Bible  leaves  no  doubt. 

Next,  the  continuance  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling  was 
dependent  on  Adam's  obedience.  That  failing,  "  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  [of  the  forbidden  tree]  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  Adam  ate,  and  God's  word  must  stand. 
The  death  which  therefore  passed  upon  him  was  in  the 

86 
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spiritual  realm,  immediate.  Now  sin  is  defined  as 
"  transgression  of  the  law " x  ;  and  thus,  Adam's  dis 
obedience  is  rightly  described  as  sin.  Alluding  to  that, 
St.  Paul  writes,  "  Through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  through  sin."  All  Adam's  children 
suffered  with  him.2  "  In  Adam  all  die." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin  has  been 
obscured  by  modern  psychology  ;  but  the  two  are  not 
really  antagonistic.  Nor  are  we  obliged  to  receive  as 
historical  those  simple  myths  by  which  the  doctrine  was 
set  forth  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind  in  its  infancy. 
But  every  Catholic  Christian  is  bound  by  St.  Paul's 
teaching  on  the  consequences  of  man's  first  disobedience, 
and  his  argument  from  that  to  the  Incarnation  and 
Resurrection  (as  contained  especially  in  Rom.  v.  and 
i  Cor.  xv.). 

Christ  came  to  redeem  all  mankind  ;  and  souls  are 
now  again  admitted  into  a  covenant  with  Almighty  God, 
through  their  "  baptism  into  the  death  of  Jesus  our 
Saviour  "  ;  such  baptism  being  also  the  participation  of 
His  risen  life.  Baptism  is  indeed  at  once  "  a  death  unto 
sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness."  Through 
Christ's  mediation,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  as  at  the 
first,  that  we  may  answer  to  the  Divine  will,  and  recover 
the  true  outlines  of  the  Divine  image.  "  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

Yet,  as  at  the  first,  we  may  forfeit  the  sanctifying 
presence  by  disobedience.  The  sin  reckoned  "  deadly " 
in  the  baptized  is,  first,  a  perverse  choice,  when  the  creature 
takes  part  against  the  Creator  (cf.  Ecclus.  x.  12,  13); 
and  secondly,  an  intelligent  choice,  made  with  clear  per 
ception  that  he  is  transgressing  a  precept  of  perpetual 
Divine  obligation  (or,  it  may  be,  of  temporary  but 
special  obligation  to  himself).  Errors  due  to  mere 

1  i  St.  John  iii.  4. 

2  Compare  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  782-4  : 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost. 
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natural  infirmity  do  not  provoke  God  to  the  full  extent ; 
and  St.  Chrysostom  l  asserts  very  strongly  that  St.  Paul 
brings  no  indictment  against  "  the  flesh  " — that  is,  the 
natural  man — when  he  declares  that  <c  no  good  thing  " 
dwells  therein.  It  was  error,  indeed,  in  Abelard  when 
he  taught  that  ignorance  is  never  sinful  ;  for  ignorance 
may  be  a  <c  sin  that  remaineth  "  to  the  obstinately  blind, 
as  our  Lord  said  of  the  Pharisees  ;  and  yet  some  persons 
do  appear  to  be  <f  born  blind  "  as  it  were,  and  never 
receive  sight  to  the  end.  But  we  speak  here  only  of 
what  is  knowing  and  deliberate.  What  happens  to  souls 
that  have  wilfully  "  turned  back  from  the  holy  command 
ment  delivered  unto  them  "  ? 

Surely,  as  Adam  died,  so  must  they.  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die."  The  prodigal  son,  in  the  far 
country,  was  as  one  "  dead."  It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary 
to  learn  the  same  lesson  by  allegory  from  Lazarus's 
four  days'  sleep  ;  but,  if  we  did,  we  should  have  plenty 
of  Patristic  writing  on  our  side. 

Yet  the  extinction  of  spiritual  life  through  sin  may 
not  be  quite  so  immediate  as  is  sometimes  represented. 
St.  Basil  (De  Spir.  Sancto,  xvi.),  though  he  declares  that  at 
the  Last  Day  there  will  be  for  the  ungodly  Si^pTo^'iay  i.e. 
everlasting  separation  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  not  assert 
so  much  in  this  present  time.  Where  souls  once  "  sealed  " 
have  shown  themselves  unworthy,  he  imagines  the  Holy 
Comforter  near  at  hand,  waiting  to  save  them  when  they 
turn  again.  Think  what  Baptism  implies.  "  Of  His 
fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  "  Ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father."  All  this,  it  is  true,  must  increase  the 
condemnation  of  wilful  transgressors.  But  surely  He 
who  wrought  so  wonderful  a  change  in  our  poor  nature, 
and  set  such  glorious  hopes  before  us,  will  not  suffer  all 
to  be  undone  for  one  moment  of  miserable,  mad  rebellion  ? 
Certainly  St.  Francis  de  Sales  could  not  believe  such  a 
thing.  "  Good  habits,"  he  says,  "  are  not  destroyed  by 

1  St.  Chrysostom,  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Horn.  xiii.  2. 
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one  act  of  a  contrary  nature  "  ;  and  he  instances  one 
whose  heart  God  touches  within  the  next  moment,  so 
that  an  act  of  contrition  brings  him  back  immediately. 
So,  too,  we  should  think  by  what  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament  itself.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  <c  resisted," 
or  He  may  be  "  grieved/'  before  His  light  within  us  is 
finally  "quenched."  There  is  a  sin  "unto  death,"  that 
is,  which  tends  to  death.1  "  The  end  of  these  things  is 
death."  "The  sin  [conceived  of  lust]  when  it  is 
full-grown^  bringeth  forth  death."  There  may  be  a  con 
dition  answering  to  that  of  the  traveller  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  whose  wounds  might  soon  have  become  fatal, 
but  who  was  not  yet  lost  to  existence.  In  point  of 
fact,  few  have  such  perfect  understanding  as  to  sin  boldly 
against  faith  and  knowledge  ;  while  even  love  may  survive 
in  some  slight  degree  after  a  "  great  offence."  And  this 
is  really  the  question  as  regards  mortal  sin  :  whether  the 
habit  of  loving  God  has  been  entirely  destroyed  or  not. 
Death  is  not  near  to  a  soul  that  loves  and  weeps  for  each 
fall,  though  it  may  fall  many  times,  and  renew  its  "  weary 
ing  "  of  the  good  and  patient  God.  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Almighty  love 
is  not  quickly  forfeited.  "  Even  man's  sin,"  wrote 
Canon  T.  T.  Carter,  "  hardly  rends  the  bond  of  love  that 
united  him  to  God."  Only  the  branch  that  is  quite  dry 
and  barren  He  taketh  away. 

However,  while  using  all  moderation  of  speech,  in  view 
of  a  mercy  "  greater  than  the  heavens,"  we  are  bound  to 
recognise  equally  a  great  danger,  and  a  tendency  at  least 
towards  the  worst  collapse,  so  grave  that  we  were  lost, 
but  for  means  of  revival  with  which  the  Church  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Resurrection  of  her  Lord. 

We  are  "  men  of  the  Way  "  through  our  baptism,  and 
yet  even  of  the  baptized  there  are  those  who,  choosing 
another  way  that  is  right  in  their  own  eyes,  find  its  issue 

1  See  Westcott's  Additional  Note  on  I  St.  John  v.  16:  "Tending  to  death 
(wpbs  d&varov}  and  not  as  necessarily  involving  death."  Read  particularly  his 
quotation  from  the  Retractations. 
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to  be  death  and  destruction.  There  are  saints  and  angels 
to  quicken  and  encourage,  and  yet,  alas  !  with  these  are 
also  tempters  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  their  "  slain 
are  a  mighty  host."  And  the  downward  steps  have  been 
counted,  each  more  terrible  than  the  one  before.  As  one 
may  read  in  that  wise  and  admirable  treatise,  De  Interiori 
Domo  :  "Velle  namque  peccare  malum  est,  peccare  pejus, 
in  peccato  perseverare  pessimum  est :  nolle  poenitere, 
mortale."  ;  "  Nolle  poenitere,"  if  persevered  in  to  the  last, 
is  indeed  that  exceptional  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  "  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  nor 
in  that  which  is  to  come."  Impenitence,  say  the 
Fathers,  is  itself  that  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit ;  but, 
unless  this  is  consummated  by  persistence  (obstinatio  mentis^ 
no  Christian  can  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  "  hope 
by  which  we  are  saved."  Yet  meanwhile  there  are  fore 
runners  (irpoSpofjicC) 3  of  this  greatest  offence  of  all  ;  and 
when  a  sin  has  been  committed  which  is  great  and 
notorious,  and  of  which  the  consequences  are  manifestly 
evil  as  we  live  on  from  day  to  day,  it  will  not  be  a  mere 
sigh,  or  a  single  tear,  which  can  make  us  friends  on  that 
account  with  a  holy  God,  who  evermore  "  resisteth  the 
proud."  For  instance,  when  any  one  persists  in  open 
schism  when  the  Church's  claims  have  been  fully  examined 
and  approved  by  his  conscience,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  a  likely  precursor  of  doom.  "  For,  if  we  sin 
wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
certain  fearful  expectation  of  judgment,  and  a  fierceness 
of  fire  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  These  words 
were  meant  primarily  to  condemn  those  who  looked  for 
a  further  covenant  after  the  Gospel,  and  another  sacrifice 
beyond  that  of  Christ ;  nor  do  they  bar  the  door  at  any 
time  against  souls  repenting,  through  faith  in  His  Blood. 
Still,  as  we  listen  to  the  awful  warning,  the  flames  of 

1  Prov.  vii.  26. 

2  De  Interiori  Domo  (inter  opeta  S.  Bernardi},  20. 

3  A  word  employed  in  Bishop  Andrewes's  Devotions  :  To,  ££  Trpddpo/j.a  TTJS  /card, 

aylov  (p.  150,  ed.  P.  G.  Medd). 
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Divine  wrath  are  felt  to  be  very  near  ;  and  we  are  prepared 
to  learn  that  our  deliverance — if  deliverance  there  be — is 
not  to  be  had  on  quite  the  most  easy  terms.  Our  absolu 
tion  will  be  the  loosing  of  heavy  chains,  the  unlocking  of 
prison  doors,  the  blotting  out  of  capital  charges,  the  rescue 
from  certain  and  imminent  destruction. 

And  in  no  other  light  was  Absolution  regarded  by  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  primitive  Church.  Its  solemnity  was 
not  diminished  by  the  very  general  substitution  of  private 
for  public  confession,  nor  by  the  abrogation  of  the  severe 
and  terrible  penitential  discipline.  St.  Augustine  speaks 
as  if  a  public  humiliation  had  almost  ceased  to  be  thought 
of  in  his  day,  except  when  a  whole  community  had  been 
scandalised  by  some  grossly  wicked  act.  But  none  the 
less  are  all  persons,  who  have  sinned  mortally,  bound  to 
excommunicate  themselves  from  the  earthly  altar,  lest  at 
the  Last  Day  they  be  excluded  for  ever  from  the  com 
munion  of  saints  in  heaven.  When  they  have  sought 
out  their  antistites  and  proved  sincerity  by  confession  made 
in  their  presence,  they  will  be  absolved  indeed  in  Christ's 
Name,  and  their  guilt  done  away.  But  Absolution  will 
be  by  use  of  those  certiores  claves  Ecclesi* — the  keys 
committed  to  His  Church  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone 
"  openeth  and  none  shall  shut,  and  shutteth  and  none 
openeth."  And  the  keys  are  required  simply  because 
souls  need  deliverance  from  Satan's  dungeon  (Heb.  ii. 
14,  15),  from  which  there  could  else  be  no  deliverance  at 
all.  So  at  least  the  Fathers  would  seem  to  have  held  and 
taught.1  The  common  belief  was  that,  as  a  first  Sacra 
ment  was  necessary  for  the  first  quickening  of  souls  in 
Christ,  another  was  required  to  restore  those  who  had 
subsequently  lost  their  baptismal  life,  and  who,  having 
committed  serious  sins,  heartily  longed  to  repent  of  and 
forsake  them  ;  so  that  it  has  been  usual  to  call  these  the 

1  The  Anglican  standpoint  is  somewhat  less  inflexible,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
Yet,  I  quote  from  Moberly's  Ministerial  Priesthood,  p.  60  :  Sacraments  "  are 
essential  in  the  sense  that,  in  so  far  as  we  are  commanded  by  God  to  use  them, 
we  have  no  power  of  dispensing  ...  or  of  obtaining  [the  same  blessings] 
otherwise." 
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two  "  Sacraments  for  the  dead  " — in  other  words,  Sacra 
ments  which  are  efficacious  only  through  the  virtue  of 
our  Lord's  own  Resurrection.  Although,  however, 
Christ's  Resurrection  is  the  true  source  of  power  in  either 
case,  yet,  in  the  revival  after  Baptism,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  speak  less  of  raising  the  dead,  than  of 
loosing  prisoners  ;  since  the  latter  is  the  metaphor 
employed  in  the  term  "Absolution."  And  Absolution 
is  always  the  term  employed  in  our  Prayer  Book  (as  it 
has  been  in  the  Church  from  time  immemorial),  for  the 
ministerial  remission  of  post-baptismal  sins.  It  is  because 
of  this  Catholic  adoption  of  the  word  that  we  shall  here 
found  our  argument  to  a  great  extent  on  two  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

For  we  all  know  that  "Absolution,"  as  a  term  in 
Christian  theology,  is  derived  from  St.  Matt.  xvi.  and 
xviii.  Yet  the  meaning  of  both  has  been  disputed. 
Thus,  in  St.  Matt.  xvi.  13-19,  where  St.  Peter's  wonderful 
boldness  of  faith  is  rewarded  by  our  Lord's  making  him 
the  rock  on  which  His  Church  shall  be  founded,  we  of 
course  note  that  this  is  a  conception  of  the  Church  as  a 
grand  strong  city,  affording  shelter  and  safety  to  all  God's 
people  ;  impregnable,  by  the  faith  which  Peter  had  con 
fessed,  against  Satan  and  every  force  of  death  that  Satan 
can  bring  to  destroy  it.  Beginning  thus  (it  will  be  said), 
Christ's  blessing  must  surely  include  much  more  than  what 
is  specified  further  on  as  to  Peter's  being  an  instrument 
in  the  forgiveness  of  post-baptismal  sin.  Is  that,  indeed, 
specified  at  all  ?  Is  not  our  Saviour,  rather,  in  this  place, 
giving  large  authority  to  St.  Peter  to  act  as  His  steward, 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  Kingdom  to  all  who  should 
believe  on  His  Name  ? 

Quite  true. 

But  surely,  to  defend  the  Church  from  assault — even 
to  enlarge  its  borders  by  bringing  in  the  forces  of  the 
Gentiles — is  not  so  great  a  power  as  that  of  gaining  the 

1  One  may  compare  the  promise  made  by  "  the  Evangelical  Prophet,"  Isaiah 
xlii.  6,  7. 
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spiritual  victory  over  Satan,  of  <c  spoiling  the  strong  man  " 
of  his  prey,  of  opening  the  prison  to  them  that  were 
bound  by  his  malice,  of  restoring  the  dead  in  sin  to  the 
joy  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  ?  And  so,  when  we  come  to 
"  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  we  reach  what  is  really 
the  climax  of  the  great  promise  and  blessing.  For  the 
deliverance  spoken  of  is  entirely  spiritual  and  sacramental. 
Nothing  less  than  a  sacramental  Absolution  could  be 
confirmed,  as  this  is,  in  heaven  itself. 

The  passage  from  St.  Matt,  xviii.  is  not  so  entirely  to 
our  point  as  what  has  just  been  quoted.  Our  Lord  is  not 
dealing  so  much  here  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Church 
as  with  discipline  within  its  borders,  and  is  requiring  the 
utmost  fairness  and  gentleness  in  treating  offenders,  so 
that  only  the  most  obstinate  shall  be  excluded.  Still,  He 
implies  that,  if  any,  after  all,  are  classed  with  "  the  heathen 
and  publicans,"  these  will  be  deprived  not  merely  of 
their  rank  and  standing  among  the  faithful,  but  of  the 
means  of  grace.  Thus  there  will  be  a  spiritual  "binding" 
or  "loosing,"  to  concur  with  the  official  discipline.  When 
sentence  is  pronounced,  the  first  charge  and  promise  to 
St.  Peter  will  not  fail  of  having  this  larger  fulfilment  : 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  what  things  soever  ye  shall  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  what  things 
soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
True,  the  Church  is  supposed  to  act  in  her  corporate 
capacity  rather  than  through  her  ministers  one  by  one  : 
"  Again  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  Name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  But  yet  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  absolution,  using  exactly  the  same  words  as  in 
chapter  xvi.  ;  and  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  suppose  here  also 
a  concurrence  of  the  spiritual  with  what  was  merely  external. 
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Did  He,  then,  intend  to  designate  the  whole  body  of 
believers  to  be  ministers  of  Christian  forgiveness  ?  That 
is  a  disputed  point,  to  which  I  must  return  later  on  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  in  both  these  chapters  "  earth "  acts  in 
concert  with  "  heaven."  What  is  intended  is,  therefore, 
a  sacramental  means  of  grace. 

There  is  a  small  question,  further,  concerning  the 
keys,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second  passage  as 
they  were  in  the  former.  I  think  we  need  not  discuss 
this  at  length.  No  doubt  St.  Peter  had  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  apostles,  which  St.  Cyprian 1  and  the 
Western  Fathers  take  to  have  been  essential  to  the 
Church's  unity  ;  and  this  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  constituted,  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  not  founder  only, 
but  key-bearer  under  his  Divine  Master.  According  to 
one  theory,  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him  as  being 
a  that  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord  hath  set 
over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  food  in  due 
season."  And  truly,  if  there  is  to  be  order  and  unity  in 
a  household,  then  the  head  servant,  or  steward,  must  be  a 
single  individual.  In  St.  Peter's  case,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  assign  him  pre-eminence  in  the  eventful  years  after 
Pentecost,  since  St.  Luke  has  given  many  plain  instances 
of  this  ;  and  if,  among  the  questions  he  had  to  decide, 
matters  of  penitence  were  often  reserved  for  his  judgment, 
we  feel  that  this  would  have  been  the  right  course,  under 
a  leadership  which  was  acknowledged  in  all  directions. 

And  yet  our  Anglican  divines  are  probably  right  in 
ascribing  to  St.  Peter  priority,  not  supremacy.  For 
although  St.  Peter  began,  apostles,  in  the  plural,  were 
eventually  the  "  foundation-stones  "  of  the  Church  ;  and 
although  St.  Peter  alone  took  the  keys  at  first,  yet,  in  its 
more  important  aspects,  the  power  of  the  keys  has  been 
a  prerogative  of  the  whole  Christian  priesthood.  The 
claves  Ecclesite  were  available,  and  did  avail,  for  every 

1  See  St.  Cyprian,  De  Unitate  Ecclesia,  4.  What  he  particularly  insists  on  is 
that  our  Lord  placed  the  source  and  commencement  of  the  Church's  unity  in 
Peter. 
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sacramental  Absolution  in  the  Catholic  Church.1  And  to 
this  day,  whenever,  in  our  Prayer-Book  language,  a 
clergyman  claims  to  have  received  "  power "  from 
Almighty  God,  or  uses  the  same  in  his  prayer  for  in 
tending  communicants — u  pardon  and  deliver  you  from 
all  your  sins  "  — or  speaks  of  it  in  the  private  absolution 
of  individuals ;  this,  which  he  claims  and  uses  and 
exercises,  is  simply,  and  everywhere,  the  power  of  the 
keys. 

Both  the  passages  in  St.  Matthew  are  therefore 
important  for  our  purpose,  but  especially  that  in  chapter 
xvi.  Together,  they  form  one  main  support  to  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  or  ministerial  Absolution.  u Loosing" 
may  mean  more  besides  that,  but  certainly  it  means  no 
less.  Relaxation  of  discipline — if  that  were  all — would 
be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  restoration  of  a  soul's 
peace  by  removal  of  his  guilt  before  God.  "  I  will  run 
the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  when  Thou  hast  set  my 
heart  at  liberty.'* 

But  let  us  now  pass  on  to  St.  John  xx.  23,  where  the 
-penitential  intention  of  our  Lord's  Commission  is  made 
more  explicit  than  in  St.  Matthew.  If  our  Lord  had 
spoken  of  the  power  prospectively  to  St.  Peter,  He  declared 
it  already  present  and  effective  to  all  the  apostles  after  He 
rose  again  ;  and  this  is  what  the  fourth  Evangelist  has  to 
tell  us.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Jesus  said  plainly  that 
sins  were  what  His  ministers  were  charged  to  loose,  remit, 
and  take  away.  Now  also,  by  using  the  expression 
u  Whose  soever  [av  TLVCDV]  sins  ye  remit,"  He  required 
them  to  use  their  judgment  upon  the  matters  brought 
before  them.  They  were  not  to  "  lay  hands  suddenly  " 
in  absolving,  any  more  than  in  ordaining.  They  must 
discern  between  the  good,  honest  heart  and  the  false  and 

1  St.  Hilary  (De  Trzn.vi.  33)  appeals  to  all  the  apostles,  "  O  sancti  et  beati 
viri,  et  ob  fidei  vestrse  meritum  claves  regni  coelorum  sortiti ! " 

St.  Augustine  (Serm.  cccli.  9)  :  "  Confugere  ad  ipsas  claves  Ecclesise,  quibus 
solvatur  in  terra,  ut  sit  solutus  in  coelo."  This  marks  identity  between  the  two 
metaphors:  to  open  the  prison  with  the  key  is  also  to  unbind  the  prisoner. 
This  is  worth  noting,  as  some  have  denied  that  both  reier  to  the  same 
process. 
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evil.  Finally,  and  confirming  what  He  had  said  on  the 
former  occasion,  He  assures  them  that  their  sentence, 
whether  of  remitting  or  retaining,  will  be  ratified  in 
heaven,  by  Himself — that  is,  the  true  and  everlasting 
Priest. 

"  In  case  you  should  remit  the  sins  of  any."  One 
might  contrast  the  universal  obligation  of  the  two  greater 
Sacraments  (St.  John  iii.  5,  vi.  53,  54).  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  our  Lord  contemplated  a  rarer  and  more 
exceptional  ministration  in  the  present  case.  It  was  only 
that  the  apostles  must  discriminate,  and  that  the  remission 
or  retention  of  sins  would  depend  on  the  disposition  of 
those  confessing.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  argue  from 
these  words  that  He  meant  to  exclude  lesser  daily  faults 
from  the  operation  of  penitence.  He  did  not  say  "  any 
special  sins,"  but  u  the  sins  of  any." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  perfect  d<£eWrcu 
is  very  striking.  "  They  have  been  remitted."  The 
ratification  is  so  immediate  as  to  remind  one  of  Trio-revere 
on  Xa/A/3ai>ere  *  in  St.  Mark  xi.  24,  or  of  Isaiah's  "  While 
they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear."  u  There  is  no  delay 
between,"  says  Bishop  Andrewes, cc  no  deferring  or  holding 
in  suspense.  .  .  .  He  saith  not,  Hereafter  they  shall  be, 
but,  They  are  already  remitted."  2 

Why,  then,  was  the  commission  to  the  apostles  made 
present  and  definite  at  this  particular  moment  ?  Why 
was  the  forgiveness  entrusted  to  them  then,  and  not 
before  ? 

The  answer  is,  Because  Christ  had  died,  and  risen 
again  ;  and  from  His  Resurrection  began  the  dispensation 
of  grace.  This  takes  place  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Day, 
as  near  as  could  be  to  our  Saviour's  Cross  and  Passion,  as 
well  as  to  what  was  still  more  recent — the  opening  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  a  transaction  within  the  Church, 
by  which  only  the  baptized 3  will  profit,  and  so  the  doors 


1  Or  <?\d/3ere. 

2  Bishop  Andrewes,  Sermons,  v.  102,  ed.  Oxford,  1843. 


s  It  is  thought   that  the  apostles   had   been    baptized.      Compare  St.  John 
xiii.  10,  "  He  that  is  bathed,"  etc. 
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are  shut,  excluding  all  but  the  faithful.  Christ's  first 
word  is  of  peace,  because  those  present  must  first  be 
assured  that  their  own  sins  are  forgiven  ;  and  He  makes 
assurance  doubly  sure  by  showing  the  scars  of  those 
wounds  which  had  been  "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace." 
In  this,  too,  there  was  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
His  Resurrection  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  on  this  account 
that  St.  Luke  has  made  mention  of  others  present  besides 
the  apostles.  The  meeting  of  these  persons  with  Jesus 
in  the  upper  room  would  be  one  among  the  "  many 
proofs  "  which  both  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  delight  to 
gather  up.  We  cannot,  indeed,  think  it  likely  that  there 
was  any  large  number  ;  but  surely  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  may  have  been  there,  as  well  as  Cleopas  and  his 
companion  :  probably  also  Matthias,  Joseph  Barsabbas, 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  and  Nicodemus.  If  these  remained 
to  the  end,  and  were  included  in  the  commission  to  remit 
sins,  I  see  no  difficulty,  for  the  power  which  Jesus  now 
conferred  was  neither  peculiar  to  St.  Peter,  nor  the 
prerogative  of  apostles  only.  To  absolve  would  be  for 
the  whole  Christian  Priesthood  ;  and  although  the  regular 
course  was  that  apostles  should  receive  their  ordination 
first,  and  other  ordinands  through  them,  yet,  I  suppose, 
our  Lord  may  have  allowed  some  exceptions  in  favour  of 
persons  who  were  shortly  to  be  called  to  high  office  in  the 
Church.  For  these  He  may  have  anticipated  the  coming 
of  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Such  a  thing  is  at  least  possible. 
Nevertheless,  what  St.  John  relates  is  additional  to  St. 
Luke's  account ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that, 
whenever  this  Evangelist  specifies  "the  disciples,"  as  he 
does  here,  he  is  thinking  of  the  Twelve  only.  <c  Jesus, 
therefore,  said  to  them  [the  disciples]  again.  Peace  be  unto 
you  :  as  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you. 
And  when  He  had  said  this,  He  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  :  whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  As  if 
His  meaning  had  been,  "  Already  you  have  received  your 

13 
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own  forgiveness,  you  have  seen  and  believed  :  now  again 
I  give  you  My  peace  that  you  may  be  ministers  thereof 
to  others.  Yours  is  a  true  ministry,  even  as  Mine,  which 
the  Father  sent  Me  to  exercise  as  Son  of  Man. 
(St.  Matt.  ix.  6.)  Yet,  apart  from  Me  you  can  do 
nothing.  Therefore  I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  who  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  breathe  into  your  souls 
that  life-giving  Spirit  who  is  of  Me.  Take  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  go  forth  in  My  Name  to  restore  mankind,  and 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  sin." 

According  to  this,  the  more  probable  view,  power  to 
remit  or  retain  sins  was  at  first,  by  our  Lord's  insufflation, 
bestowed  on  the  Apostles  only1  ;  that  from  them,  by 
successive  ordinations,  it  might  be  imparted  to  bishops 
and  presbyters  through  all  ages  ;  the  faithful  laity  co 
operating  by  their  prayers. 

Yet  one  more  point  of  importance  remains  :  Did  our 
Lord  intend  that  only  the  faithful  convinced  of  sin  should 
profit  by  this  great  commission  which  He  gave  ?  In  other 
words,  had  it  a  wider  range  than  Absolution  ?  Now  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  words  with  which  He  introduced 
the  subject,  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I 
you,"  had  been  spoken  before  this,  and  apparently  without 
the  limitation  (St.  John  xvii.  18).  Both  in  the  prayer 
before  His  apprehension,  and  earlier,  at  the  first  mission  of 
the  Twelve  :  "  Behold,  I  send  you  forth.  .  .  .  What  I  tell 
you  in  the  darkness,  speak  ye  in  the  light  ;  and  what  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  proclaim  upon  the  housetops.  .  .  .  He 
that  receiveth  you  receiveth  Me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  Me 
receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me  "  (St.  Matt.  x.  16,  27,  40). 
In  fact,  the  "  sending "  by  Jesus  Christ  is  not  so  often 
preliminary  to  sacerdotal  cleansing  as  to  a  proclamation  of 
the  whole  Gospel  message  ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  those 
are  to  be  treated  with  some  respect  who  believe  that 

1  Everything  points  to  a  very  limited  number  of  recipients  ;  the  confined  space, 
the  short  interview  in  a  late  evening,  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  breathing 
on  a  crowd  of  persons  one  by  one.  These  things  are  worth  considering,  together 
with  the  constant  tradition  that  apostles  were  to  be  the  first  channels  of  the 
reconciliation  offered  to  mankind  through  the  Saviour's  atoning  Blood. 
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preaching  was,  after  all,  to  be  the  chief  means  of  conveying 
pardon  to  penitent  souls. 

But  others  have  enlarged  the  scope  of  this  Commission 
in  a  different  direction.  Some  of  the  Fathers  *  would  have 
our  Lord's  words  refer  to  those  preparing  for  Baptism  ;  and 
when  we  read  them  in  St.  John's  Gospel  there  seems,  at 
first  sight,  no  reason  to  the  contrary  :  "  Whose  soever  sins 
ye  remit."  We  should  consider,  however,  that,  although 
plenary  forgiveness  is  conferred  in  Baptism,  for  sins  both 
original  and  actual,  that  is  not  properly  a  ministerial 
remission.  In  the  Donatist  controversy  it  was  ruled  that 
baptisms  are  valid  though  administered  by  one  in  heresy 
or  schism,  because  the  grace  of  the  new  birth  proceeds 
directly  from  God.  In  the  Seal  a  Paradisi  it  is  said  that 
u  whereas  the  Lord  granted  the  office  of  baptizing  to  many, 
He  reserved  to  Himself  alone  the  power  and  authority  to 
remit  sins  in  Baptism."  And  the  author  of  that  treatise 
quotes  the  Baptist's  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  :  "  The 
same  is  He  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Certainly,  on  this  Easter  night,  our  Lord  made  no 
allusion  to  Baptism,  of  which  He  reserved  mention  till 
nearer  His  ascension.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  He  was  contemplating  the  case  of  souls 
already  initiated.  Theirs  was  the  most  pressing  need  at 
that  moment.  Had  not  His  own  chief  apostle  nearly 
fallen  ?  and  although  he  indeed  had  recovered  in  the  very 
instant  that  Jesus  turned  and  looked  upon  him,  would  not 
many,  after  St.  Peter,  fall  from  their  first  sanctifying  grace 
without  such  swift  recovery  ?  and  when  the  Master's 
visible  presence  was  withdrawn  would  not  a  special 
means  be  required  for  their  restoration  ?  And  to  whom 
should  their  Master  entrust  such  means,  but  to  "  the 
apostles  whom  He  had  chosen,"  who  were  themselves 
pardoned  and  reconciled  sinners  ?  They  were  ready  now 

1  See  e.g.  St.  Cyprian  (Ep.  Ixxiii.  7).    St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 'commenting  on 
the  passage  in  St.  John,  takes  the  breathing  of  Christ  to  represent  regeneration, 
and  compares  Gen.  ii.  7  (In  foan.  Ev.,  in  loco}. 

2  Scala  Paradisi  (inter  opera  S.  Augustini^  t.  vi.  App.  col.  164,  Benedictine 
edition),  3. 
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to  a  receive  of  Him,"  and  He  therefore  breathed  the 
Spirit  of  life  ;  first,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  enlighten  their 
own  minds  and  make  their  ministry  effectual  when  they 
went  to  "  make  disciples  of  all  nations  " — effectual  before 
the  great  God  who  delighteth  in  mercy,  yet  is  also 
supremely  just.  And  then  also  that,  through  their 
agency,  the  Blessed  Comforter  might  aid  repenting  sinners 
throughout  Christendom,  touching  their  hearts  with 
sorrow,  refreshing  them  with  peace  when  contrite.  Such 
was  our  Lord's  manifest  intention  ;  and  yet,  if  saintly 
Fathers  tell  us  that  He  included  the  antecedent  means  of 
grace,  breathing  regeneration  as  well  as  absolution,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  obstinately  refuse  to  follow  them. 
We  can  only  say  as  before,  that  He  made  no  allusion  to 
Baptism  when  He  appeared  in  the  upper  room,  and  that 
there  is  no  -proper  ministerial  remission  of  sins  at  the 
font. 

As  regards  preaching  :  I  have  already  allowed  that  our 
Lord  may  have  given  power  for  that  as  well  as  the  others. 
His  chief  thought  was  of  healing  souls  individually,  accord 
ing  to  their  separate  needs ;  but  we  are  free  to  judge  that  He 
would  qualify  His  disciples  in  all  respects  to  be  "  able 
ministers  of  the  new  Covenant."  If  we  except  the 
oblation  of  the  Eucharist  (for  which  they  had  received 
authority  before  He  suffered),  to  preach  the  word  might 
now  be  regarded  as  "  the  chief  function  of  the  bishop  and 
of  any  shepherd  of  souls."  *  And  as  Jesus  had  often  before 
required  the  Twelve  to  be  preachers,  so  there  would 
be  nothing  strange  in  His  renewing  the  solemn  charge  at 
this  moment,  in  the  fresh  joy  and  glory  of  His  Resurrection, 
when  all  present  must  have  had  their  hearts  full  of 
splendid  hopes  just  dawning  on  the  world,  and  on  the 
Israel  of  God. 

But  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  some  who  protest 
that  our  Lord  would  not  have  chosen  this  moment  for 
conferring  "a  minor  sacrament"  (so  Bishop  Drury, 
Confession  and  Absolution,  p.  88).  No  sacrament  is  more 

1  Estius  (on  I  Tim.  iii.  13)  quoted  by  Bishop  Gore  {Orders  and  Unity,  p.  156), 
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than  a  narrow  and  imperfect  channel  for  the  immense  love 
of  God  :  yet  for  us,  being  what  we  are,  it  is  a  necessary 
one.  The  fault  of  some  most  spiritually-minded  writers 
is,  that  they  provide  no  meeting-point  between  infinite 
mercy  and  the  soul  that  needs  it.  No  one  who  has  read 
Dr.  Dale's  Lectures  on  the  Ephesians  can  forget  his  noble 
words  on  the  Divine  forgiveness  ;  but,  when  we  have  read 
him  to  the  end,  we  still  miss  the  meeting-point.  The 
sacramental  system  may  be  "  a  way  for  fools  "  to  travel, 
and  yet  the  only  sure  way  wherein  <c  the  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err."  Nor  is  it  given  to  us  to 
know  whether  our  Lord,  on  rising  again,  was  occupied 
with  His  own  redeeming  thoughts,  simple  and  sublime, 
or  whether  the  needs  of  His  poor  feeble  creatures,  divers 
and  manifold,  may  not  rather  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  mighty  Conqueror.  As  to  penitence  being  a 
minor  sacrament,  it  is  only  such  by  comparison  with  the 
two  great  sacraments  of  the  Gospel.  St.  Bernard  did  not 
think  it  insignificant  :  "  Magnum  prorsus  et  mirabile 
sacramentum  animae  suscitatio  est"  (Easter  Sermons, 
ii.  10). 

But  who  shall  dare  to  write  of  God's  pardon,  what  it  is  ? 
For  myself,  I  am  content  to  believe  that  our  "  most  merci 
ful  God,  according  to  the  multitude  of"  His  "  mercies," 
does  "  so  put  away  the  sins  of  those  who  truly  repent,  that" 
He  remembers  a  them  no  more."  *  So  "  Jesus,  that  He  might 
sanctify  the  people  through  His  own  Blood,  suffered 
without  the  gate,"  "  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  Body 
to  the  tree  "  outside  the  holy  city,  as  Lamb  of  God,  taking 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Dr.  Liddon,  however,  is 
more  explicit.  Commenting  on  Rom.  i.  17,  he  says: 
"  Man  is  actually  and  inwardly  freed  from  the  guilt  of  sin 
at  the  moment  when  that  sanctifying  grace,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  Himself,  streams  into  man's  heart ;  and  each 
effort  flows  directly  from  the  action  of  faith  directed  upon 

1  Quoted  from  our  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ;  but  this  prayer  is  really  a  translation 
of  the  Reconciliatio  pcenitentis  ad  mortem  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  p.  66,  ed. 
H.  A.  Wilson. 
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God's  redeeming  mercy  in  Christ."  But  we  do  not 
contravene  this  precious  doctrine  if  we  add  that  the 
sacraments  offer  nearer  objects  for  faith  to  rest  upon, 
provided  always  that  these  are  apprehended  as  means  for 
securing  God's  pardon  and  the  grace  of  justification. 
Moreover,  by  accepting  sacramental  Absolution,  we  are 
much  strengthened  in  the  happy  conviction  that  God's 
oblivion  is  no  mere  amnesty,  but  a  spiritual  renewal  of 
the  penitent  ;  not  so  much  an  indemnity  for  the  past,  as  a 
cure  of  the  disease  of  sin.  No  !  the  breathing  by  our 
Lord  on  His  disciples  was  the  institution  of  the  sacrament 
of  penitence ;  but  the  institution  of  such  a  sacrament  was 
no  trifling  boon  to  His  Church.  Surely  the  right  way 
to  respond  to  it  would  be  by  grateful  admiration  like 
St.  Augustine's  :  "  Quantus  Deus  est  qui  dat  Deum  !  " 
My  Lord  and  my  God  ! 

In  this,  as  in  all  means  of  grace,  the  priest  is  simply 
Christ's  minister.  His  business  is  not  to  become  a  lord 
over  the  actions  of  others  ;  and,  when  confessions  are 
made  in  his  hearing,  he  interferes  with  nothing  outside 
them,  except  what  may  indicate  the  sincerity,  or  otherwise, 
of  his  penitent's  condition.  But  his  authority  cannot  be 
questioned.  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them."  The  Church  of  England  has 
curtailed  the  form  of  Ordination  in  some  other  respects, 
but  those  words  she  has  not  attempted  to  erase.  On  the 
contrary,  while  in  the  most  primitive  Sacramentaries  they 
are  not  found  at  all,  and  in  the  Roman  rite  occupy  a 
position  which  is  almost  supplementary,  our  own  Ordinal 
allows  them  the  fullest  prominence  and  dignity.  The 
men,  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  may  be  put  as  "  pipes  of  wood 
or  lead,"  which,  nevertheless,  by  "  transmitting  the  water 
make  the  garden  to  bear  both  herbs  and  flowers,  though 
themselves  never  bear  any."  "  Leave  the  men  to  God,  to 
whom  they  stand  or  fall :  let  the  ordinance  of  God  stand  fast. 

1  H.  P.  Liddon,  Explanatory  Analysis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
p.  17. 
1  St.  Augustine,  DC  Trin.  xv.  46. 
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This  breath  goeth  into  and  through  every  act  of  their  office 
or  ministry,  and  by  them  conveyeth  His  saving  grace  into 
us  all." *  Which  agrees  exactly  with  St.  Chrysostom  : 
"  Neither  angel  nor  archangel  can  work  anything  [in 
addition]  to  what  are  given  from  God  :  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  dispenseth  all  things.  But  the  priest 
lends  his  tongue,  and  supplies  his  hand  [for  the 
ministry]."  This  would  be  too  mechanical  if  it  stood 
alone.  But  we  will  remember  that  He  whose  word  to  His 
apostles  was  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost "  had  promised  to 
give  them  much  more  than  a  privilege  of  passive  ministra 
tion — had  enjoined  much  more  than  a  duty  of  unreason 
ing  obedience,  for  He  had  said,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  And, 
"The  Spirit  of  truth"  "shall  glorify  Me;  for  He  shall 
receive  of  Mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you." 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   VI 

AUTHORS  SUGGESTED  FOR   CONSULTATION 

READERS  of  this  little  book  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  introduced 
to  fuller  teaching  than  my  own  on  so  important  a  subject  as 
Sacramental  Penitence.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  select  from  such  an 
immense  treasure  of  doctrine. 

Mentioning  the  Fathers  first,  I  think  I  should  point  to  the  writings 
of  Origen  on  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  to  St.  Cyprian's  Letters  and 
Treatises,  St.  Basil's  books  and  canons  on  morals,  St.  Cyril's 
Catechetical  Lectures  :  also  to  St.  Ambrose's  two  famous  books  on 
Penitence,  and  some  letters  by  St.  Leo  the  Great :  then,  of  course, 
to  St.  Chrysostom's  well-known  writings  on  the  Priesthood,  and  to 
copious  homilies  on  Genesis,  Isaiah,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  John, 
some  by  St.  Chrysostom,  some  by  St.  Augustine.  Finally,  to  two 
famous  sermons  by  St.  Augustine,  "De  Utilitate  agendae  Pcenitentise." 
The  Fathers'  text  is  everywhere  tesselated  with  quotations  and 
illustrations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  fondness  of  some  Latins  for  allegorical  interpretation  never 

1  Bishop  Andrewes,  Sermons,  iii.  278,  ed.  Oxford,  1841. 

2  St.  Chrysostom,  In  Joan.  Horn.  Ixxxvi.  4. 
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detracts  from  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions  in  morals.  Of  this 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  is  particularly  an  example.1 

For  the  true  spirit  of  penitence,  few  would  hesitate  to  choose  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  before  anything  else  since  the  5ist 
Psalm. 

For  more  scientific  treatment,  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  is 
always  useful.  As  to  the  important  literature  by  French  Benedictines, 
Oratorians,  and  Jesuits,  perhaps  it  is  best  that  those  only  should 
get  to  know  it  who  have  abundant  leisure  for  study  of  this  kind. 
Both  the  Calvinistic  controversies  and  the  Jansenist  are  now  almost 
forgotten ;  but  writers  like  Martene  and  Pelliccia  are  useful  for  the 
primitive  history. 

We  cannot  omit  altogether  our  own  Anglican  divines.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  little  read  at  the  present  time.  Yet  they  are  still 
accessible,  and,  at  the  least,  they  bear  witness  to  the  continuity  of 
penitential  belief  and  practice  in  England.  Let  me  select  four  great 
names — Hooker,  Andrewes,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Pusey.  Hooker  was 
born  within  the  twenty  years  of  most  terrible  convulsion,  and  gloomy 
clouds  were  still  lowering  on  the  horizon,  both  while  he  grew  up  and 
on  to  the  end  of  his  short  life.  He  could  not  think  and  write  with 
out  being  at  times  weighed  down  by  apprehension  of  coming  evil, 
from  which  he  looked  to  angels,  rather  than  men,  to  deliver  him. 
There  is  thus  in  his  great  work,  here  and  there,  a  disturbed  outlook, 
and  one  cannot  recommend  him  as  quite  an  infallible  guide  on 
penitence.2  Yet  he  shows  how  his  heart  was  with  the  saints  when 
he  writes  :  "  Strange  it  were  unto  me,  that  the  Fathers,  who  so  much 
everywhere  extol  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  in  leaving  unto  His 
Church  this  heavenly  and  Divine  power,  should  .  .  .  agree  all  to 
admire  and  magnify  a  needless  office." 3  (He  refers  to  Absolution.) 
And  to  this  should  be  added  what  Hooker  had  written  before,  Book 
V.  Ixxvii,  which  is  one  of  his  most  glorious  chapters. 

Jeremy  Taylor  is  not  strong  on  Absolution.  He  adopts  what  he 
imagines  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Cassian,  and 
Laurence  of  Novara,  against  having  recourse  to  a  priest ;  and,  in 
Holy  Dying,  he  actually  substitutes  a  form  of  his  own,  striking  out 
the  mention  of  Christ's  "  authority  committed "  to  His  minister. 
But,  while  he  is  weak  on  Absolution,  Bishop  Taylor  is  most  helpful 
and  practical  on  self-examination  and  confession.  We  might  learn 
about  these  from  Taylor,  and  then  betake  ourselves  to  Andrewes  for 
instruction  on  the  priest's  province. 

Bishop  Andrewes  is  the  reverse  of  Bishop  Taylor :  most  eloquent 

1  I  do  not  add  Tertullian  here,  because,  on  this  particular  subject,  I  do  no 
greatly  love  him. 

2  Hooker  wrote,  says  Dr.  Paget,  "while  in  the  spheres  alike  of  thought  and 
action  things  were  in  a  state  of  stormy  and  perilous  transition  "  {Introduct.   to 
Hooker,  Book  V.  p.  3.) 

8  Hooker,  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  VI.  vi.  5. 
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on  the  exercise  of  the  keys,  and  yet  so  strangely  silent  about  the 
previous  stages  of  penitence,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  facts  of  his 
pastoral  experience,  one  might  have  supposed  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  confession  in  his  life. 

My  reverence  for  Dr.  Pusey — so  near  my  own  day — will  only 
permit  a  question  whether  he  did  not  perhaps  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  "opening  of  grief"  by  confession.  I  at  least  have  been 
taught,  elsewhere,  that  the  chief  motive,  both  for  priest  and  penitent, 
should  be  the  vindication  of  God's  truth  with  the  consequent  assur 
ance  of  peace,  and  not  a  mere  soothing  of  a  distressed  conscience. 
And  yet  St.  Augustine  lived  again  in  the  writings,  and  spoke  by  the 
lips,  of  Pusey. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  penitential  writing  within  the  last  few 
years.  Not  much,  however,  on  the  doctrine  :  chiefly  on  the  history 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  penitence  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Batiffol  is  one  of  these  writers,  already  very  celebrated :  Pighi  of 
Verona  may  also  be  mentioned.  A  very  stalwart  opponent  from  the 
Protestant  side  was  the  late  Dr.  H.  C.  Lea  of  Philadelphia.  Other 
eminent  writers,  who  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the  social  con 
ditions  out  of  which  primitive  penitence  was  framed,  are  Harnack, 
Dill,  and  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  not  forgetting  our  own  Canon  William 
Bright. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  IN  PENITENCE 

MAN'S  service  to  God  who  made  him  is  an  absolute 
devotion.  Were  there  no  holier  obligation,  it  would  be 
conformable  to  the  light  of  nature  that  we  should  address 
Him  as  we  do  in  our  highest  act  of  worship  :  <c  Here  we 
offer  and  present  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls 
and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice 
unto  Thee." 

But  sin  intervenes  and  raises  a  barrier.  He  is  of 
"  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil "  ;  and  "  as  for  the 
proud,  He  beholdeth  them  afar  off."  Yet  from  the  be 
ginning  He  prepared  for  man  a  high  destiny.  God  was 
to  man  "the  Father  of  lights,"  and  He  would  have  us 
walk  in  the  light  of  His  truth.  "  Of  His  own  will  begat 
He  us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  of  His  creatures." 

Thus,  when  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  He  brought  to  fallen  man  the  grace  of  conversion  to 
God.  Nay,  through  the  Incarnation  God  "  called  us  into 
His  eternal  glory  in  Christ."  Our  Saviour  would  lead  us 
back  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  might  look  up  from 
our  place  beneath,  and,  conscious  of  a  Divine  adoption  in 
Him,  might  offer  ourselves  anew  to  the  God  and  Father 
of  all,  <c  beholding  with  unveiled  face  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  This  should  now  be  the  continual  effort  and 
intention  of  a  Christian  :  to  do  all  for  God,  to  bring  to 
His  service  the  whole  powers  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body  ; 
and,  having  thus  faithfully  served,  to  be  received  at  last 

106 
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into  his   Father's  house,   through    the  infinite  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Truly  it  is  our  duty  to  "  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize"  of  a  very  "high  calling."  It  is  "the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  the  highest  that  can 
be  conceived  or  hoped  for.  But  who  is  sufficient?  The 
fact  of  the  Incarnation  did  not  in  itself  remove  the  guilt, 
or  the  helplessness,  of  sin.  On  the  one  hand,  God's 
children  cannot  serve  their  Father  except  with  the  whole 
love  of  their  hearts,  longing  entirely  to  become  perfect, 
according  to  the  heavenly  image  impressed  upon  their 
nature,  which  God  made  for  Himself.  On  the  other,  we 
are  told  that  u  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  vainglory  of  life,  is  not 
of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  If  we  have  followed 
these  lusts,  the  barrier  still  remains  between  us  and  our 
heavenly  inheritance — our  rest  and  reward  in  God. 

Christ  did  not  come  to  work  a  simple  improvement  on 
human  nature.  And  whatever  may  be  the  victorious  hopes 
of  a  sinless  perfection  for  Christians  in  their  Lord,  we  are 
bound  not  to  forget  that  there  was  an  immediate  and 
present  purpose  included  in  the  Incarnation,  which  St.  Paul 
unfolds  to  us  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  There,  indeed, 
he  proposes  to  all  the  brethren  that  they  should  "  prove 
what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God." 
Yet  first  he  writes  :  "  We  are  justified  freely  by  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  whom 
God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  by  His 
Blood."  And  "  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  re 
conciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  His  life  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  we  also  rejoice  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now  received 
the  reconciliation." 

Thus  the  glorious  consequence — the  anchor  of  our 
hopes — is  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  But  first  there 
must  be  atonement  through  suffering.  And  when  we 
speak  of  Christ  as  cc  high  priest  of  the  good  things  to 
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come,"  we  have  also  to  consider  that  man's  transgression 
required  Him  to  be  Victim  as  well  as  Priest.  He  saved 
us  by  the  willing  surrender  of  Himself  to  the  Cross  for 
our  sakes,  when  He  rose  from  His  knees  in  Gethsemane, 
"  knowing  all  the  things  that  were  coming  upon  Him," 
and  gave  His  hands  in  meekness  and  resignation  to  those 
who  would  bind  the  Lamb  of  God  for  the  awful  sacrifice. 

I.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  at  greater  length, 
but  proceed  to  consider  how  far  these  features  of  Christ's 
own  priesthood  are  imparted  to  the  ministry  whom  He 
ordains  and  sends  in  His  Name.  I  need  not  be  saying 
how  constantly  this  note  of  priestliness  is  evaded  or  con 
tradicted  among  modern  Christians,  who  take  from  the 
Gospel  all  except  its  witness  to  human  kindliness  and 
refinement,  and  would  have  their  clergy  mouthpieces  of 
that,  and  no  more.  But  our  great  High  Priest  has  other 
aims  for  us  besides  these,  and  a  far  wider  and  more  awful 
responsibility.  On  the  cross  He  bruised  the  serpent's 
head,  making  there  His  "one  oblation  of  Himself  once 
offered,"  sufficient  for  every  need,  equal  to  the  destruction 
of  evil  in  every  shape.  But  while  the  wills  of  man  are 
free  to  believe  or  to  reject,  He  has  not  yet  subdued  all 
things  to  Himself,  and  He  has  not  yet  fully  and  finally 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  devil.  He  is  a  Priest  for  ever, 
says  the  author  of  the  Hebrews.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is 
sharp  between  His  and  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  because 
His  sacrifice  is  once  for  all,  and  can  never  be  repeated, 
being  all-sufficient.  But  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  pleaded 
continually  every  day,  and  applied  to  the  condition  of 
these  multitudes  in  the  world,  who  know  not  their  Saviour, 
but  go  on  and  die  in  their  sins  without  Him.  Thus,  "  if 
any  man  sin  " — and  they  who  do  are  innumerable — we 
have,  now  in  heaven  and  at  God's  right  hand,  "  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous, 
and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  still  pleading 
night  and  day  for  sinners,  though  He  has  entered  into 
His  glory. 

And  what,  then,  are  the  clergy  to  do  ?     While  their 
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Lord  and  Master  in  heaven  never  ceases  to  plead  His 
precious  Blood  against  a  threatening  overwhelming  doom, 
shall  His  clergy  be  content  to  make  friends  of  the  pros 
perous  and  highly  respectable,  to  bless  them  because  they 
are  so  rich  and  so  happy,  to  gather  them  round  the  altar 
with  sleek  and  smiling  faces,  assuring  them  of  God's 
favour  towards  them,  encouraging  them  to  offer  "  the 
sacrifice  of  praise,"  since  they  are  the  only  sort  of  wor 
shippers  whom  He  regards,  or  desires  to  see  ? 

Mark  that  picture,  and  then  mark  the  facts,  as  they 
really  are,  concerning  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  its  avowed  purpose  in  a  sinful  world.  Some 
have  observed  the  replacing  of  a  now  apostate  Jewish 
priesthood x  by  another  that  was  full  and  true,  at  the  first 
moment  that  Jesus  could  act  after  His  Passion,  wherein 
their  rejection  of  Him  had  been  consummated.  The  hour 
chosen  is  certainly  most  remarkable  ;  but  rather,  or  still 
more,  for  another  reason.  It  was  the  earliest  moment  in 
which  our  Lord  could  assemble  His  own  to  impart  to  them 
the  breath  of  His  own  risen  life.  Happening  when  it  did, 
this  ordination  would  remind  the  apostles  of  what  their 
ministry  really  was — an  identification  of  them  with  Him 
who  had  died  for  them  and  risen  again,  who  had  given 
them  first  this  peace,  and  then  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  His  mouth.  All  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry 
were  now  authorised  and  consecrated.  The  highest  of  all 
these — that  of  offering  the  Eucharist — had  been  already 
enjoined,  but  even  this  waited  for  its  exercise  till  the  Lord 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  But  our  point  now  is,  that 
while  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  qualified  for  the 
whole  sacerdotal  office  in  the  Christian  Church,  there  was 
one  branch  of  it  upon  which  our  Lord  fixed  attention  on 
this  Easter  evening — viz.  the  priesthood  of  reconciliation. 
"  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit  "  (and  the  rest,  which  I  need 
not  quote  again).  In  this,  most  of  all,  was  to  consist 
their  identity  with  their  Master.  He  Himself  had  come 

1  But,  even   when   not  yet   apostates,  the   Jews  rightly  disclaimed   for   the 
Levitical  ministry  any  "  power  to  forgive  sins."     (St.  Luke  v.  21.) 
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to  minister  to  others,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  And  now  "  as  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so 
send  I  you."  Of  Himself  He  had  said,  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  Me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
Me  to  ...  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound."  And  now  the  Spirit  is  upon  them 
too,  in  His  Name,  because  they  too  are  to  bind  and  loose, 
to  remit  and  retain,  like  their  Master.  They  must  touch 
and  heal  and  restore  the  many  whom  Jesus  cannot  reach 
by  visible  contact  (since  He  goes  to  heaven),  but  whom 
He  leaves  to  learn  the  power  of  His  Resurrection  through 
these  beloved  ones  whom  He  has  ordained.  The  apostles 
go  forth  from  the  upper  room  with  their  faces  towards 
a  fallen  world  ;  and  their  voice  is  thenceforth  like  that  of 
their  Master  :  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Yes,  from  the  story  of  that  first  Easter  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  inference  that  what  our  Divine  Lord  in 
tended  to  institute  was  a  priesthood  of  penitence — or, 
rather,  of  pardon  to  the  penitent.  There  is  justice  in  the 
complaint  against  our  Ordinal  that  it  does  not  explicitly 
and  particularly  assert  a  conveyance  of  power  to  the  newly 
ordained,  to  consecrate  and  offer  the  Church's  holy 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  But  while  we  leave  that  to  be 
implied  in  a  general  mention  of  "  the  office  and  work  of 
a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,"  it  must  not  be  pretended 
that  we  deserve  serious  blame  for  the  prominence  given 
to  Absolution.  It  cannot  be  very  wrong  to  set  that  the 
first  in  order,  if  our  Saviour  did  the  same  in  His  charge 
to  the  apostles.  Rather  let  each  priest  of  the  English 
Church  remain  all  his  life  devoutly  thankful  for  that  first 
penitential  impress.  For  here  is  the  true  identity  of  ser 
vant  with  Master.  What  have  we  been  taught  concerning 
the  Master  ?  Answer,  "  It  behoved  Him  in  all  things  to 
be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  :  for 
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wherein  He  Himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  He  is 
able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."    And  it  is  enough 
for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  Master.     By  virtue  of 
the  grace  of  his  consecration,  he  is  at  once  placed  separate, 
and  yet  "  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren,"  through  the 
priestly  sympathy  and  compassion  derived  from  a  ministry 
to  be  exercised  "  in  things  pertaining  to  God."    He  knows 
the  sorrows  of  his  brethren,  and  heals  them,  because,  though 
the  propitiation  is  not  his  to  make,  he   yet  applies  the 
Divine  pardon  to  their  souls  in  a  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
He  remembers,  "  We  are  ambassadors  therefore  on  behalf 
of  Christ,  as  though  God  were  entreating  by  us  :  we  be 
seech  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 
This  is  the  true  scope  of  his  commission  from  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  therefore,  "  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling 
the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth,  he  commends  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God."    Wherever  those  who  have  the  care  of 
souls  are  found  on  trial  to   be  humble-minded,  sincere, 
patient,  and   fearless — above   all,  when   they  cherish   the 
example  of  their  Leader  (6  /xoz'os  c^ucrei  ap\iepev<; *)  and 
strive  after  a  closer  union  with  the  Crucified — they  will 
bring  many,  even   in  this  Protestant  England,  to  value 
the  pardon  which  the  priest's  lips  are  to  pronounce.     But 
not  by  smooth  and  easy  paths,  either  for  priest  or  penitent. 
Certainly  not  for  the  minister  of  Absolution,  who  will  be 
shunned,  misrepresented,  hated  by  that  very  society  whose 
wounds  he  would  heal,  and  those  very  wanderers  whom 
he  would  restore  to  the   Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 
Add  to  which,  he  must  have  the  shame  of  listening  in 
confession — himself  a  grievous  sinner — to  the  weary  reci 
tation  of  sins  like  his  own — sins  which  will  often  suggest  the 
awful  strength  of  Satan's  malice  far  more  than  any  power 
residing  in  his  own  earthly  representation  of  the  great 
High  Priest.     But  what  then  ?     Why  does  he  wear  the 
Crucifix  ?     Is  not  this  daily  Cross  the  very  likeness  of  his 
Lord  ?     "  For  wherein  Jesus  Himself  hath  suffered  being 

1  See  Canon  T.  T.  Carter's  Doctrine  of  the  Priesthood,  p.  100. 
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tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted." 
It  is  the  clergyman  who  suffers  for  hearing  confessions,  and 
suffers  for  all  his  pleading  with  sinners,  who  may  humbly 
trust  that  he  is  not  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  his  Ordination. 
"  If  the  world  hateth  you,  ye  know  that  it  hath  hated 
Me  before  it  hated  you."  "  Apart  from  Me,  ye  can  do 
nothing." 

II.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  called  upon  to  under 
take  here  a  defence  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  ministerial 
priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Fathers  generally 
held,  as  T.  T.  Carter  expresses  it,  that  "  the  operations  of 
Christ's  Priesthood  and  Mediation  have  been  extended 
from  Him  through  subordinate  and  dependent  agents  to 
the  redeemed  world."  The  aim  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  not  to  forewarn  us  against  that  doctrine,  but 
to  establish  the  unique  value  and  efficacy  of  the  one  only 
Sacrifice  which  the  Church  commemorates  at  her  altars, 
as  against  the  many  offerings  made  under  the  Law,  which 
Christ's  Atonement  has  superseded  and  abolished  for  ever. 
But  if,  in  every  Christian  sacrament,  the  priest  has  an 
office  which  is  his  own,  and  intermediate,  so  that  he 
stands  not  only  for  the  people  towards  God,  but  in  God's 
stead  towards  the  people,1  then  surely  nowhere  is  this 
latter  attitude  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  ministration 
to  the  penitent.  And  it  is  in  this  part  of  his  work  of 
reconciliation,  which  is  from  above,  in  conveying  the 
Divine  pardon  with  Christ's  own  authority,  that  he  finds 
the  weight  of  a  cross,  and  his  Master's  likeness.  If  he 
had  been  sent  only  to  tell  a  story  from  the  pulpit,  or  to 
join  with  many  others  in  a  general  confession  and  petition 
for  mercy,  he  could  not  have  been  so  much  cc  a  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  "  (i  St.  Peter  v.  i),  as  he  is  by 
the  directness  of  this  present  boon  of  salvation  proffered 
to  individual  souls — a  boon  for  the  contrite,  demanding 
much  honest  humbling  of  self  both  in  the  giver  and  in 

1  Dr.  Bright  would  often  quote  St.  Luke  xii.  42  as  proving  that  a  priest  is  no 
mere  delegate  of  a  congregation,  but  a  "  steward  "  appointed  by,  and  acting  in 
the  Name  of,  a  Divine  Master  in  heaven.  See  Selected  Letters  of  William  Bright, 
pp.  122-125, 
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the  recipient.  But "  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels, 
that  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  may  be  of  God, 
and  not  of  ourselves."  And  therefore,  because  we  are 
charged  with  a  duty  so  far  beyond  our  natural  strength, 
and  a  fellowship  so  close  with  the  Crucified,  we  can  guess 
how  St.  Paul  went  on  to  speak  of  being  c<  pressed  on 
every  side,  pursued,  smitten  down,  delivered  unto  death 
for  Jesus*  sake."  Few  indeed  are  worthy  to  feel  or  suffer 
as  St.  Paul  did,  because  few  live  as  he  did.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  if  any,  even  of  us  modern  English  clergy, 
would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  wonderful  chapters  in 
2  Corinthians,  there  is  no  way  except  by  realising  our 
sacramental  identity  with  the  Priest  and  Victim  of 
Calvary. 

Those,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  heard  who  pretend 
that  our  Lord  instituted  no  sacrament,  but  merely  charged 
His  apostles  to  deliver  a  kindly,  comforting  message,  and 
to  tell  mankind  that  He  had  died  to  save  them  if  they 
would  believe.  Faith  is  indeed  necessary  for  justification  ; 
but  who  can  read  the  words  as  they  stand  in  St.  John  xx. 
21-23,  and  not  be  convinced  that  they  meant  much  more 
than  this  ?  The  primitive  Church,  at  least,  had  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  The  Fathers  teach  everywhere  that 
Christ  Himself  is  the  one  true  High  Priest  and  Absolver 
of  sinful  souls,  and  that  none  can  be  saved  except  through 
faith  in  His  redeeming  Blood.  But  they  also  teach  that 
the  Divine  pardon  is  divulged  and  extended  and  made 
effectual  per  sacerdotes — through  power  imparted  to  men 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  perform  a  solemn  office  of  recon 
ciliation  on  His  behalf.  So  numerous  indeed  are  the 
statements,  that  we  can  only  describe  this  as  the  universal 
Patristic  doctrine.  Whether  we  turn  to  most  ancient 
Canons  or  Clementine  Epistles,  to  the  prayer  at  a  bishop's 
consecration  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to  St.  Cyprian 
and  St.  Pacian,  St.  Chrysostom,  or  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  the  witness  is  ever  the 
same.  In  my  first  and  larger  edition  I  quoted  freely  from 
some  of  these.  For  the  present,  let  me  be  content  with 
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adducing  St.  Ambrose,  whose  main  object  is  to  extol  the 
office  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  whom  the  priest's 
absolution  would  be  null  and  void.  "  They  do  not 
remit  sins  in  their  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Isti  rogant,  Divinitas  donat :  humanum 
enim  obsequium,  sed  munificentia  supernae  est  potestatis." 
(De  Spir.  Sanct.  iii.  137.)  Power  to  remit  sins  by 
penitence  was  given  first  to  the  apostles,  who  derived  it 
from  the  virtue  of  our  Lord's  breathing  on  them  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  apostles  transmitted  the  same  to 
those  ministering  the  priest's  office  (De  Pcen.  ii.  12). 
But  the  Church  claims  this  right,  because  "  she  has  true 
priests  "  (De  Pcen.  i.  2).  To  writers  like  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Augustine,  this  sacerdotal  power  appears  truly 
glorious,  because  they  ever  recognise  therein  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  "  How  great  is  the  dignity  of  the 
priests  !  " 1  exclaims  the  former.  And  the  latter  thus 
paraphrases  the  words  of  institution,  speaking  as  with  the 
voice  of  Christ  :  "  Ego  Deus,  et  omnes  ordines  coelestis 
militiae,  et  omnes  sancti  in  mea  gloria  laudant  vobiscum, 
et  confirmant  quos  ligatis  et  solvitis."  One  cannot 
wonder  if  some  have  seen  here  the  fulfilment  of  that 
former  promise  of  our  Lord's — so  difficult  to  be  under 
stood  of  visible  miracles — "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
he  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I 
go  unto  the  Father."  What  are  the  works,  but  the 
making  of  a  righteous  man  out  of  an  ungodly  ?  These 
are  the  "  greater  works,"  when  the  Son  of  Man  no  longer 
acts  alone  upon  the  earth,  but,  by  the  Spirit  poured  from 
on  high,  sends  faithful  men  to  be  the  instruments  of  this 
redeeming  love  to  all  the  nations  ;  not  in  Baptism  only, 
but,  increasingly  as  the  Church's  confines  are  enlarged,  to 
souls  that,  after  Baptism,  have  fallen  back  into  the  snare 
of  the  devil. 

1  St.  Chrysostom,  De  Sacerdotio,  iii.  5. 

2  De   Vera  et  Falsa  Poeniteniia,  25.     There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  treatise,  but  it  was  taken  to  be  Augustinian  by  St.  Thomas, 
and  it  deals  with  some  of  the  earlier  heresies,  and  is  therefore  certainly  ancient. 
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Natural  as  it  was  for  our  sixteenth-century  divines  to 
dread  any  approximation  to  "  Romish  "  error,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  them  particularly  cautious  in  what  they 
have  to  say  on  Absolution.  Thus  Anglican  writers  some 
times  labour  to  draw  a  distinction  between  conveying 
pardon  and  declaring  it.  According  to  Hooker,  "  The 
sentence  of  ministerial  absolution  hath  two  effects  :  touch 
ing  sin,  it  only  declareth  us  free  from  the  guiltiness 
thereof,  and  restored  into  God's  favour." :  But  the 
Church,  he  says,  has  a  real  power  to  restore  liberty  to 
those  bound  by  ecclesiastical  censure  ;  and  in  that  sense 
actually  looses  what  had  been  the  sinner's  chains.  But 
this  is  to  introduce  perplexity,  where  our  "  merciful  and 
gracious  God  "  would  have  His  children  enjoy  a  happy 
confidence.  Of  course,  the  priest's  judgment  may  be 
deceived,  and  none  impenitent  can  profit  by  his  absolution. 
So,  neither  can  the  Church's  public  censure  be  relaxed  for 
one  who  continues  rebellious.  But,  so  far  as  the  priest's 
sentence  is  concerned,  the  grace  he  confers  is  a  marvel  of 
security  to  the  soul,  by  its  positive  assurance  of  present 
deliverance  and  peace.  u  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are" — they  have  been  in  this  moment — "remitted 
unto  them." 

Jeremy  Taylor  is  more  hesitating  than  Hooker  : 
"  Because  our  repentances  are  always  imperfect,  and  he 
who  repents  most  excellently,  and  hates  his  sin  with 
the  greatest  detestation  may  possibly  by  his  sense  of  the 
foulness  of  his  sin  undervalue  his  repentance  and  suspect 
his  sorrow,  .  .  .  and  ...  be  melancholy  .  .  .  fearful  .  .  . 
and  scrupulous,  .  .  .  then  if  the  minister  of  holy  things 
shall  think  fit  to  pronounce  absolution,  that  is,  to  declare 
that  he  believes  him  to  be  a  true  penitent  and  in  the  state 
of  grace,  it  must  needs  add  much  comfort  to  him,  and 
hope  of  pardon,  not  only  upon  the  confidence  of  his 
wisdom  and  spiritual  learning,  but  even  from  the  prayers 
of  the  holy  man,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  ministration." 

1  Hooker,  Laws  of 'Ecclesiastical  Polity -,  VI.  vi.  5. 

2  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance ^  X.  iv.  51. 
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This  is  rather  cold  comfort,  and  qualified  approval  of 
a  great  means  of  grace.  We  must,  I  think,  deeply 
regret  Jeremy  Taylor's  inability  to  take  a  brighter  view 
of  "  the  word  of  salvation  sent  "  from  our  Lord  through 
the  sacrament  of  penitence.  And  when  I  consider  the 
wealth  of  wise  and  holy  suggestions  embodied  in  other 
chapters  of  his  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance,  I 
could  even  wish  that  the  great  man  could  return  to  this 
earth  for  a  single  day,  so  that  we  might  say  Psalm  ciii. 
together,  and  hear  his  retractation  ! 

III.  Against  ministerial  absolution  an  objection  has 
often  been  urged  from  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  and  other 
apostles.  As  Bishop  John  Ryle  states  it,  cc  There  is  not 
a  single  instance  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  any  apostle 
using  such  absolution  after  confession  ;  nor  any  trace  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  such  confession  and  absolution 
being  recommended."  This  was  long  a  difficulty  to  my 
own  mind,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  if  I  enter  into  it 
rather  fully.  One  may  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
apostles'  refusal  to  absolve,  if  it  were  so,  could  not 
invalidate  a  commission  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  is  the 
Truth,  and  whose  witness  to  Himself  was,  that  u  all 
power  was  given  unto  "  Him  "  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
Another  important  thing  is  this — that  a  command  of  the 
utmost  spiritual  significance,  and  delivered  once  for  all 
with  solemnity,  does  not  need  to  be  quoted  again  and 
again.  Except  for  certain  scandals  at  Corinth  which  had 
to  be  met,  perhaps,  St.  Paul  would  not  have  quoted  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist ;  perhaps  would  not  have 
desired  that  his  neophytes  should  as  yet  be  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  he  had  "  received  of  the  Lord." 
And,  if  the  disciplina  arcani  was  not  so  commonly 
employed  quite  at  the  beginning,  as  it  came  to  be  later  in 
times  of  persecution,  there  was  another  obvious  reason 
for  keeping  penitence  in  reserve.  Penitence  was  for 
those  relapsed  after  their  Baptism,  whereas  the  multitudes 
to  whom  the  apostles  went  were  unbaptized  ;  and,  though 
the  preaching  to  them  was  of  repentance,  its  aim  and 
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object  would  not  usually  be  extended  farther  than  the 
font  of  regeneration.  "  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized,  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the 
remission  of  your  sins  ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Nevertheless,  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  was  not  quite  so 
absolute  as  is  supposed.  We  should  like,  perhaps,  to 
know  more  of  his  reasons,  if  we  might.  Why,  for 
instance,  if  we  take  the  two  cities  where  he  chiefly 
bestowed  his  labour,  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  about 
Ephesus  and  so  much  about  Corinth.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  Church  in  Asia  would  have  been 
ready  for  this  means  of  grace,  after  so  much  of  teach 
ing,  exhortation,  and  prayer.  Yet  although,  in  bidding 
farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  he  says  u  I  shrank 
not  from  declaring  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,"  he  certainly  gives  them  no  specific  injunction  to 
remit  sins  ;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  he  meant 
to  bring  this  under  the  general  charge  to  "  feed  the 
Church  of  God,  which  He  purchased  with  His  own 
Blood."  We  are  again  surprised  when  we  turn  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  find  there  a  pattern  indeed  of  wise 
government  and  edifying  conduct,  but  no  instruction  to 
u  his  son  Timothy  "  in  the  administration  of  sacraments, 
except  in  the  one  matter  of  laying  hands  on  those  to  be 
ordained,  whereas  at  Corinth  St.  Paul  does  everything 
to  make  plain  the  sacerdotal  side  of  his  apostolic  office. 
"  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  There  is  a 
<c  treasure  of  exceeding  great  power  "  which  he  has  to 
guard,  and  he  explains  what  this  is  :  "  All  things  are  of 
God,  who  reconciled  us  to  Himself  through  Christ,  and 
gave  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  We  are 
ambassadors  therefore  on  behalf  of  Christ,  as  though 
God  were  entreating  by  us  ;  we  beseech  you,  on  behalf  of 
Christ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  And  St.  Paul  did  not 
content  himself  with  entreating.  When  a  case  of 
scandalous  wickedness  among  the  Corinthian  Christians 
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was  brought  to  his  notice,  he  used  the  power  of  the  keys 
first  to  exclude  and  then  to  restore  the  offender  in  his 
repentance.  It  is  true  that  this  incestuous  Corinthian  was 
not — what  Hooker  would  have  called — a  <c  voluntary 
penitent,"  but  the  subject  of  a  public  accusation  made  to 
the  apostle.  But  if  the  confession  was  irregular,  the 
priestly  power  put  forth  was  unmistakable  :  St.  Paul 
"  forgave  in  the  person  of  Christ."  And  when  St.  Ambrose 
is  commenting  on  the  ensuing  "  sweet  savour  of  Christ 
unto  God"  (2  Cor.  ii.  15),  he  observes  that  St.  Paul  had 
made  the  house  sweet — apostolic^  remission} s  unguento.1 
Perhaps  the  violence  and  disorder  which  prevailed  so 
largely  at  Corinth  had  compelled  the  apostle  to  assert 
himself  sooner  here  than  in  other  places,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
bring  up  his  forces,  as  regards  both  penitence  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  What  concerns  us  most,  however,  is, 
that  we  do  find,  from  whatever  cause,  this  one  exception 
to  St.  Paul's  silence  in  the  ministry  of  Absolution. 
Confessions,  of  course,  had  been  heard  at  Ephesus  :  see 
Acts  xix.  1 8. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  recollect  that  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  are  fatherly  counsels  of  the 
apostles  to  their  converts,  full  of  glorious  doctrine,  but 
not  entering  into  matters  liturgical,  nor  supplying 
guidance  for  the  various  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry. 
Thus  it  is  too  little  to  ask,  why  did  not  the  apostles 
mention  Absolution  ?  Or,  why  has  not  St.  Luke  re 
corded  an  instance  of  binding  and  loosing  ?  One  must 
be  prepared  with  a  wider  question,  Why  did  not  St. 
Paul  baptize  ?  and,  Why  is  there  no  mention  of  the  form 
used  by  him,  or  by  St.  Peter,  when  the  disciples  "  came 
together  to  break  the  Bread "  ?  But,  in  truth,  our 
blessed  Lord  sent  His  apostles  among  the  Gentiles, 
"  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel."  This  covers 
the  whole  ground,  and  explains  their  lack  of  attention  to 
some  other  matters  scarcely  less  important  than  Baptism. 
Their  part  was  to  be  founders  and  rulers  ;  to  preach  and 

1  St.  Ambrose,  De  Pcen.  ii.  64. 
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convert,  to  u  ordain  elders,"  to  have  "  the  care  of  all  the 
churches."  And  yet  they  were  in  possession  of  every 
power  of  that  true  priesthood  which,  together  with  their 
apostleship,  they  derived  from  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
thoughtful  readers  of  their  Epistles  have  thought,  like 
Archbishop  Alexander,  that  while  "  The  Sacraments  are 
not  in  obtrusive  prominence,  yet  for  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  they  lie  in  deep  and  tender  distances."  The 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  "with  its  deep  and  mystic 
realisation  of  the  double  flow  from  the  pierced  side  upon 
the  cross  .  .  .  unquestionably  has  the  sacramental  sense 
diffused  throughout  it." 

c<  Father,  I  manifested  Thy  Name  unto  the  men 
whom  Thou  gavest  Me  out  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
words  which  Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  given  unto  them, 
and  they  received  them.  .  .  .  I  am  no  more  in  the  world, 
and  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  Thee.  .  .  . 
As  Thou  didst  send  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  sent  I 
them  into  the  world  .  .  .  and  the  glory  which  Thou 
hast  given  Me  I  have  given  unto  them  .  .  .  that  the 
world  may  know  that  Thou  didst  send  Me,  and  lovedst 
them,  even  as  Thou  lovest  Me." 

IV.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  years,  by  some 
of  our  best  modern  writers,  on  the  duty  of  the  faithful 
laity  to  join  with  the  clergy  in  offering  the  sacraments 
as  a  reasonable  service  to  Almighty  God.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  modern  divines  have  pressed  too  far 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  democracy,  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  most  certainly  also 
a  hierarchy,  as  her  Founder  intended,  and  the  apostles 
realised.  But  the  distinctive  privileges  of  the  clergy 
have  been  sufficiently  guarded  in  what  was  said  above. 
And  although  the  "  royal  priesthood  "  of  the  laity  may  be 
more  conspicuous  in  the  Eucharistic  Oblation  than  in 
what  we  are  now  considering,  still,  that  they  have  their 
part  too  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penitence  is  what  we  should 
always  firmly  believe.  For  instance,  in  the  Apostolic 

1  Archbishop  Alexander,  The  Epistles  oj  St.  John,  p.  199. 
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Constitutions  ^  where  whatever  is  strictly  sacerdotal  is 
most  jealously  reserved  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  we 
still  find  a  glowing  passage  on  the  dignity  of  the  laity, 
"the  elect  Church  of  God."1  And  it  is  enacted  that, 
whenever  penitent  souls  are  restored  to  Communion, 
while  the  bishop  stretches  out  his  hand  to  bless,  all  the 
faithful  laity  shall  pray  round  him  and  intercede.2 
Tertullian  witnesses  to  the  same  custom  when  he  ex 
horts,  "  Non  potest  corpus  de  unius  membri  vexatione 
laetum  agere  ;  condoleat  universum  et  ad  remedium  conla- 
boret  necesse  est." 

Let  us  think  of  the  charge  delivered  by  Christ  in 
the  upper  room.  "  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even 
so  send  I  you."  To  whom  was  this  addressed  ?  Was  it 
to  the  apostles  only  ?  Was  it  to  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  in  the  sacred  ministry  ?  Not  farther  than  to 
those,  if  we  are  considering  the  special  functions  of  the 
ordained.  But  had  not  our  Lord  really  in  view  the 
whole  of  His  Ecclesia,  which,  as  a  Divine  Society  chosen 
out  of  the  world,  He  sends  forth  to  convert  the  world  to 
His  obedience  ?  If  the  laity  were  not  then  and  there  set 
apart  by  a  Divine  insufflation,  they  were  only  waiting 
for  the  fulfilment  at  Pentecost  of  Joel's  prediction,  <c  I 
will  pour  out  of  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  If  they 
might  not  pronounce  pardon  with  their  own  lips,  they 
would  partake  of  those  vital  energies  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  whole  Church  Catholic,  which  are  the 
real  assurance  of  power  to  administer  forgiveness  to 
the  contrite.  There  is  but  one  Body  and  one  Spirit. 
The  Body  is  Christ's  Mystical  Body,  the  Church  ;  the 
Spirit  which  indwells  it  is  the  same  to  priest  or  layman. 
And  the  ordained  clergy  are  only  less  the  representatives 
of  the  laity  than  they  are  of  their  Divine  Master  and 
Head. 

With  the  abeyance  of  public  discipline  in  the  Church 


1  Apostolic  Constitutions,  II.  xxv.  10. 

2  Ibid.,  II.  xli.  2. 

3  Tertullian,  De  Pcen.  10. 
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her  lay  members  are  seldom  reminded,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  times,  of  their  duty  to  speed  the  return  of 
penitents  by  earnest  supplication.  When  souls  are  re 
ceiving  "  the  benefit  of  Absolution  "  so  very  quietly,  and 
one  by  one,  Christian  neighbours  are  apt  not  to  feel  that 
they  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance.  Repentance  is  not 
a  social  act  as  it  was  once  :  we  miss  that  "  collaboration  " 
of  the  whole  Body  that  Tertullian  pleaded  for.  We 
must  learn  to  take  a  larger  view  of  our  obligation  as  "  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God/'  We  must  learn  that  the  form, 
even  of  Absolution,  is  weak  without  the  sustaining  force 
of  united  prayer.  And  let  the  lesson  be  learned  alike  by 
priests  and  people  ;  so  that,  when  Bishop  Andrewes  has 
set  us  interceding  for  "  the  honourable  Presbytery  and  all 
the  clergy,"  we  may  go  on  with  him  and  add,  tc  Remem 
ber,  Lord,  our  brethren  who  are  standing  round  about 
us,  and  praying  with  us  in  this  holy  hour,  their  zeal  and 
ready  mind." 

1  Bishop  Andrewes,  Preces  Privates,  for  the  fourth  day. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SPIRITUAL  ADVICE,   AND  THE    TREATMENT  OF 
DAILY  FAULTS 

HITHERTO  we  have  considered  the  Church's  remedy  and 
relief  from  graver  sins.  The  Church  of  England  offers 
"  benefit  of  absolution "  to  those  who  cannot  quiet 
their  consciences,  who  have  a  grief  to  open,  which 
their  private  effort  of  self-examination  has  failed  to  allay. 
The  Council  of  Trent  declares  that  no  sacrament  after 
Baptism  would  have  been  required  if  the  regenerate  had 
thankfully  cherished  the  grace  therein  received  ;  but  that 
since,  after  being  baptized,  many  persons  yield  themselves 
to  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the  power  of  the  devil,  we  have  a 
remedy  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penitence,  which  applies  to 
their  souls  anew  the  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ.  (Sess. 
xiv.  i.)  And  the  said  Council1  sets  forth  the  extreme 
peril  from  which  they  are  thus  rescued,  by  quoting 
Ezekiel  xviii.  30,  and  St.  Luke  xiii.  3.  The  proper 
subjects  of  absolution  are  souls  perishing — souls  whose 
iniquity  would  else  be  their  ruin. 

As  to  this,  there  is  something  significant  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  penitence  assumed  a  prominent 
position  in  the  early  Church.  I  cannot,  indeed,  believe 
that  the  sacrament  was  first  introduced  in  the  third 
century.  There  may  be  no  penitential  canons  earlier 
than  that  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  refuse  credit  to  Sozomen, 
who  is  of  opinion  that  penance  had  been  customary  at 

1  Of  Western  Councils  which  passed  penitential  Canons,  one  may  mention 
Rome,  A.D.  251,  Carthage  (251  and  252),  Elvira  (305).  Those  of  Ancyra  (314) 
and  Nicsea  (325)  were  among  the  Eastern  Councils  of  the  same  kind. 
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Rome  c<  from  the  first."  However,  I  am  not  now 
concerned  with  the  date  of  beginning^  so  much  as  with 
the  cause  of  that  great  impetus  with  the  practice  un 
doubtedly  received  after  the  persecutions  under  Decius 
and  Valerian.  And  there  is  good  cause  for  attributing 
this  not  merely  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  lapsed, 
but  more  generally  of  contending  with  a  moral  corruption 
which  had  been  spreading  among  Christians  during  sixty 
years  of  peace  since  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  true  that 
there  had  been  sharp  local  tornadoes  of  persecution  under 
Septimius  Severus,  but  these  had  not  affected  the  whole 
multitude  of  believers  ;  and  hardly  had  the  names  of 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas  added  their  glory  to  the  white- 
robed  throng  when  Tertullian  began,  with  fierce  denun 
ciation,  to  scourge  the  vices  of  Christian  Carthage  ;  St. 
Cyprian  testifying  to  the  same  in  his  turn,  not  so  fiercely, 
but  almost  as  plainly,  and  with  sorrow  deep  as  Jeremiah's 
"  fountain  of  tears  "  (see  especially  De  Lapsis,  chap.  iv.). 

Thus,  when  Western  bishops  held  councils  over  the 
lapsed  (or  Easterns  either)  they  knew  that  they  must  not 
merely  punish  those  who  had  denied  Christ  under  threats 
of  death  and  torture,  but  consider  also  how  best  to  heal 
the  moral  disease  which  had  been  working  mischief  long 
before  any  crisis  of  persecution  arose.  This  apostasy  had 
not  been  brought  about  by  fear  :  it  was  the  consequence 
of  having  undermined  faith  by  wicked  living  and  un 
christian  conversation.  And  the  prevalence  of  crime 
among  Christians  was  what  first  led  into  prominence  a 
gracious  means  of  restoration,  whereby  the  Church  uses 
her  Lord's  compassion  to  heal  those  broken  in  heart — to 
give  medicine  to  souls  sick  unto  death. 

So  much  is  certain  as  to  the  proper  use  of  sacramental 
penitence.  But  now,  in  this  chapter,  it  is  time  to  pass  on 
from  the  great  crimes  to  a  consideration  of  commoner 
daily  faults.  However  little  these  were  brought  under 
public  discipline,  they  must  soon  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  Christians.  St. 

1  Sozomen,  Hist.  EccL  vii.  16. 
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Chrysostom,  for  instance,  who  addressed  the  most 
scathing  rebukes  to  those  who  came  to  hear  his  homilies 
—St.  Chrysostom  who  complains  that  the  Catholic  faithful 
are  "  worse  than  the  wild  beasts,  tearing  one  another  " 
is  yet  eager  to  exhort  to  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
access  to  God,  by  simple  supplication  and  confession 
unheard  by  the  ears  of  men.  Assuredly  this  did  not 
mean  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  gravissima  culpa  of  a 
mortal  sin.  Perhaps  indeed  this  illustrious  saint  is  con 
spicuous  above  all  for  his  tenderness  towards  the  most 
desperate  criminals,  and  for  smoothing  the  way  to 
repentance  by  every  possible  lawful  means.  He  answers 
most  to  Francis  de  Sales,  or  to  Edward  King  in  our  own 
day.  But,  if  we  read  him  carefully,  we  soon  see  what  his 
intention  was  in  sometimes  dispensing  with  the  sacra 
ment — not  to  minimise  guilt,  but  to  encourage  the  many 
who,  though  guilty  in  part,  were  not  bound  by  the 
Church's  censures,  and  whom  he  would  teach  to  approach 
their  heavenly  Father  with  the  confidence  of  true  children. 
But  it  is  St.  Augustine  who  best  explains  the  position  of 
those  repenting  of  venial  faults.  He,  too,  bears  witness 
to  a  terrible  corruption  of  morals,  and  warns  catechumens 
of  the  danger  which  threatens  them  from  unworthy 
Christians,  since  the  same  people  come  in  crowds  to 
church  who  rush  at  other  times  to  all  the  abominations 
of  theatres.  "There  is  a  difference,  however.  For, 
although  every  crime  is  a  sin,  every  sin  is  not  a  crime. 
And  so  we  say  that  the  life  of  holy  men,  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  this  mortal  body,  may  be  found  without  crime  ; 
but,  as  so  great  an  Apostle  says,  c  If  we  say  that  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us/ 
But  even  crimes,  however  great,  may  be  remitted  in  the 
holy  Church  ;  and  the  mercy  of  God  is  never  to  be 
despaired  of  by  men  who  truly  repent,  each  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  sin."  What,  then,  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  lesser  daily  faults  ?  St.  Augustine  puts  this 
very  clearly.  On  condition  that  a  man  is  in  earnest  in 
striving  to  lead  a  better  life — which  he  may  prove,  for 
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instance,  by  almsgiving  and  forgiveness  of  injuries — then, 
"  the  daily  prayer  of  the  believer  makes  satisfaction  for 
those  daily  sins  of  a  momentary  and  trivial  kind  which  are 
necessary  incidents  of  this  life.  For  he  can  say,  c  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,'  seeing  that  to  such  a 
Father  he  is  now  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit. 
And  this  prayer  certainly  takes  away  the  very  small  sins 
of  the  daily  life." *  This  doctrine  will  be  found  very 
important  when  compared  with  modern  habits  of  con 
fession,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  presently. 

Some  other  Fathers  might  seem  to  have  gone  even 
further  than  St.  Augustine  in  dispensing  with  the  priest's 
part  for  souls  retaining  their  baptismal  grace.  Of  St.  Leo, 
indeed,  we  know,  from  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Cam- 
panian  bishops,  that  he  entirely  recognised  the  Sacrament 
of  Penitence.  So  that  we  must  not  attach  too  much 
weight  to  the  fact  that,  in  exhorting  the  faithful  before 
Easter — at  a  season  when  even  in  our  English  Church 
confession  is  proposed  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
intending  communicants — St.  Leo  requires  only  united 
prayer  with  mutual  intercession  ;  although  some  of  his 
flock^  might  have  serious  blemishes  (macul<e  crassiores)  of 
which  to  rid  themselves.2  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  rather, 
that  these  saintly  doctors  forgot  all  else  in  their  en 
thusiastic  praising  of  the  magnificence  of  a  Christian's 
dignity  when  he  prays.  Even  to  have  called  God  "  our 
Father,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  carries  with  it  the  assurance 
of  every  blessing  to  His  children.  And  at  the  head  of 
a  long  list  he  sets  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  doing  away 
of  punishment.  But  "  He  does  not  merely  release  thee 
from  evils  threatening  :  He  will  make  thee  glorious  and 
honourable  "  3  (quoting  and  applying  the  doxology  which 
concludes  the  Lord's  Prayer).  And,  though  he  carefully 

1  St.  Augustine,  De  Catech.  Rud.  48;  Enchiridion^  64,  71.  Compare  De 
Synib.  ad  Cat.  15.  See  also  Appendix  to  this  chapter,  on  the  penitential  use 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  on  St.  Augustine's  doctrine,  again  considered. 

-  St.  Leo,  Serm.  Ixxxviii.  (De  Jejun.  sept,  menszs,  iii.)  3  ;  discussed  in  Bishop 
Gore's  Life  of  the  Saint  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biography,  iii.  671. 

s  St.  Chrysostom,  In  Matt.  Horn.  xix.  7. 
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limits  these  blessings  to  the  baptized^  St.  Chrysostom  does 
not  mark  degrees  of  sinfulmss  among  those  who  had  been 
baptized,  nor  divide  them  into  classes.  He  only  says, 
"  After  having  removed  such  great  evils  by  the  unspeak 
able  gift  [of  regeneration,]  yet,  if  we  sin  again,  He  deigns 
to  forgive  us." 

I  have  long  felt  uncertain  whether  passages  of  this 
kind  should,  or  should  not,  be  taken  to  mean  that 
Christians  leading  regular  lives  have  no  concern  with  the 
Sacrament  of  Penitence.  Sometimes  I  have  read  St. 
Augustine  as  if  he  would  reserve  this  for  the  worst 
crimes,  and  take  common  faults  out  of  the  field  entirely 2 ; 
but,  on  further  reflection,  I  hardly  persuade  myself  that 
such  can  have  been  his  intention.  At  the  time  when  he 
and  St.  Chrysostom  wrote  many  had  begun  to  feel  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  public  Exomologesis  as  wholly 
unsuitable  for  disclosing  secret  sins.  At  Constantinople 
there  had  been  a  further  check  through  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  a  penitentiary  officer.  The  change  of 
ideas  on  this  whole  subject  was  general,  though  of  recent 
occurrence.  The  contemporary  Fathers  were  constrained 
to  advise  their  flocks  what  to  do ;  and  their  counsel  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  that,  since  the  methods  lately  in  vogue 
had  proved  no  longer  edifying,  each  man  should  now 
consider  his  privilege  as  a  child  of  God  by  regeneration, 
and  avail  himself  thereof  by  direct  supplication  to  the 
Father  in  Jesus'  Name.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they 
intended  to  hinder  the  godly  practice  of  resorting  for 
private  conference  or  confession  to  a  bishop  or  priest 
having  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  St.  Chrysostom  was  blamed  by  his  enemies  because 
he  admitted  too  many  penitents,  and  too  often.  Particu 
larly  in  the  first  stage  of  Christian  education  (which 
would  be  that  of  most  of  those  whom  these  Fathers 


1  St.  Chrys.  In  Matt.  Horn.  xix.  5. 

2  One  might  so  misunderstand  "  Hoc  genus  pcenitentise  nemo  sibi  proponat" 
in  Serm.  ccclii.  8.  where,  however,  he  is  warning  only  against  the  dreadful  crimes, 
for  which  this  would  be  the  only  hope. 
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addressed),  the  most  natural  question  is,  under  each  head 
of  duty,  u  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide 
me  ? "  That,  I  think,  would  be  fully  recognised  and 
presupposed  by  St.  Augustine  when  he  was  writing  about 
the  Tater  Noster.  St.  Augustine  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  abolishing  a  way  of  repentance  to  which  no 
public  scandal  attached.  He  cannot  have  meant  to  ab 
rogate  the  long-established  system  of  private  confession. 
At  the  same  time,  when  he  declares  that  the  faithful 
recitation  of  <c  Our  Father"  <c  certainly  takes  away  the 
very  small  sins  of  daily  life,"  I  should  say  he  implies 
that  confession  to  a  priest  is  not  absolutely  required  of 
Christians  who  retain  their  baptismal  grace.1 

So,  I  think,  we  must  leave  the  question  as  to  primi 
tive  practice.  No  doubt,  many  of  those  baptized  in  full 
age,  like  St.  Cyprian,  would  expect,  like  him,  "  to  sin  no 
more,"  and  would  actually  lead  very  blameless  and  holy 
lives.  But  now  we  come  to  spiritual  guidance  such  as 
might  be  given  to  those,  even,  who  required  no  absolu 
tion.  In  quite  early  times,  besides  those  who  were 
offenders  against  the  Divine  commandments,  we  find 
pious  persons  seeking  out  the  eminent  saints  that  they 
might  profit  by  their  ghostly  counsel.  The  spiritual 
guidance  of  devout  people  had  a  large  place  in  the 
occupations  of  those  good  Fathers,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  numberless  letters  still  extant.  These  letters  are 
among  the  most  precious  legacies  bequeathed  to  the 
Church  by  the  great  early  writers.  They  show  the 
brighter  side  of  society  ;  how,  if  a  works  of  the  flesh  " 
were  manifested  with  fearful  recklessness  on  one  hand, 
on  the  other  there  was  no  lack  of  "  saintly  maidens  " 
to  fast  and  pray  and  frequent  the  sacraments,  nor  of 
"godly  matrons"  who  strove  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  faith  of  Jesus  crucified.  One  thinks  of  Monica's 
veneration  for  Ambrose,  of  Augustine  counselling  Proba, 

1  But  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  Serm.  cccli.,  he  speaks  most  seriously  of  the 
common  danger  of  falling,  and  not  as  if  many  Christians  would  have  only  "the 
very  small  sins  "  to  own.  See  also  Serm.  Ivi.,  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
chapter. 
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Jerome  with  his  noble  Roman  ladies,  Chrysostom  send 
ing  comfort  to  the  loyal  and  much-tried  Olympias — 
worthy  disciples  stablished  and  strengthened  by  worthy 
teachers.  Difficult  points  of  doctrine,  or  obscure  passages 
in  the  Bible,  would  be  discussed  in  these  letters,  or 
questions  arising  out  of  divergent  ecclesiastical  customs  ; 
but  all  would  tend  to  the  more  confirmation  of  the  faith 
and  a  larger  growth  in  holiness.  Nor  were  women  the 
only  inquirers.  Governors  and  magistrates,  monks, 
husbands,  fathers,  would  be  indebted  to  bishops,  or  to 
a  wise  head  like  St.  Jerome's,  for  advice  befitting  their 
station.  And  sometimes  a  friendship  between  good  men 
would  be  made  the  occasion  for  mutual  uplifting  ;  as, 
notably,  in  the  correspondence  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and 
Amphilochius.  Whether  all  this  spiritual  counsel  was 
joined  with  the  hearing  of  confessions  is  what  we  cannot 
tell.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  advice  is  always  kept  distinct 
from  that.  But  at  least  bishops  admitted  a  solemn  obli 
gation,  not  merely  to  correct  their  children  with  the  rod 
of  discipline,  but  to  bring  them  nearer  to  God  by  discreet 
and  charitable  exhortation.  And  at  other  opportunities, 
if  not  when  they  gave  advice,  they  were  ready  to  hear 
confessions. 

Passing  on  to  our  own  times,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
place  which  spiritual  guidance  has  now  to  fill,  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  then.  I  will 
try  to  give  examples.  First,  we  have  to  consider  the 
number  of  earnest  and  well-meaning  persons  to  whom 
the  whole  idea  of  sacramental  confession  is  strange.  That 
could  not  have  been  in  the  primitive  Church.  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  correspondents  may  not  have  been  his  penitents, 
but  they  would  always  take  the  Sacrament  of  Penitence 
for  granted,  whereas  now  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  English  people  never  hear 
the  practical  question  so  much  as  mooted.  And  yet  they 
are  often  glad  of  spiritual  advice,  though  on  somewhat 
different  terms  from  what  would  have  seemed  good 
among  those  Greek  churches  of  Asia.  An  English  Pro- 
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testant  layman's  attitude  towards  his  clergyman  is,  I 
think,  not  filial,  but  thoroughly  fraternal.  He  does  not 
sit  at  his  feet,  but  compares  notes  with  him  on  matters 
of  religion  interesting  to  both  ;  after  which  the  two  may 
pray  together,  as  conscious  alike  of  the  inspiration  which 
is  theirs  from  a  divine  light  within.  The  result,  they 
would  say,  is  bracing  to  the  soul's  energies.  Such  con 
ference  does  not  leave  a  man  leaning  on  an  arm  of  flesh, 
but  increases  his  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  pushes  forward  for  him  the  frontier  of 
his  spiritual  warfare  by  adding  the  experience  of  another 
good  and  valiant  soldier.  Of  persons  like  these  there 
are  so  many  excellent  things  to  be  hoped  that  one  is 
glad  to  include  them  under  St.  Augustine's  category  of 
souls  for  whose  daily  faults  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  suffice, 
without  absolution.  "  And  yet,"  one  feels  constrained 
to  add,  u  would  that  I  might  show  unto  you  a  more 
excellent  way  "  ! 

The  next  is  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction.  Can 
there  be,  and  is  there  in  these  days  anywhere,  excessive 
dependence  on  spiritual  advice  ?  Or  even  excessive  use 
of  confession  and  absolution  ?  These  are  really  two 
separate  questions,  and  the  second  shall  be  answered  first. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Absolution  is  a  loosing 
from  what  the  Fathers  called  mortifera — sins  which  would 
quickly  destroy  the  souls  held  by  them  in  fatal  bondage. 
One  would  think,  then,  that  Absolution,  as  the  very 
etymology  of  the  word  seems  to  require,  should  be  kept 
in  reserve  for  exceptional  cases.  For  souls  cannot  need 
such  loosing  every  day.  Yet  we  have  thousands  of  our 
communicants  coming  to  this  means  of  grace  very  fre 
quently,  making  it  the  completion  of  their  ordinary 
preparation  for  partaking  of  the  heavenly  Feast.  Are 
they  right  or  wrong  ? 

I  still  hold  to  the  view  taken  in  my  first  edition  that 
Absolution  is  not  in  strictness  applicable  to  any  penitent 
who  has  nothing  more  serious  to  confess  than  a  little 
inattention  in  time  of  prayer,  five  minutes'  unpunctuality, 
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or  an  almost  momentary  outbreak  of  temper.  Yet  I 
retract  what  I  wrote,  because  I  know  that  I  ought  to 
defer  to  the  judgment  of  friends  highly  respected  and 
venerated,  who,  almost  with  one  consent,  gently  but 
firmly  adhere  to  the  opposite  opinion.  And,  in  truth, 
who  can  tell  for  another  what  may  be  the  intrinsic  gravity 
of  his  debt  to  Almighty  God  ?  The  same  sins  which 
one  honestly-intentioned  Christian  passes  over  almost 
unheeded  are  to  another  the  cause  of  deepest  sorrow  and 
self-abasement.  Perhaps  if  we  heard  them  recounted  we 
should  be  moved  to  exclaim,  Surely  a  hundred  of  these 
venial  faults — these  tiny  slips — will  never  amount  to  a 
single  mortal  sin  ?  Surely  these  cannot  exile  any  from 
Christ's  fold,  nor  send  them  forth  to  the  bleak  mountains 
where  the  wolves  are  ?  But  the  penitents  themselves  do 
not  think  so — not  this  devout,  humble-minded  woman, 
nor  this  quiet,  unassuming  man,  who  loathes  hypocrisy, 
and  never  spares  himself.  They  consider  what  they  have 
done  always  as  their  own,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Nobody  besides  themselves  is  included  :  if  the  same  name 
were  given  to  the  sin  of  any  other  human  being  it  would 
not  really  be  the  same  (to  them)  as  this.  What  has 
fixed  the  character  for  them  is,  always,  the  recollection  of 
what  God  has  been  to  them  in  the  past — how  He  has  taught 
them  to  know  Him,  warned,  blessed,  comforted,  punished 
once  or  twice,  pardoned  again  and  again.  Do  not  speak 
to  them  of  venial  sins  !  Was  not  St.  Paul  "  less  than  the 
least "  ?  Was  not  St.  Vincent  of  Paul's  favourite  name 
for  himself  "  ce  miserable  "  ?  Theirs  is  a  never-ending 
grief,  a  sorrow  that  knows  no  bounds.  And  for  such 
mourning  as  theirs  we  have  Christ's  promise  of  comfort. 
It  is  right  that  every  contrite  heart  should  have  the 
comfort  of  frequent  absolution,  even  when  the  power  of 
the  keys  is  no  longer  needed  to  release  a  captive  of  Satan. 
It  may  be  useful  to  suggest  two  words  of  caution. 
The  first  is  against  affectation.  As  William  Law  puts  it, 
"Humility  is  nothing  else  but  a  right  judgment  of  our 
selves.  ...  To  think  worse  of  ourselves  than  we  really 
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are  is  no  more  a  virtue  than  to  take  five  to  be  less  than 
four."  And  it  cannot  be  for  the  glory  of  God  that  we 
should  come  before  Him  as  tied  and  bound,  when  His 
will  is  that  we  should  run  the  way  of  His  commandments 
with  our  hearts  set  at  liberty. 

The  other  is  against  formalism.  We  may  come  very 
often,  asking  for  absolution,  but  unless  we  come  with  a 
pure  intention  and  true  sorrow  God  will  send  us  empty 
away.  It  is  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart 
of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  He  will  never  despise  it. 

The  other  question  I  had  to  answer  was  of  the  use 
of  spiritual  advice.  Of  course,  that  may  be  relied  upon 
too  often  and  too  much.  If  there  were  no  other  ob 
jection — and  there  are  others  of  a  graver  kind — we  at 
least  have  not  the  right  to  waste  another's  valuable  time. 
But  let  us  take  the  use  before  the  abuse.  Let  us  see 
that  advice  is  useful  first  (though  to  be  sought  always 
soberly  and  with  self-restraint),  and  then  consider  whether 
it  should  be  sought  at  the  time  of  making  a  confession. 
First,  then,  one  would  say  that  "ghostly  counsel,"  if 
needed  in  primitive  times,  is  far  more  expedient  for  "  the 
present  distress."  Daily  difficulties  and  perplexities  are 
much  increased  nowadays,  and  this  partly  because  they 
are  more  quickly  apprehended.  Human  nature,  the 
product  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  has  become  strangely 
eager,  sensitive,  restless,  often  despondent.  Men  and 
women  need  guidance  through  conference  with  others 
to  whom  their  trial  is  familiar.  And  although  we  may 
distrust,  both  in  some  of  our  neighbours  and  in  our 
selves,  a  common  tendency  to  talk  about  difficulties 
which  we  have  not  half  enough  thought  and  prayed 
over,  still  there  is  a  real  need  existing  which  ought  not 
to  be  ignored.  Temptations  may  recur,  or  their  aspect 
may  be  changed,  and  one  wants  to  know  beforehand 
what  to  do.  Else,  through  the  fierce  heat  of  their 
assault,  and  under  a  darkening  sky,  one  may  quickly 
lose  one's  way.  And,  without  controversy,  this  modern 
life  is  very  full  of  difficulty. 
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Partly  for  lack  of  space,  partly  because  it  is  best  to 
keep  to  what  one  knows  in  one's  own  experience,  I  pass 
over  the  innumerable  perils  which  beset  fashionable 
society.  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world "  (be  not 
fashioned  along  with  this  age).1  How  is  it  to  be  helped  ? 
There  are  young  people  in  all  directions — aye,  and,  for 
that  matter,  of  every  class — who  feel  that  they  are  pro 
voking  God's  wrath  by  sinful  compliance — destroying 
even  their  capacity  for  a  sober,  moral  choice — because 
they  cannot  bear  to  be  ostracised  by  a  set  of  people 
whose  vices  they  in  their  hearts  despise,  while  they  bow 
down  to  their  wealth  and  recognised  position.  I  cannot 
speak  now  to  such  sufferers,  except  only  to  ask,  If  you 
value  Christian  liberty  at  all,  why  not  seek  out  one  of 
God's  servants  who  has  kept  his  own  heart  free  ;  who 
has  been  so  happy  as  never  to  let  himself  be  entangled 
as  you  are  ?  Your  danger  is  very  great.  "  Let  them 
return  to  soberness,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  devil."  That  may  be  your  own  case,  very  nearly 
your  own  terrible  crisis  for  life  or  death.  Go  rather, 
while  you  have  time,  to  one  whose  mission  is  from  a 
kind  Saviour,  "  to  lift  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and 
make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,"  by  wise  and  prudent 
direction. 

Such  guidance  should  be  sought  together  with  abso 
lution.  I  made  this  an  open  question  ;  and  certainly 
I  do  not  forget  that  one's  counsellors  need  not  always 
be  the  clergy,  and  that  advice  may  be  desired  on  matters 
hardly  within  the  spiritual  province.  But  resort  should 
be  had  to  "  a  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's 
word  "  whenever  there  is  trouble  from  besetting  tempta 
tion,  or  choice  to  be  made  of  means  of  advancement  in 
holiness.  Prudence  in  secular  concerns  is  not  so  directly 
inspired  by  him,  nor  are  secular  entanglements  amenable 
to  his  sentence.  But  for  all  the  incidents  of  our  repent 
ance  we  may  consult  a  priest,  and  if  we  do  so  at  the 
time  of  confession  we  are  most  likely  not  to  mix  up 

1  M?J  crvo")c>j[jiaTife(r6e  ry  al&vi,  roirry  (Rom.  xii.  2), 
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what  others  have  done  with  our  own,  not  to  waste  time, 
and  to  remember  the  fear  of  God. 

One  might  think,  perhaps,  that  penitential  surround 
ings  were  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  difficulties  which 
beset  so  many  men  in  these  days.  And  truly  the  sort 
of  counsellors  fit  to  deal  with  modern  scepticism  are 
not  to  be  found  in  every  clerical  circle.  Yet  sincerity 
of  intention  is  the  one  thing  most  essential  for  meeting 
objections  to  the  faith,  artfully  prepared  and  propounded. 
A  man  who  goes  to  confession  under  pressure  of  per 
plexity  is  pretty  sure  to  be  sincere.  And  if  his  confessor 
is  no  eminent  scholar,  he  can  at  least  invite  him  to  pray  : 
and  nothing  is  so  apt  to  scatter  the  clouds  as  that. 

Or,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  commercial  frauds. 
Many  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  midst  of  crooked  dealing, 
long  intensely  to  follow  truth  and  righteousness,  if  they 
only  knew  how  to  reconcile  integrity  with  the  demands 
of  partners  and  confederates,  and  the  maxims  of  trade 
as  recognised  throughout  the  world.  This,  however,  is 
the  impossible  thing.  Their  conscience  condemns  them, 
but  they  can  only  go  on  and  forget.  Few,  probably,  of 
those  thus  sorely  tried  imagine  that  a  priest  could  help 
them  ;  and  indeed  our  modern  habits  of  business  present 
complications  worse  than  any  that  can  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Yet  the  "  discreet  and 
learned "  may  be  less  rare  under  this  head  than  those 
in  request  for  intellectual  problems ;  and  it  is  surely 
something  to  be  able  to  consult  a  man  set  apart  and 
consecrated  by  his  office,  not  involved  himself  in  any 
of  the  doubtful  dealings,  and  forbidden  to  betray  any 
confidence  which  may  be  reposed  in  him. 

Whatever  their  shortcomings  and  infirmities,  the  clergy 
are  the  proper  persons  to  act  as  confessors  and  spiritual 
advisers  to  Christ's  people.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  counsel 
does  not  always  speak  by  the  lips  of  parents  to  their 
children  ;  and,  besides,  the  Fifth  Commandment  is  for 
the  beginning  of  life  ;  sons  grow  up,  "  man  goeth  forth 
to  his  work  and  to  his  labour,"  and  the  mother's  letters 
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are  not  delivered  without  fail  at  critical  moments. 
Whereas  the  priest  is  ever  at  hand  ;  and  souls  "  weary 
and  heavy-laden,"  though  parted  far  from  the  home  of 
childhood,  should  never  have  far  to  go  to  discover  a 
spiritual  father.  To  him  they  may  come  sometimes 
when  disturbed  by  the  wild  fancies  current  around  them. 
From  him  they  may  gain  suggestions  as  to  books  to 
be  read  or  to  be  avoided.  And  when  good  seed  is  like 
to  be  choked  among  thorns  through  stress  of  business,  this 
true  friend  whom  Jesus  sends  may  succeed  in  showing  a 
way  to  escape  even  from  that  temptation.  It  is  only  right 
that  this  means  should  be  employed  in  its  proper  place. 

But  we  must  remember  that  those  who  actually  seek 
advice,  together  with  frequent  absolution,  from  their 
clergy  are  for  the  most  part  neither  outcasts  nor  griev 
ously  hindered  and  perplexed,  but  exemplary  members 
of  their  flocks.  cc  There  are  many  righteous  ones,"  says 
St.  Gregory,  "  in  whose  lives  God  so  rejoices,  that  any 
sort  of  penance  for  sins  can  by  no  means  be  proposed 
to  them."  l  Still,  it  is  right  that  they  should  hear  good 
words  which  may  strengthen  them.  And,  though  what 
they  in  confession  lay  at  the  feet  of  infinite  Love  be 
merely  a  tale  of  over-taxed  patience,  too  eager  criticism, 
and  the  like,  still  there  is  real  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  priest's  advice  should  not  only  evince  sympathy,  but 
be  kept  continually  in  tune  with  that  authoritative  mes 
sage  of  peace  which  is  to  follow. 

"  The  Church  and  Congregation  whom  you  must 
serve  is  "  Christ's  "  Spouse  and  His  Body.  And  if  it  shall 
happen  the  same  Church,  or  any  member  thereof,  to 
take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  by  reason  of  your  negligence, 
ye  know  the  greatness  of  the  fault.  .  .  .  Wherefore  ...  see 
that  you  never  cease  your  labour,  your  care  and  diligence, 
until  you  have  done  all  that  lieth  in  you,  according  to 
your  bounden  duty,  to  bring  all  such  as  are  or  shall  be 
committed  to  your  charge  unto  that  agreement  in  the  faith 
and  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  that  ripeness  and  perfect- 

1  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  In  Evang,  Horn,  xxxiv.  5. 
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ness  of  age  in  Christ,  that  there  be  no  place  left  among 
you,  either  for  error  in  religion,  or  for  viciousness  in 
life."  * 

In  part  this  may  be  fulfilled  by  public  preaching.  But 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  so  weighty  a  charge  can 
be  accepted  to  its  entire  consequences  except  by  pastors 
who  meet  their  people  one  by  one,  and  treat  them 
according  to  their  several  requirements,  whether  in  their 
spiritual  health  or  in  sickness.  They  must  be  shepherds 
who  know  their  sheep,  and  are  known  of  them. 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  by  considering  the  posi 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  earnest  Churchpeople,  whose 
practice  agrees  with  what  we  can  make  out  to  have  been 
recommended  by  the  best  High  Churchmen,  down  to, 
and  for  some  years  after,  the  commencement  of  the 
Oxford  Movement.  There  was  then  the  utmost  strict 
ness  in  treating  daily  faults,  by  help  of  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving,  and  study  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  use  of 
sacramental  confession  and  absolution  had  not  been 
revived,  or  at  least  was  barely  recognised.  And  there 
fore,  though  the  more  devout  were,  and  are  now,  ready 
to  ask  their  clergy  for  spiritual  advice,  they  did  not,  nor 
do  they  at  the  present  time,  ask  this  as  if  it  involved 
or  led  up  to  the  ministry  of  absolution,  but  for  abso 
lution,  as  they  understand  and  discover  that  in  Matins 
and  Evensong,  or  in  the  office  for  Holy  Communion, 
they  entertain  the  greatest  reverence.  Now,  in  this 
attitude  of  theirs  there  is  so  little  harm  and  so  very  much 
of  good,  that  one  could  have  refrained  from  the  least 
word  of  censure,  if  it  were  not  for  their  discouraging 
what  some  of  us  think  a  still  better  way.  But  can  those 
two  forms  of  Absolution,  which  they  accept,  suffice  for 
all  occasions  and  needs  ?  That  in  the  Communion  Office 
repeats  the  message  of  pardon  and  peace  which  those 
present  are  supposed  to  have  secured  already  by  their 
previous  preparation — without  which  its  benefit  would 
be  most  uncertain — and  then  appends  blessings  suited 

1  Exhortation  in  the  Ordering  of  Priests. 
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to  the  gift  of  eternal  life  now  offered  to  the  faithful  from 
God's  altar.  The  form  in  Matins,  added  A.D.  1552,  may 
perhaps  have  been  intended  to  fill  a  gap,  when  the  people 
were  largely  non-communicant,  and  so  might  not  hear 
any  declaration  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  at  the  one 
service  which  they  did  attend.  Whether  we  consider 
its  position  so  early  in  Matins,  or  what  we  think  to 
have  been  the  beliefs  or  half-beliefs  of  individuals  who 
compiled  it,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  anything  more 
was  contemplated  than  a  general  statement  of  God's  good 
will  to  pardon  and  absolve  all  those  who  should  truly 
repent.  Obviously  it  does  not  allow  time  beforehand 
for  an  ordinary  mixed  congregation  to  have  made  careful 
confession  of  their  sins  with  a  view  to  the  sacramental 
forgiveness.  Yet  the  language  of  this  form  in  Matins 
is  susceptible  of  a  higher  and  sacramental  meaning,  how 
ever  little  that  can  have  been  intended,  or  even  tolerated, 
by  the  first  compilers.  And  whereas  in  place  of  this, 
one  must  have  had  recourse  to  a  form  not  ordered1  except 
for  the  sick  and  dying,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  piety 
of  later  Anglicanism  taught  itself  to  accept  here,  in 
humble  thankfulness,  a  true,  direct,  and  immediate 
message  by  the  priest's  lips  from  heaven. 
I  repeat  what  I  wrote  in  my  first  edition  : 
This  is  not  strictly  an  absolution,  since  those  present 
are  not  supposed  to  be  "  tied  and  bound."  But  it  is  an 
assurance  of  peace  to  the  conscience,  though  the  offences 
against  God  had  been  in  little  things,  or  long  ago.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  priest  stands  to  show  the  way  to 
a  reconciliation  which  is  future  ;  and  so  Keble  may  have 
understood  in  his  well-known  lines  : 

Each  morn  and  eve  the  golden  keys 

Are  lifted  in  the  sacred  hand, 
To  show  the  sinner  on  his  knees 

Where  heaven's  bright  doors  wide  open  stand. 

Lyra  Apostohca. 

1  Though,  of  course,  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  did  order  it  for  "all  private 
confessions." 
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APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER    VIII 

(i)  ON  PENITENTIAL    USE   OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

IN  teaching  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  suffices  for  remission  of  leviora> 
without  the  Sacramental  Absolution,  one  may  possibly  underrate  the 
offence  which  even  common  faults  cause  to  God's  love,  and  —  a  still 
more  serious  mistake  —  may  disparage  the  virtue  of  that  heavenly 
prayer  which  our  Saviour  bequeathed  to  His  Church.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  was  intended  by  the  mind  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Where  the  Fathers  dispense  with  Absolution,  they  do  not  fail  to 
insist  on  the  peculiar  dignity  and  almost  sacramental  value  of  the 
petition,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  so 
great  and  holy  that  it  might  be  used  only  by  the  baptized.  When 
so  used,  it  brought  pardon  to  God's  children  for  all  even  grievous 
sins  ;  those  only  being  excepted  which  were  mortal,  by  which  a  soul, 
"once  enlightened  and  made  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  had 
"  crucified  to  himself  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame." 

Having  in  view  the  immense  value  attached  to  Pater  Hosier,  some 
have  even  supposed  that  that  was  reckoned  a  sufficient  form  for 
consecrating  the  Eucharist,  and  thus  have  quoted  St.  Greg.  Ep.  ix.  12. 
This  is  a  mistake  :  St.  Gregory  is  merely  considering  what  should  be  said 
immediately  after  consecration,  over  ("super")  the  Body  and  Blood 
already  present.  The  petition,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  Bread," 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  interval  between  the  oblation  and  reception. 
Yet  we  should  notice  the  singular  honour  which  this  Father  gives  to 
the  prayer,  "  quam  Redemtor  noster  composuit."  Much  earlier,  in 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  where  the  Oratio  Dominica  occupies  this 
same  intermediate  place  between  consecration  and  communion,  we 
find  this  most  beautiful  introduction  to  its  recital  : 

Kat  Kara^iaxrov  i^uas  SeaTrora  <j£>(Aai/$pco7re  Kvpie  /xera  Trapp^o-ias 
ev  Ka.6a.pa.  KapSia,  ijsv)(fj  Tre^amoyxev?;,  dveTraicr^WTa)  TrpocrooTrw, 
roX/xav  eTTiKaAera^at  ere  rov  ev  rots  ovpavols  aytov 


And  it  proceeds  to  say  :  "  For  Thy  great  compassion  knoweth 
that,  through  our  great  weakness,  we  are  not  able  to  endure, 
but  do  Thou,  with  the  temptation,  make  also  the  way  to  escape, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  endure  :  for  Thou  hast  given  us  power  to 
tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  upon  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy."  1 

So  that  the  penitential  application  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  by  no 
means  lost  sight  of,  though  included  here  in  the  Church's  "  sacrifice 
of  praise." 

1  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  :  see  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  i. 
135.  136. 
18 
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(2)  ST.   AUGUSTINE'S  LIMITATION  OF  ABSOLUTION  TO   THE 
DEADLY  SINS 

Although,  in  the  previous  chapter,  I  have  decided  to  follow  the 
advice  of  friends  who  recommend  and  practise  absolution  for  daily 
and  venial  faults,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  without  again  quoting 
St.  Augustine's  very  plain  and  unmistakable  opinion  that  this  should 
be  reserved  for  greater  offences.  For  instance,  after  first  making 
out  a  list  of  what  are  worst — idolatry,  murder,  fornication,  adultery, 
and  the  like — he  adds  :  "  Quae  exitiales  exitus  habent,  unde  necesse  est 
praecidi  ab  altari,  et  ligari  in  terra  ut  ligetur  in  coelo,  valde  periculose 
et  mortifere,  nisi  solvatur  in  terra  quod  solvatur  in  coelo."  That  is 
to  say,  Absolution  is  entirely  necessary  for  such  as  these.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  insist  that  there  are  other  sins  besides,  which  may  soon 
become  dangerous,  and  which  must  never  be  neglected  as  if  they 
required  no  pardon.  He  shows  how  the  bodily  senses  are  constant 
avenues  of  temptation  ;  and  how  few,  even  if  they  have  not  trans 
gressed  in  word  or  deed,  can  feel  that  their  thoughts  have  been 
diligently  kept.  Still,  he  would  keep  these  daily  thoughts  distinct 
from  the  other.  He  points  out,  indeed,  the  probability  that  a 
number  of  tiny  sins  may  weigh  heavy  before  long,  if  they  are  left  to 
accumulate  :  "  Ista  omnia  si  colligantur  contra  nos,  num  ideo  non 
premunt,  quia  minuta  sunt?  Quid  interest,  utrum  te  plumbum 
premat,  an  arena  ?  "  But  he  never  says,  Go  to  the  priest  for  these, 
and  be  loosed  by  his  ministry.  What  he  always  urges  is  to  recite 
the  Lord's  Prayer  :  "  Dimissis  ergo  peccatis  omnibus  per  lavacrum 
regenerationis,  in  magnas  angustias  contrusi  fuerimus,  si  non  nobis 
daretur  quotidiana  mundatio  sanctce.  orationis"  (St.  Aug.  Serm. 
Ivi.  12.) 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  PENITENTS  PREPARA  TION 

WE  pass  on  to  the  practical  aspect.  Many  earnest  Chris 
tians — and  earnestness,  after  all,  is  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  dissidents  from  Catholic  tradition — will 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  a  gift  like  this  of  sacramental 
penitence,  so  just  and  salutary,  so  comforting  to  the 
sincere  and  well-disposed,  so  entirely  trustworthy.  Indeed 
if,  in  our  English  Church,  Sacramental  Penitence  has  been 
left  too  long  as  "  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  who  does  not 
feel  that,  when  at  last  discovered,  it  is  a  treasure  worth 
giving  the  world  for  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  right  dispositions  for  using  this 
restored  means  of  grace  ?  How  shall  priest  and  penitent 
alike  profit  by  the  ministry  of  Absolution  ?  And  particu 
larly — within  the  limits  of  this  chapter — what  course  shall 
be  prescribed  for  the  penitent  ? 

Let  us  fix  the  starting-point.  That  should  be,  surely, 
in  the  recollection  of  our  Baptism.  Some  of  us  may  have 
confidence  that  we  are  nearer  to  the  full  truth  as  concerns 
Absolution  than  were  the  early  Tractarians  :  do  we,  how 
ever,  make  so  much  of  Baptism  as  they  did  ?  Perhaps 
we  have  not  the  same  need  as  they  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  new  birth  against  a  mere  emotional  conversion. 
Indeed,  theirs  was  no  less  a  task  than  to  rescue  a  vital 
truth  from  the  neglect  of  centuries.  Through  excessive 
deference  to  the  leaders  of  foreign  Protestantism,  our 
Elizabethan  Homilists  had  been  induced  to  rely  too 
exclusively  on  the  subjective  faith  which  would  appropriate 
to  individuals  <c  the  sole  merits  "  of  Christ's  Atonement; 
and  they  had  written  both  earnestly  and  lovingly  on  the 
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door  which  such  justifying  faith  opens  to  a  repenting 
sinner.  But  these  reforming  divines  had  not  enough 
regarded  the  sacrament  by  which  His  redeemed  souls  first 
"  put  on  Christ."  They  had  not  marked  the  fresh 
relationship  to  God  constituted  at  the  Font — the  adoption 
of  sons,  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  we,  who  have  advanced  to  a  new  stage  of  convic 
tion,  accept  the  Tractarian  victory,  and  confess  that  what 
they  taught  on  Baptism  was  true.  But  since  we  have 
passed  on  to  other  controversies  and  fresh  recoveries,  we, 
perhaps,  no  longer  take  pains  to  fashion  for  ourselves  such 
a  firm  groundwork  of  belief  from  the  sixth  and  eighth  of 
Romans.  And  yet  from  that  dust  of  the  past  there  is 
much  sound  doctrine  to  be  gathered,  if  we  will. 

Teachers  of  the  last  generation  maintained  (as  we  do 
still)  that  a  Christian's  first  filial  relation  to  God  his  Father, 
whether  of  child  or  adult,  should  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from — and  in  the  case  of  infants  anterior  to — the  moral 
conduct  of  the  person  admitted  to  it.  Nay,  where  an 
"  infant  of  days  "  is  concerned,  the  Church  does  not  even 
wait  for  intelligent  faith,  but  makes  answer  before  God  for 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  and  so  admits 
them.  However,  we  are  at  present  chiefly  concerned 
with  morals.  Now  to  those  who  afterwards  sin  and  do 
not  repent,  their  baptism  will  be  a  seal  of  reprobation  ; 
for  the  mark  can  never  be  effaced,  and  the  most  unworthy 
child  is  still  the  child  of  God.  But  if,  on  wiser  considera 
tion,  they  do  not  despise  "  the  goodness  which  leadeth 
them  to  repentance,"  then  their  spiritual  sonship  is  what 
will  make  the  whole  difference  to  their  hope  of  success  ; 
so  that  the  first  effort  must  be  to  go  back  to  the  sacrament 
of  their  initiation,  and  stand  upon  that  before  God.  For 
we  should  ever  remember  that  baptismal  regeneration 
carries  with  it  baptismal  grace,  which  is  the  earliest  motive 
power  in  the  Christian  life.  At  our  Baptism,  indeed,  God 
prevents  us  with  His  grace,  anticipating  temptation  ;  so 
that  when  the  powers  of  evil  would  force  attack,  they  find 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  possession  of  the  fortress  before  them. 
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But  grace  is  not  merely  a  sentinel  for  God,  nor  a  power 
which  claims  glorious  empire  over  the  soul,  and  settles  it 
in  a  high  and  heavenly  position.  It  is  a  motive  power. 
Not  a  quickening  from  above  which  is  momentary,  nor  an 
inspiration  which,  if  forfeited,  cannot  be  recovered.  If 
God's  will  be  done,  the  Holy  Spirit  "  abides  for  ever," 
yet  so  abides  that  He  at  the  same  time  moves,  propels, 
and  guides  the  subjects  of  this  indwelling.  And  whither  ? 
Surely,  to  the  attainment  of  the  perfected  likeness  of  Him 
who  begot  and  formed  us  in  His  image,  that  we,  by  "  the 
word  of  truth/'  should  become  "a  kind  of  firstfruits  of 
His  creatures."  A  son's  imitation  of  earthly  parents  can 
be  but  partial,  owing  to  the  inevitable  change  and  decay  ; 
but  the  child  of  God  has  for  pattern  an  eternal  Father  who 
changes  not.  And  the  Spirit's  leading  is  a  continual 
progress  towards  union  of  the  created  nature  with  that 
which  is  infinite.  This  begins  in  Baptism,  for  therein  we 
are  born  of  the  Spirit  ;  but  whether  in  or  after  Baptism, 
the  Spirit  bloweth  where  He  listeth,  even  as  the  wind, 
setting  a  true  course  for  us  heavenwards.  Throughout 
this  earthly  trial,  souls  are  travelling  on  under  a  Divine 
Ruler  and  Guide  :  aas  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God"  ;  and  their  progress  is 
ever  towards  that  a  liberty  of  glory  "  which  will  be  the 
final  emancipation  of  redeemed  spirits  ;  when  the  di//ev§^5 
0eo9 — the  God  who  cannot  lie — shall  have  delivered  His 
children  from  the  last  bondage  of  corruption,  according  to 
the  fulness  of  His  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  shall  take 
them  to  Himself. 

That  is  how  it  should  be.  The  regenerate  life  to  be 
sustained  and  increased  by  continual  impulses  of  Divine 
grace,  while  on  the  other  side  the  child  of  God  responds 
with  a  whole  heart  to  the  promptings  of  his  heavenly 
Guide.  "  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  we  must  also  walk  in  the 
Spirit."  And  the  first  response  of  the  baptized  is  by  good 
desires — the  child  choosing  heartily  to  please  his  heavenly 
Father.  Hereafter,  when  the  character  has  been  further 
moulded  and  matured  by  grace,  desires  must  develop  into 
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a  conscious  surrender  or  consecration  of  self,  to  which  we 
usually  attach  the  name  of  <c  conversion  "  (see  Chapter 
XIII.). 

Now,  in  such  entire  conversion  there  should  be  no 
surpassing  difficulty,  since  God,  who  forms  us  to  be  His 
own,  "  prepares  the  hearts  "  of  His  children  that  they 
may  seek  Him.  <c  For  we  are  His  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works,  which  God  afore  prepared 
that  we  should  walk  in  them."  It  is  our  sin,  rather,  that 
is  the  strange  thing  :  sin,  that  destroys  the  purpose  of  our 
lives  ;  sin,  that  ever  corrupts  and  prevents  what  is  best  ; 
sin,  that  would  "  set  on  fire  the  wheel  of  nature,"  and 
"  defile  the  whole  body." 

And  yet,  when  that  strange  thing  has  happened  ; 
when  the  conscience  has  been  awakened  to  memories  of 
most  miserable  ingratitude,  and  waves  of  despair  are  rising 
with  the  new  abhorrence  of  self,  surely  God's  children 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  their  Father  waits  for  them 
still,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ready  to  meet  them,  the 
moment  they  turn  homewards,  with  the  same  heavenly 
inspiration — the  same  definite  guidance — that  are  the 
privilege  of  every  Christian  from  his  birth  at  the  baptismal 
font  ?  Indeed,  who  does  not  know  so  much  as  this  ? 
But  for  all  our  knowing,  it  may  well  be  that  the  record  of 
that  new  birth  has  grown  faint,  and  is  too  little  considered 
when  we  would  recover  strength  after  a  subsequent  fall. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  ultimate  aim  and  object  of  a 
sincere  repentance  is  to  be  received  back  into  the  number 
of  the  Church's  communicants,  and  to  partake  of  the 
Bread  of  Life.  But  we  must  recover  our  baptismal  stand 
ing  first.  Only  from  that  C£  adoption  of  sons,"  bestowed 
in  Baptism,  sealed  anew  in  Confirmation,  and  recovered,  if 
we  have  sinned,  by  penitence,  may  we  have  boldness  to 
draw  near  and  take  the  greatest  of  holy  sacraments  to  our 
comfort.  The  prodigal  was  welcomed  to  a  feast  of 
reconciliation  ;  but,  before  that,  he  had  been  invested  in 
"  the  first  robe  " — the  robe  that  had  belonged  to  him  in 
his  father's  house,  as  his  father's  son. 
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Now  to  proceed  with  the  penitent's  course  of  recovery. 
"  He  forgiveth  all  thy  sin,  and  healeth  all  thine  infirmities." 
But  our  quest  of  the  promised  pardon  will  be  worth 
nothing  unless  we  have  used  all  diligence  to  prepare  our 
selves.  By  sorrow,  first.  If  a  man  has  no  deep  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  state  to  which  his  sins  have  reduced 
him,  it  were  better  to  leave  him  where  he  lies,  "  fast 
bound  in  the  coils  of  iniquity."  Bound  though  he  be, 
his  captivity  is  not  irksome  to  himself;  and,  if  you  release 
him,  he  will  soon  wish  to  go  back  to  his  prison-house. 

Sorrow,  then,  first,  and  next  the  confession  which 
proves  sincerity  ;  and,  after  that,  to  make  what  amends  are 
possible.  You  can  see  everything  in  David's  Miserere^  and 
his  subsequent  history.  But  when  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  joy  of  loyal  Nathan  in  being  permitted  to  restore  his 
master  by  a  word  of  full  and  free  forgiveness,  we  should 
recoJJect  at  the  same  time  that  what  was  then  a  rare  joy  is 
become  common  now  ;  because  the  Church's  keys  are 
always  ready,  and  the  service  is  rendered  every  day. 

I.  Next,  to  offer  some  practical  advice  on  sorrow  for 

2 

sm. 

The  only  sorrow  worthy  of  a  Christian  is  when  one 
loves  the  God  who  has  been  offended,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  shame  and  grief  felt  on  other  accounts,  cries  out  with 
David,  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight."  If  he  finds  his  heart  too 
hard  to  weep  thus  before  God,  then,  as  St.  Ambrose  says 
most  beautifully,  Jesus  Himself  will  help  him  :  "  Deign, 
Lord  Jesus,  to  come  to  this  sepulchre  of  mine  :  wash  me 
with  Thy  tears,  since  my  eyes  are  too  hardened  for  such 
tears  as  can  wash  away  my  faults.  If  Thou  wilt  weep 
for  me,  I  shall  be  saved  ;  if  I  shall  be  worthy  of  Thy 
tears,  I  shall  cleanse  the  stench  of  all  my  faults  ;  if  I 
shall  be  worthy  that  Thou  weep  but  a  little,  Thou  shalt 


1  See  St.  Aug.  Ep.  cliii.  7. 

2  Jeremy  Taylor  is  nearly  always  safe  here  :  see  particularly  his  Guide  pr  the 
Penitent,  in  The  Golden  Grove ;  or  the  8th  and  loth  chapters  of  his  Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  Repentance.     Or  consult  the  ascetic  works  of  Jesuits. 
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call  me  from  the  sepulchre  of  this  body,  and  say,  Come 
forth."  l 

However,  the  penitent  must  not  be  too  downhearted 
for  the  great  unworthiness  of  his  sorrow  at  first  beginning. 
Most  ascetic  writers  say,  indeed,  that  what  God  receives  to 
His  mercy  is  a  heart  not  merely  bruised,  but  broken.  But 
the  really  important  thing  is  the  motive.  Not  many  souls 
feel  the  attraction  of  God's  love  when  they  first  turn  : 
they  dare  not  look  up  in  His  Face  quite  so  soon.  They 
long  to  break  with  their  sins,  but  are  influenced  most,  for 
the  present,  by  the  painful  consequences  that  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves  by  sinning.  This  degree  of 
sorrow  has  been  termed  "  attrition."  Has  it  any  value 
before  God  ? 

Will  imperfect  sorrow  for  sin  be  accepted  ?  Will  it 
not  be  wholly  ineffectual  ?  Is  it  not  a  fresh  offence  in 
itself,  if  offered  to  the  All-holy  ? 

We  should  almost  think  that  it  was,  if  we  could 
believe  Jeremy  Taylor.2  This,  he  says,  is  "  the  least  and 
worst  part  of  repentance."  "  A  person  who  comes  to 
confess  his  sin  because  he  is  scared,  may  still  retain  his 
affections  towards  it."  He  scorns  the  idea  that  a  soul  not 
fully  contrite  can  be  admitted  to  pardon.  Jeremy  Taylor 
is  generally  right,  but  not  quite  always. 

Bull  is  much  more  violent.  His  language  is  truly 
extraordinary,  even  when  one  remembers  the  jealous  dread 
of  Jesuit  ascendancy,  which  was,  perhaps,  in  his  day  too 
well  founded.  Bull  calls  the  doctrine  of  attrition  "  so 
dangerous,  so  damnable,  that  it  seems  of  itself  sufficient  to 
unchristian  and  unchurch  any  society  of  men  that  shall 
teach  and  maintain  it."  3 

But  that  is  hard  and  unjust.  A  man  of  godless  habits 
who  had  lived  as  if  "  all  his  thoughts  were,  There  is  no 
God,"  is  not  capable  of  full  Christian  sorrow  at  the 
beginning  of  his  conversion.  The  time  is  not  come  for 

1  St.  Ambrose,  De  Pcen.  ii.  71. 

2  See  Jeremy  Taylor's  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance,  chap.  x.  sect.  5. 

3  See  Bull's  Sermon  on  Works  of  Righteousness  (Bull's   Works,  ed.  Burton, 
Oxford,  1827,  i.  10). 
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him  to  weep  at  Jesus'  feet,  nor  to  hate  his  sin  like  the 
author  of  the  5ist  Psalm.  One  proof  of  sincerity  he 
is  capable  of :  if  he  forsakes  his  sin,  he  lays  a  good  and 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  other  holy  thoughts 
and  resolves.  His  motive  is  not  yet  of  the  purest.  But 
St.  Chrysostom  says  of  "  fear  proceeding  from  the  wrath  of 
God  "  (namely,  of  attrition),  that  it  is  the  a  mother  of  tran 
quillity  "  and  "  foundation  of  security."  1  And  we  should 
consider  that  this  first  beginning  of  sorrow  does  not  always 
follow  even  from  the  clearest  perception  of  a  sin's  true 
character  and  consequences.  When  the  question  is  of  a 
familiar  fault  long  indulged,  a  man  may  be  convinced  in 
argument  many  times  before  he  can  prevail  upon  himself 
to  take  the  decisive  step.  So  that  even  the  imperfect 
repentance,  if  it  bears  practical  fruit,  will  be  due  to  an 
impulse  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  <c  Turn  Thou  us  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord,  and  so  shall  we  be  turned  "  (Lam.  v.  21). 

On  the  whole,  the  Tridentine  doctrine,  against  which 
Bull  declaims,  is  not  a  dangerous  "  at  all,  but  eminently 
wholesome  and  charitable.  For  it  teaches  that  to  love 
God  above  all  things  is  the  highest  stage  in  repentance,  and 
the  mark  of  the  perfect  contrition  of  God's  children  ;  and 
that,  though  this  stage  is  not  reached  immediately  by  most 
penitents,  yet,  if  they  honestly  forsake  their  sins  and  make 
confession,  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  hypocrites,  but 
may  receive  absolution,  their  honest  confession  of  itself 
leading  them  on  to  the  perfect  contrition. 

Nor  does  contrition  depend  entirely  on  the  feelings  ; 
which  should  be  reassuring  to  a  people  so  slowly 
affected  as  the  English.  For,  although  we  condemn 
ourselves  in  that  our  tears  flow  faster  for  the  death  of 
a  friend  than  for  evil  that  we  have  wrought  against  God, 
this  may  be  compatible  with  a  <c  godly  sorrow  "  that  is 
far  superior  to  other  griefs.  Superior  it  is  if  the  solid 
fruit  is  greater  which  it  bears:  Pain  of  bereavement  is 
quickly  healed  ;  sorrow  for  sin  produces  a  long  and  en- 

1  See  St.  Chrys.  Expos,  in  Ps.  vi.  5  :  'H  TOKI 
6  TOtouros  </>6/3os 

19 
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during  change  of  character.  Sorrow  for  sin  is  not 
merely  emotional,  but  goes  forward  with  great  firmness 
and  force  to  the  forming  of  holy  resolutions.  The  eyes 
may  be  quite  dry,  tokens  of  agitation  entirely  absent  ; 
but  the  indispensable  thing  —  a  purpose  to  amend  our 
ways  —  will  be  there.  That  is  the  disposition  which  God 
approves  and  blesses. 

The  best  writers  say,  also,  that  a  worthy  sorrow  for 
sin  is  proved  by  rejection  of  other  sorrows.  For  instance, 
such  things  as  losses  of  money  or  friends  will  weigh 
lightly  upon  a  soul  penetrated  with  the  desire  to  mourn 
only  for  what  has  offended  God.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  a  beginning  of  the  higher  contrition.  But  the 
most  cruel  wounds  to  self-esteem  will  scarcely  be  felt 
when  one  considers  how  he  has  "  crucified  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  In  other 
words,  patience  and  submission  under  earthly  trials  are 
a  great  part  of  the  penitent's  preparation.1  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  had  no  room  to  be  annoyed  by  the  taunts  of 
the  Pharisees. 

If  good  resolutions  are  to  be  formed,  self-examination 
beforehand  will  call  for  much  care  and  thoroughness. 
With  the  will  inclined  towards  good,  the  whole  man 
seems  to  have  been  won  ;  but  the  memory  and  under 
standing  have  also  their  necessary  share  in  a  Christian's 
repentance.  The  deepest  sorrow  that  good  men  have  felt 
for  personal  unworthiness  will  have  proceeded  from  two 
causes  :  first,  the  recollection  of  God's  benefits,  and  then 
of  their  own  baseness  in  making  so  vile  a  return  for  His 
favours.  We  may  remember  how  these  tests  were  applied 
by  Samuel  to  Saul,  and  by  Nathan  to  David  ;  and  how 
entirely  they  failed  with  the  former,  but  succeeded  with 
the  latter.  When  a  humble-minded  man  remembers  the 
blessings  of  bygone  days,  thus  to  read  the  book  of 


1  Compare  St.  Clirys.  In  Hebr.  Horn.  xxxi.  3  :  Tov  ycip  fj.eTavoovvTa  OVK 
XP^J  ou5£  dypiaiveiv,  dXXci  vvvrplptcdai  us  Kareyvwc^vov,  ws  OVK  ^OPTCC 
.   .  .  ws  airb  £\£ovs  (ruQTJvai  d0e/Xo^ra  IJ.QVOV  . 
raura    Xoylfrrai,    OVK    dp-yio-BfafTcu,  OVK    ayavaKTrfafi,    dXXd    irevdtfa-ei,    K\av<rei, 
crrevd^ei,  Kal  ddvpuTai  VVKTO.  Kal 
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memory  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  him  to  his  knees, 
refusing  to  offer  any  sacrifice  but  the  broken  heart.  "  The 
Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter  remem 
bered  .  .  .  and  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly." 

However,  self-examination  exercises  understanding  as 
well  as  memory.  The  Holy  Spirit  fixes  our  attention 
upon  whatever  is  most  displeasing  to  God,  so  as  not  only 
to  define  our  act  of  contrition  for  the  past,  but  to  make 
resolutions  for  the  future  definite  also.  These  must 
always  bear  upon  the  special  source  of  danger.  The 
enemy  has  been  forced  to  show  his  face  :  henceforth 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  u  running  uncertainly "  or 
fighting  "  as  one  that  beateth  the  air."  1  All  should  be 
done  soberly  and  with  prudence,  as  we  rely  throughout 
on  His  guidance,  who  is  "  quick  to  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  He  made  these  hearts  of  ours 
for  Himself ;  He  alone  can  enlighten  them,  disposing  to 
truth  and  righteousness. 

II.  But  next,  the  too  prevalent  carelessness  demands 
that  contrition  should  be  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  an 
outspoken  confession.  Nor  should  there  be  much 
difficulty  here  in  showing  that  confession  has  its  proper 
place  in  the  penitent's  preparation.2  For  surely,  when  we 
submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  Christ's  minister, 
whether  to  bind  or  to  loose,  the  faults  for  which  we  desire 
Christ's  pardon  must  not  be  locked  up  within  our  breasts. 
They  must  be  rehearsed,  as  St.  Leo  said,  first  in  the  ears 
of  God,  "  then  also  to  His  priest."  3  The  rule  is  indis 
putable,  the  practical  advantage  obvious. 

A  confession  is  the  joint  offering  of  priest  and 
penitent.  The  person  confessing  is  bound  to  do  his 
utmost  to  enable  the  confessor  to  use  the  keys  well  and 
wisely  on  his  behalf.  It  is  true  that  contrition  may 

1  Compare  Aristotle,  Eth.  VI.  vii.  7  :  Ou5'  iarlv  i)  <f>p6vr)<ns  T&V  Kad6\ov  /x<W, 
dXXA  5ei  rd  /ca0'  £/cacrra  yvupifciv.     irpaKTiKi)  ydp. 

2  Tractarian  leaders  were  slow  to  invite  to  sacramental  absolution  or  auricular 
confession,  though  both  Keble  and  Newman  saw  the  need  and  longed  to  begin. 
But  the  change  soon  came  when  the  Oxford  Movement  had  spread  to  the  towns. 

3  St.  Leo,  Ep.  clxviii.  2. 
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sometimes  be  sufficiently  evident  without  confession,  and 
priests  may,  in  extraordinary  cases,  run  the  risk  of  so 
absolving.  Hardly  ever,  however,  except  in  extremis}  An 
ancient  Canon  allows  absolution  to  those  who  have  lost 
the  use  of  speech,  but  on  two  conditions  :  First,  their 
previous  desire  for  the  sacrament  must  have  been 
attested  by  relatives  ;  and  secondly,  if  they  recover,  they 
must  be  "  placed  under  the  penitential  discipline  for  as 
long  as  the  priest  thinks  good."  These  rare  excep 
tions  leave  the  rule  where  it  was  for  persons  in  ordinary 
health. 

Confessions,  therefore,  should  furnish  information. 
What  St.  Francis  de  Sales  wrote  against  vagueness  of 
speech  is  still  deserving  of  attention  :  "  Do  not  make 
only  those  superfluous  accusations  which  some  make  as  a 
matter  of  course  :  c  I  have  not  loved  God  as  I  ought,  1 
have  not  prayed  with  so  much  devotion  as  I  ought,  1  have 
not  loved  my  neighbour  as  I  ought,  I  have  not  received 
the  sacrament  with  so  great  reverence  as  I  ought '  ;  for  in 
saying  this  you  will  say  nothing  definite  which  can  make 
your  confessor  understand  the  state  of  your  conscience, 
since  every  saint  in  heaven  and  every  man  on  earth  might 
say  the  same  things  if  they  were  to  come  to  confession  " 
(Devout  Life,  II.  xix.).  On  the  contrary,  the  divers  faults 
should  be  owned  one  by  one,  and  called  by  their  right 
names,  and  the  number  of  times  of  offending  under  each 
head  specified  as  far  as  possible.  Before  God,  indeed,  the 
memory's  tribute  would  be  rendered  too  carelessly  without 
this  ;  because  the  same  fault  committed  seven  times 
amounts  to  seven  separate  offences,  as  if  we  had  been 
guilty  of  each  of  the  septem  mortalia  in  turn.  But  this  is 
also  necessary  in  respect  of  the  confessor,  that  he  may 

1  Nor  is  the  example  of  Charles  II.  edifying,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
absolution  on  his  death-bed,  without  confession,   first  from  Ken  and  afterwards 
from  the  Benedictine,  Huddleston.     Evelyn  says  that  Ken  told  him  confession 
was  "  not  of  obligation."    Perhaps  he  felt  that  no  confession  at  all  was  better  than 
what  Charles  would  have  made  ! 

2  See  the  sixth-century  Gallican  document  known  as  the  canons  of  the  "fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,"  canon  76  (Hefele,  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church, 

ii.  416,  E.T.). 
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judge  how  far  any  evil  has  become  habitual,  and  what  is 
the  strength  of  its  hold. 

Another  rule  is  to  mention  the  predisposing  causes  of 
a  wicked  action,  and  sometimes,  too,  the  person  against 
whom  it  was  done  :  as  David's  guilt  was  enhanced  both 
by  the  reputation  of  Uriah,  one  of  his  bravest  officers,  and 
because  he  slew  him  "  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of 
Ammon."  Such  matters  have  to  be  considered.1  But 
yet  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  keeping  to  the 
straight  path  :  not  to  be  discursive,  and  on  no  account 
to  tell  tales  of  others.  Jeremy  Taylor  is  excellent 
here. 

Above  all,  even  while  explaining  oneself  somewhat 
for  the  priest's  sake,  to  remember  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  speak  ever  into  the  ears  of  God.  a  Against  Thee, 
Thee  only,  have  I  sinned."  "Thou  hast  known."  If 
one  human  being  is  to  know  besides,  he  will  know  only  as 
he  is  set  "  in  the  person  of  Christ." 

While  most  writers  concur  to  a  large  extent  in  what 
they  advise,  there  has  been  much  disagreement  over  the 
question  whether  all  faults  that  are  remembered  should  be 
acknowledged,  the  less  with  the  greater 2  ;  when  absolution 
is  only  required  for  these  last.  This  is  a  difficult  point 
to  decide.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  real  dangers  which 
beset  an  over-scrupulous  conscience  ;  on  the  other,  the 
importance  of  preserving  that  lowly  estimate  of  self  which 
accepts  the  full  measure  of  blame  for  shortcomings.  It 
will  be  most  safe  to  speak  of  beginners.  These,  when 
they  examine  themselves,  cannot  as  yet  use  much 
discrimination.  The  more  deeply  touched  and  humiliated 
a  man  may  be  at  his  first  conversion,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  he  will  fix  his  attention  on  a  single  fault,  of  late 
occurrence,  which  looks  to  him  like  a  monstrum  horrendum^ 

1  See  Jer.  Taylor  (Doctr.  Repent,  x.  8) :  "If  the  penitent  person  hath  been  an 
habitual  sinner,  he  is  to  take  care  in  his  confessions  that  the  minister  of  religion 
understand  the  degrees,  the  time  of  his  abode  in  sin,  the  greatness  of  his  desires," 
etc. 

2  The  Tridentine  doctrine  (Sess.  xiv.  cap.  5)  was :  "  Venialia,  .  .  .  quam- 
quam  recte  et  utiliter  .  .  .  dicantur,  .  .  .  taceri  autem  citra  culpam  .  .  .  possunt." 
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covering  the  whole  horizon.1  Nothing  is  usually  more 
difficult  to  such  a  person  than  to  realise  that  he  owes  a 
debt  for  other  things,  done  long  ago  and  banished  from 
memory.  And  yet  the  later  transgression  might  not 
have  been,  without  the  earlier  ;  and  the  priest  should 
know  of  both  before  he  can  take  measure  of  the  re 
pentance — even  if  the  penitent  could  forget  what  is  due  to 
Almighty  God.  For  beginners,  therefore,  at  all  events, 
it  seems  best  that  they  should  acknowledge  everything. 

III.  There  is  a  third  and  last  stage  of  preparation. 
A  sincere  penitent  will  have  been  moved  to  declare 
his  sorrow  before  God  by  coming  to  the  tribunal 
which  Christ  founded  for  His  Church.  He  makes  his 
confession,  and  in  so  doing  is  filled  with  a  more  lively 
grief  for  having  offended  the  good  God  by  disobedience. 
The  state  of  his  soul  has  been  honestly  disclosed,  and 
Christ's  minister  judges  him  fit  to  receive  the  grace  of 
Absolution.  This  sets  him  free  and  restores  him  to  his 
place  in  the  Divine  family.  He  is  "  justified  by  faith, 
has  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
rejoices  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  He  has 
recovered  his  title  to  the  heritage  of  the  baptized. 

Still,  however,  there  remains  the  question  of  satis 
faction.  This  requirement  makes  no  inroad  on  spiritual 
liberty  ;  it  is  not  properly  the  "  binding  "  of  which  our 
Saviour  spoke.2  Those  souls  only  are  bound  who  are 
left,  of  their  own  will,  in  a  self-chosen  bondage  of  sins 
which  they  will  not  forsake.  Of  that  there  is  no  ques 
tion  now.  But,  without  reference  to  moral  theology,  it 
is  evident  that,  while  the  eternal  consequences  of  sins 
are  done  away  by  the  repentance  which  appeases  the 

1  Giving  up  a  single  fault  may  imply  the  whole  surrender.     On  St.  John 
xiii.  10,  Canon  T.  T.  Carter  says  :  "  The  real  cleansing  of  one  part  of  our  being 
is  the  cleansing  of  the  whole.     Having   the  feet  washed  by  Christ  was  to  be 
'  clean  every  whit.'  " 

2  The  Council  of  Trent  ruled  (Sess.  xiv.  canon  8)  that  the  priest  "binds" 
when  he  chastises  sins  by  imposing  satisfactory  penance.     "Nam  claves  sacer- 
dotum  non  ad  solvendum  duntaxat,   sed  ad  legandum  concessas,  etiam  antiqui 
Patres  et  credunt  et  docent."     But  such  binding  is  merely  a  use  of  discipline  ;  it 
cannot  render  null  or  qualify  the  absolution  already  granted. 
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Almighty,  some  temporal  consequences  must  remain  still 
to  be  endured.1  As  Adam,  first,  must  experience 
symptoms  of  mortal  decay  in  the  frame  in  which  he 
had  transgressed,  and  the  hands  which  had  taken  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  so,  by  inheritance  from  him,  the  whole 
creation  "  groans  and  travails  in  pain  "  to  this  day.  That 
is  so,  with  merely  the  peccatum  originis  to  account  for  it. 
But  much  more,  if  we  take  instances  from  some  of  the 
actual  present  sins  and  scandals.  For  example,  sometimes 
the  stigma  of  an  old  crime  remains  to  hinder  the  kindly 
intentions  of  an  entirely  willing  heart.  Sometimes,  where 
a  wife  has  been  injured  by  a  husband's  unfaithfulness, 
it  is  found  impossible  to  restore  domestic  concord. 
And  sometimes  nature  herself  so  resents  the  excesses  of 
youth  that  a  permanent  enfeeblement  is  the  result.  Not 
unfrequently  a  man  who  has  once  been  culpably  weak 
suffers  from  weakness  of  judgment  all  his  life,  as  David 
did.2  And  one  more  consequence — well-nigh  universal 
after  a  sinful  lapse — is  that  we  are  prone  to  yield  to 
temptation,  the  same  as,  or  even  of  a  different  kind  from, 
what  overcame  us  at  the  beginning.  We  may  never  again 
be  quite  morally  firm. 

Now  such  things  as  these  are  made  material  for 
satisfaction  by  those  who  truly  repent.  Many  a  time  the 
best  amends  are  made  by  meekly  bearing  a  loss  of  good 
for  so  long  as  God  wills.  But  there  are  also  cases  in 
which  one  may  go  to  meet  the  loss  half-way,  victoriously, 
like  Zacchaeus.  If,  when  Zacchasus  received  our  Lord  into 
his  house,  he  had  simply  become  a  reformed  character, 
perhaps  he  might  have  been  saved  ;  and  he  would  have 
had  bitter  sneers  to  put  up  with,  even  so.  But  that  did 
not  content  him  ;  he  must  make  a  nobler  satisfaction. 
"  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor, 
and  if  I  have  wrongfully  exacted  ought  of  any  man,  I 
restore  fourfold."  After  that  there  might  still  be  very 

1  See  some  excellent  remarks  in  Dale,  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  pp.  57,  58. 

2  For  David's   weakness,   see  2  Sam.   xix.    13   and   29,    xxiv.  2  ;  I   Kings 
ii.  8,  9. 
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many  who  would  remember  his  cheating,  and  cast  out  his 
name  as  evil  ;  but  he  had  done  what  he  could.  And  I 
believe  that  many  penitents  in  our  own  day,  and  in  this 
country,  would  be  ready  to  do  as  much  as  Zacchaeus. 

In  the  place  we  occupy  in  modern  society,  a  choice  may 
be  open  to  us.  Either  we  abide  God's  discipline  of  afflic 
tion  when  He  sends  it,  or  we  take  punishment  to  ourselves 
freely  by  preference.  Either  way,  we  are  scholars  in  a 
most  useful  school.  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
in  trouble."  Those  upon  whom  God's  hand  is  laid  in 
chastisement  learn  either  "  to  be  abased  "  or  "  to  abound," 
and  dispose  themselves,  now  to  quietness  and  silence,  or 
now,  again,  to  some  courageous  act  of  restitution.  One 
can  fancy  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  patient  under  misrepre 
sentation  from  his  countrymen,  or  yielding  his  body  to 
the  stones  at  Lystra,  glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  whom 
he  had  persecuted.  But,  in  fact,  we  can  hardly  discover  a 
saint  in  whom  there  was  not  this  willingness  to  suffer  and 
to  expose  himself  to  loss  for  God  and  the  brethren, 
through  a  spirit  of  penitence  resolutely  cherished. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  we  could  not  now  return  to 
rules  of  satisfaction  after  the  old  ecclesiastical  methods. 
In  early  times,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  coercive  jurisdic 
tion  wa  s  exercised  by  Christian  bishops,  even  to  bonds 
and  imprisonment.1  At  the  present  day  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  have  no  legal  power  to  inflict  temporal  punish 
ments.  However,  even  now,  a  natural  sense  of  equity 
makes  for  imposing  a  condition  on  offenders  that,  if  they 
are  restored,  they  shall  offer  some  sort  of  reparation  for 
their  offence.  This  scarcely  differs  at  all  from  the 
Church's  ancient  doctrine,  viz.  that  absolution  necessitates 
the  performance  of  a  penance.  In  both  there  is  the  same 
foremost  aim,  to  bring  about  correspondence  between  the 

1  See  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Rit.  I.  vi.  n.  In  the  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.  (ii.  781) 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  is  shown  to  have  been  not  averse  to  punishing  stubborn 
heretics  with  severity.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  orders  idolaters,  if  freemen,  to 
be  imprisoned;  but,  if  slaves,  to  be  beaten:  "  Cruciatus  saltern  eos  corporis 
ad  desideratam  mentis  valeat  reducere  sanitatem  "  (Ep.  ix.  65).  The  slaves  were 
probably  those  employed  on  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  See  Dr.  Dudden's 
Gregory  the  Great,  i.  296-320. 
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guilt  incurred  and  its  punishment.  And  although  we  no 
longer  have  the  four  grades  arranged  of  penitents,1  either 
before  or  after  their  pardon,  still  there  ought  to  be,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  an  adaptation  of  penalties,  pro  qualitate 
criminum  et  pcenitentium  facultate  ;  and  this  should  come 
into  effect  whenever  a  Christian  newly  absolved  goes  forth 
to  fulfil  his  self-imposed  measure  of  satisfaction.  There 
is  no  thought  of  making  punishments  really  equivalent  to 
sins 2  ;  but  since  the  justice  of  God  has  decreed  that 
certain  consequences  should  accrue  from  certain  trans 
gressions  of  His  holy  law,  the  Church  exhorts  her  children 
not  merely  to  practise  submission,  but  even  willingly  to 
inflict  pain  upon  themselves,  that  so  His  wrath  may  be 
sooner  averted,  and  a  curse  transformed  into  a  blessing. 

"  Consider,"  says  the  author  of  'The  Spiritual  Combat, 
"  that,  if  you  have  brought  upon  yourself  the  evil  under 
which  you  are  suffering,  you  deserve  to  bear  it ;  for,  in 
such  a  case,  every  rule  of  justice  requires  you  to  bear 
patiently  the  punishment  which  you  yourself  were  the 
means  of  inflicting.  Or,  if  you  are  not  to  blame  .  .  . 
think  that  there  are  many  other  faults  of  yours  for  which 
you  have  received  no  chastisement  from  God.  .  .  .  And 
seeing  that  the  Divine  mercy  has  changed  the  punishment 
.  .  .  into  this  light  affliction,  ought  you  not  to  receive  it 
willingly  ?  or  even  thankfully  ?  If  the  penance  is  a  long 
one  .  .  .  you  must  remember  that  only  through  the 
strait  gate  of  tribulation  can  one  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  enter  by  an  easier 
way,  the  law  of  love  would  not  allow  you,  seeing  that  the 
Son  of  God,  with  all  His  friends  and  His  members,  reached 
that  kingdom  by  a  road  strewed  with  thorns "  (chap, 
xiv.). 

But  is  there  any  advantage  in  having  the  measure  of 
satisfaction  (in  cases  where  direction  from  God  is  not 
apprehended  with  certainty)  fixed  and  determined  by  the 

1  Mourners,  Hearers,  Kneelers,  and  those  allowed  to  "stand  with  "  the  faithful, 
but  %wpts  7i7>ocr0o/jas. 

2  Rev.    xviii.  7  has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  'equivalence ;   but  see  Wisd. 
xi.  20. 
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priest  who  has  heard  the  confession  ?  I  should  answer, 
that  a  priest  may  very  well  impose  some  particular  devo 
tion  as  a  reminder  of  particular  sins,  or  he  may  command 
abstinence  from  certain  pleasures  for  precaution's  sake  ; 
but  that  any  considerable  sacrifice  is  likely  to  be  most 
sincere  when  it  has  been  prompted  by  a  man's  own  con 
science,  and  if  he  lags  behind,  there  is  little  use  in  another's 
driving  him  to  what  he  dislikes.  He  will  indeed  always 
be  wise  to  consult  a  clergyman  of  experience  before  form 
ing  his  resolution  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  sacramental  penitence.  The 
priest's  office  properly  ends  when,  from  the  confession 
heard,  he  has  arrived  at  a  judgment  on  the  state  of  the 
soul  before  him,  and,  according  to  what  that  judgment 
may  be,  has  either  remitted  or  retained  the  sins.  "  In 
the  exercise  of  the  penal  or  punitive  part  of  repentance," 
says  Jeremy  Taylor,  u  every  man  is  left  to  himself,  and 
hath  no  necessity  upon  him,  unless  where  he  hath  first 
submitted  to  a  spiritual  guide,  or  is  noted  publicly  by  the 
Church." 

The  priest's  intervention  may  be  highly  useful  in  many 
cases,  whether  to  encourage  generous  giving  and  self- 
denial,  or  to  prevent  rash  ventures  in  self-discipline. 
Sometimes  people  exclude  themselves  from  earthly  joys, 
in  a  way  to  distress  their  best  friends,  if  they  do  not  also 
grieve  the  Spirit  of  <c  love  and  joy  and  peace."  But  I 
plead  for,  and  insist  on,  reasonable  independence  for  the 
penitent.  A  priest  may  prudently  require  assurances 
for  the  future.  He  may  impose  "  penances,"  to  aid 
recollection  of  perils  escaped  and  temptations  likely  to 
return.  But  the  two  essential  things  are  only  contrition 
and  confession  ;  and  these  are  sufficient  for  obtaining  the 
grace  of  Absolution. 

It  would  be  mere  vanity  to  quarrel  with  terms  of  good 
standing  in  Catholic  literature.1  "  Satisfaction  "  has  conse 
quently  been  retained,  though  the  word  may  sound  dis- 


1  The  Greek  Church  allowed  iKcti'OTro^crij  to  be  ancient  and  Catholic,  sanction 
ing  this  term  at  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  1672  {Dosith.  Conf.  decret.  xviii.). 
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appointing  and  dubious.  To  suppose  that  we  could  really 
satisfy  the  Divine  justice  by  punishing  ourselves  in  this 
life  would  be  a  doctrine  of  merit,  grateful,  possibly,  to 
the  new  optimism  of  the  day,  which  reckons  all  things 
achievable  by  the  strenuous  and  stout-hearted.  But 
certainly  it  would  not  be  Christian  doctrine.  When  the 
great  King  "  makes  a  reckoning  with  His  servants,"  the 
servants  cannot  stand  on  equal  terms  with  their  Lord. 
We  know  of  one  price  alone  given  to  pay  every  debt — 
the  precious  Blood  of  Christ.  However,  the  use  of  this 
word  may  be  explained  and  justified  : 

u  Catholics,"  says  Bossuet,  "  teach  unanimously  that 
only  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  both  God  and  Man,  was  capable, 
through  the  infinite  dignity  of  His  Person,  of  offering  to 
God  sufficient  satisfaction  for  our  sins.  But,  having 
satisfied  superabundantly,  He  was  able  to  apply  this  satis 
faction  in  two  ways,  either  by  granting  entire  remission 
without  letting  any  penalty  remain,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  commuting  a  greater  into  a  lesser  penalty — i.e.  eternal 
into  temporary  punishment  ....  that  former  fashion 
...  he  employs  ...  in  Baptism.  .  .  .  He  employs  the 
second  way  in  the  case  of  those  who  fall  back  into  sin 
after  Baptism.  .  .  .  From  this  we  must  not  infer  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  failed  to  make  entire  satisfaction  for  us  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that,  having  acquired  an  absolute  right 
over  us  by  the  infinite  price  He  has  offered  for  our 
salvation,  He  grants  us  pardon  on  the  conditions,  under 
the  laws,  and  with  the  reserves  which  seem  good  to 
Him.  .  .  .  We  should  not  marvel  that  He,  who  showed 
Himself  so  merciful  to  us  in  Baptism,  should  display  greater 
severity  when  once  we  have  broken  our  holy  promises." 

There  is  nothing  to  object  to  here.  But  may  we  not 
content  ourselves  with  simply  setting  side  by  side  the 
two  following  statements  ? 

The  first  is  from  our  Prayer  Book  :  Christ  <c  made  " 
"  upon  the  cross  "  "  by  His  one  oblation  of  Himself  once 

1  From  Bossuet's  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Catholique,  viii. :    quoted  by  Addis 
and  Arnold  in  their  [Roman]  Catholic  Dictionary \  pp.  700,  701,  ed.  5. 
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offered,  a  full,   perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

The  second  is  from  Heb.  xii.  :  He  chasteneth  "  us 
for  our  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  His  holiness." 
Penal  chastisement  is  not  excluded  from  this  gracious 
purpose.  Souls  thus  corrected  by  a  Father's  hand  will  be 
"  found  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  laudable,  glorious,  and 
honourable."  And  so,  when  St.  Paul's  Corinthian  con 
verts  made  satisfaction  by  a  godly  sorrow  of  their  own — 
a  sorrow  with  indignation,  and  fear,  and  zeal,  and  longing, 
and  avenging — the  apostle  rejoiced  over  them,  because  he 
saw  that  their  sorrow  would  bring  no  regret.  Contrition 
is  the  wholesome  pain  of  the  yet  unabsolved  ;  to  the 
absolved,  it  abides  as  the  enduring  privilege  of  love,  never 
thenceforth  to  be  quenched,  yet  a  love  which  wisely 
accepts  consequences,  and  shrinks  not  from  the  cross. 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER    IX 

ON  CONTRITION 

THE  idea  that  we  may  supply  our  defect  of  sorrow  from  the  meritori 
ous  tears  of  Jesus  Christ,  quoted  above  from  St.  Ambrose,  occurs 
also  in  Bishop  Andrewes's  sermon  on  Rom.  viii.  26  : 

"  If  the  spirit  that  quails  in  us  do  quail  also  in  the  whole  Church, 
yet  we  have  a  supply  from  the  tears  which  our  Head,  Christ,  shed 
on  His  Church,  and  from  '  the  strong  cries  '  which  he  uttered  to 
God  His  Father  '  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,'  by  which  He  ceaseth  not 
to  make  request  to  God  still  for  us ;  so  that  albeit  the  hardness  of 
our  heart  be  such  as  we  cannot  pray  for  ourselves,  nor  the  Church 
for  us,  yet  we  may  say,  Conqueror  Tibi^  Domine,  lachrymis  Jesu 
Christi."  i 

As  to  a  reparation  equivalent  to  the  offence,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  compare  the  following  lines  from  A  Winter's  Tale  (Act  V. 
scene  i.).  The  faithful  courtier  is  made  to  say  to  his  broken-hearted 
master : 

Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow :  no  fault  could  you  make 
Which  you  have  not  redeem'd ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass ;  at  the  last 
Do  as  the  Heavens  have  done :  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

1  Bishop  Andre wes,  Sermons ',  v.  339,  edition  Oxford,  1843. 
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Any  one  can  see  that  what  speaks  here  is  a  spirit  of  kind 
indulgence,  moved  by  the  truest  loyalty,  and  by  deep  compassion 
(with  some  slight  admixture  of  another  motive,  in  the  thought  of 
what  the  country's  welfare  demanded.  Compare  2  Sam.  xii.  20). 
There  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  that  picture. 

But  the  saints  were  not  soon  weary  of  tasks  of  penitence ;  they 
did  not  spare  themselves.  Selections  from  their  published  devotions 
cannot  well  be  introduced  here.  But  many  earnest  Christians  will 
value  such  a  manual  as  The  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul,  which 
Dr.  Pusey  edited  for  the  use  of  the  English  Church  so  long  ago  as 
1845  and  1847.  And  in  the  third  part  of  the  Paradise  will  be  found 
prayers,  acts  of  contrition,  and  thoughts  on  confession,  fit  to  form 
the  best  of  sequels  to  this  chapter  on  the  Penitent's  Preparation. 
Those  who  object  to  prayers  taken  from  a  foreign  source  will  find 
what  may  suit  them,  perhaps  equally  well,  in  Bishop  Ken's  Practice 
of  Divine  Love,  Part  I. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  MINISTER 
Regere  Ecdesiam  Dei,  quam  acquisimt  sanguine  suo.  — ACT.  APOST.  xx.  28. 

LET  us  first  fix  bounds  to  the  priest's  ruling  of  individual 
consciences.  Souls  are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  submit 
their  choice,  in  faith  and  morals,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
to  the  priest  who  heard  their  first  confession.  Nor  can 
he  assume  the  control  of  life's  journey  with  them,  steering 
their  way  through  all  the  rocks  and  shoals.  There  may 
be  a  higher  kind  of  direction  for  souls  aiming  at  perfection : 
and  this,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  is  to  be  considered  as 
included  in  the  "  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ."  But  where  there  are  serious 
temptations  which  still  beset  the  penitent,  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  soon  to  face  the  familiar  fiend  for  himself. 
Else  he  will  never  "  add  to  his  faith  virtue." 

I.  We  all  know  that  there  must  be  improvement : 
"  not  already  made  perfect,  I  press  on."  We  know, 
equally,  that  our  progress  will  be  resisted  :  "  we  wrestle 
with  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places."  But  we  know  one  thing  more.  The  servant  of 
God  shapes  his  course  with  strict  "circumspection,"  because 
he  has  to  redeem  time  that  was  misspent  through  his  own 
neglect.  The  discipline  of  his  life  depends  much  on 
what  his  past  has  been.  He  has  to  turn  long-standing 
hindrances  into  present  helps  ;  and  this  is  a  task  full  of 
difficulty. 

A  very  natural  thought  is,  therefore,  that  he  should 
look  out  for  wise  counsellors  to  guide  him.  Yet  an 
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abundance  of  human  counsel  is  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient  for  a  soul's  continuance  in  the  safe  path.  No 
director  can  carry  on  a  wholesome  supremacy  through  the 
months  and  years  that  another's  probation  may  last.  Nor 
can  the  other  shift  his  burden  from  his  own  shoulders  to 
the  priest's.  Henry  II. 's  ferocious  temper  was-sometimes 
disarmed,  but  never  subdued,  by  the  combined  firmness 
and  gentleness  of  St.  Hugh.  In  the  long  run,  every  man 
must  reap  as  he  sowed  ;  and  trust  in  God  must  bring  him 
victory,  if  he  is  to  prevail  at  all.  A  priest  may  indeed  be 
blamed  if  he  is  not  urgent  at  the  proper  time — if,  like  a 
careless  bishop  ordaining,  he  has  "  partaken  in  other 
men's  sins  "  by  receiving  one  of  whose  contrition  he  was 
not  assured.  And  some  confessions  require  to  be  tested 
by  promises  of  the  most  definite  kind  :  for  instance, 
to  pay  debts,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  break  off  a  sinful 
intrigue.  But  when  St.  Ambrose  had  once  obtained  a 
more  merciful  law  from  Theodosius,  he  did  not  pursue  his 
penitent  with  further  encroachments  upon  his  royal 
discretion. 

However,  a  priest's  claim  to  obedience  might  be,  and 
has  often  been,  stretched  much  further.  It  can  be  pushed 
so  as  to  interfere  not  merely  with  individual  liberty,  but 
with  the  most  necessary  relations  in  which  men  are  placed 
one  with  another.  Or  again,  instead  of  "  binding  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,"  a  priest  may  run  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  encourage  all  sorts  of  laxness. 
This  is  really  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  In  no 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  confessors  be  very 
likely  to  order  wholesale  renunciation  of  worldly  goods, 
or  that  one  should  go  abroad  and  become  a  missionary, 
or  nurse  fever-cases,  or  renounce  home-ties  and  enter  the 
religious  life.  Such  sacrifices  have  sometimes  been  actuated 
by  the  sorrow  or  the  thankfulness  of  souls  forgiven,  but 
they  have  generally  been  spontaneous.  The  harm  of 
most  priestly  direction  lies  in  its  tendency  to  laxness.  A 
mere  human  pity  will  shut  out  that  severer  view  of 
Christian  obligation  which  is  alone  consistent  with  true 
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charity.1  This  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  familiar  social 
intercourse  which  may  take  place  at  other  times  between 
the  two.  Too  soon  the  once  courageous  penitent  becomes 
filled  with  a  timid  self-consciousness,  a  desire  on  all 
occasions  to  bargain  for  a  lighter  cross,  a  "  form  of 
godliness,"  but  with  virtual  denial  of  "  the  power  thereof.'* 
One  cannot  speak  too  strongly  in  deprecation  of  what 
may  produce  results  like  these. 

At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  deny  that  there  is  much 
truth  both  in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  if  rightly  con 
sidered,  and  in  that  of  transference  of  merit.  For,  first, 
we  are  all  in  favour  of  some  indulgence  to  those  who 
deserve  punishment ;  ourselves,  certainly,  not  excepted. 
Charity  could  not  do  its  part  without  that.  "  The 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd."  To  exact  the  full 
penalty  in  every  case  might  be  more  cruel  than  the  rack- 
renting  of  some  miserable  impoverished  farm  by  a  greedy 
Irish  landlord.  And  there  is  absolute  necessity  for 
conceding  something  to  human  weakness.  People  may 
be  very  sorry  for  their  sins,  who  yet  are  incapable  of  rigid 
fasting  ;  or  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  well  forgo 
the  pleasure  of  innocent  society.  Like  Jacob's  flocks, 
they  will  die  if  you  overdrive  them.  There  is  no  help  for 
it  therefore  :  they  must  be  indulged.  And  here,  too,  one 
would  think,  if  anywhere,  is  room  for  the  director  to  give 
his  assistance.  Even  if  he  is  easy-going,  one  may  better 
trust  him  than  one's  own  slothful  heart.  He  would  be 
more  likely  than  we  are  ourselves  to  remind  us  of  what 
is  the  counterpart  of  an  indulgence — that  if  we  are 
"  spared  " 2  for  the  moment  in  this  or  that,  the  concession 
must  always  be  joined  with  earnest  aim  and  prayer,  that 
we  may  attain  ere  long  to  a  higher  and  purer  standard. 


1  Many  of  us,  I  fear,  scarcely  realise  the  terrible  severity  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  mortification  of  the  senses,  enforced  by  the  metaphors  of  plucking  out  the  right 
eye  or  cutting  off  the  right  hand  (St.  Matt.  v.  28,  29,  30).     Yet  every  spiritual 
guide  must  know  that  those  senses,   of  seeing  or  touching,  are  made  constant 
avenues  of  the  worst  temptation.     Surely  it  might  be  the  salvation  of  many  an 
unstable  soul  to  have  attention  called  to  these  warnings. 

2  See  i  Cor.  vii.  28. 
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Then,  as  to  transference  of  merit.  Surely  it  is  a  beautiful 
thought  that,  in  that  great  mystical  union  of  souls,  in 
which  death  causes  no  breach  (as  Bishop  Pearson  says), 
"  the  strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,"  in 
whatever  way  God  may  permit.  How  much  more  must 
not  God's  glory  require  than  we,  for  the  most  part,  are 
content  or  even  able  to  offer  !  Is  there  not,  then,  some 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that,  around  His  Throne,  are  some 
whose  love  is  purer  and  bolder  than  ours — angels  who 
always  do  Him  service  in  heaven,  saints  who  "  fill  up  that 
which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in "  their 
<c  flesh  "  ?  And  is  it  not  true  of  these  latter,  according  to  the 
sweet  Pauline  teaching,  that  their  service,  in  which  God  de 
lights,  is  "  for  the  Body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church,"  and 
that  they  "  rejoice  in  their  sufferings  for  our  sake  "  ?  That, 
surely,  is  what  the  doctrine  of  transference  of  merit  really 
means — or  ought  to  mean.  Like  their  blessed  Master, 
the  saints  would  enrich  us  by  their  poverty — poverty  in 
this  world,  riches  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  present  writer  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  system  of  indulgences  in  the  modern 
Roman  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Rome,  while  insisting 
on  the  obedience  of  her  children,  has  laid  herself  open  to 
the  charge  of  compounding  for  obedience  by  laxness  of 
requirement — to  her  penitents,  in  particular,  promising  the 
utmost  mildness,  if  they  will  let  the  whole  business  of 
their  satisfaction  be  settled  for  them  by  the  priest.  Nor 
can  one  assent  without  considerable  hesitation  to  the 
following  definition  :  An  indulgence  is  "  remission  of  the 
punishment  which  is  still  due  to  God  after  sacramental 
absolution,  this  remission  being  valid  in  the  court  of 
conscience  and  before  God,  and  being  made  by  an  ap 
plication  of  the  treasure  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of  a 
lawful  superior."  *  That  sounds  like  a  very  large  extension 
of  priestly  power,  to  which  the  English  Church  certainly 
makes  no  claim  on  behalf  of  her  clergy.  St.  Gregory 

1  Amort,  quoted  by  Addis  and  Arnold,  Cath.  Diet.  Art.  "  Indulgence  "  (p.  432, 
ed.  5). 
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indeed  desired  that  the  clergy  should  show  an  almost 
maternal  tenderness  towards  those  who  sought  their 
counsel,1  and  there  must  be  countless  instances  in  which 
persons  who  trusted  to  that  have  led  well-regulated  lives, 
passing  safely  over  <(  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world." 
But  the  better  rule  surely  is  that  of  the  apostle  :  "  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for 
it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
work,  for  His  good  pleasure." 

However,  while  the  caution  just  offered  cannot  be 
called  unnecessary,  it  hardly  need  apply  to  a  priest's  first 
counsels  to  his  penitents.  Souls  do  require  wise  and 
wholesome  words  to  help  them  at  the  outset.  So  far  as 
first  steps  are  concerned,  every  confessor  has  the  right  to 
advise,  after  and  beyond  his  conveyance  of  God's  pardon 
by  Absolution.  But  if  he  is  still  consulted  after  the 
beginning,  he  should  not  treat  his  confidant  too  much  as 
an  invalid,  nor  refer  back  too  often  in  his  own  mind  to 
the  substance  of  the  confession,  which  he  should  rather 
forget,  as  God  forgets.  There  will,  of  course,  be  excep 
tional  cases.  Some  persons  are  grievously  hindered  by 
the  recurrence  of  old  temptations.  It  is  not  so  much 
their  own  proneness  to  yield,  that  causes  trouble,  as  the 
inevitable  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  the  world.  Their 
way  seems  to  lie  through  Dante's  forest,  wild,  rough,  and 
tangled,  and  haunted  by  wild  beasts.  If  so,  they  may 
need  for  a  good  while  longer  the  protection  of  the  one 
earthly  guide  who  knows  them  best.  Canon  T.  T.  Carter 
writes  about  Confession,  "  Much  is  said  of  its  tending  to 
weaken  the  soul,  if  continued  as  a  habit.  I  cannot  my 
self  see  that  it  has  this  tendency,  if  the  habit  is  arising 
from  a  felt  need.  It  helps  weak  souls  that  would  other 
wise  be  weak.  My  own  experience  is  that  it  is  a  means 
of  strengthening  by  quieting  and  deepening  the  inner 
life,  and  freeing  it  from  oppression  and  temptation,  which 
are  the  things  which  really  weaken.  There  is  more 

1  "Ad  pastoris  mentem  quasi  ad  matris  sinum   recurrant "   (St.  Greg.   Reg. 
Past.  ii.  5). 
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weakness  from  going  on  under  a  burden,  or  with  per 
plexities  or  violent  temptations,  than  there  is  in  removing 
them  by  opening  the  grief  of  the  soul  by  sympathy  and  by 
renewed  pardon  and  grace  of  God."  The  question,  with 
us,  was  not  so  much  of  confession,  as  of  amendment  ;  but 
Mr.  Carter  evidently  means  that  there  are  some  people 
whose  confessions  will  always  be  accompanied  by  a  demand 
for  sympathetic  counsel,  which  their  feebleness  requires 
to  have  often  repeated.  But  these  cases  are  exceptional.2 
II.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  training  for 
the  ministry  of  Absolution.  The  efficacy  of  the  sacrament, 
in  each  particular  case,  does  depend  on  the  priest  as  well  as 
the  penitent.  If  the  latter  be  duly  prepared,  the  former 
may  judge  him  unfit  :  or  again,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  says, 
though  the  person  confessing  be  not  contrite,  the  priest 
may  imagine  that  he  is  ;  and  whichever  way,  the  sinner 
goes  back  unshriven — the  ministry  of  Absolution  has 
failed.  One  may  ask,  How  can  this  be,  when  our  Lord 
so  plainly  said,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind,  or  loose,  shall 
be  bound,  or  loosed,  in  heaven  "  ?  The  answer  is  that  He 
also  declared,  and  with  equal  plainness,  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  of  the  Father,  He 
will  give  it  to  you  in  My  Name."  But,  as  that  promise 
did  not  preclude  the  failure  of  petitions  that  were  not 
according  to  His  will,  so  neither  did  this  forbid  ill  success 
to  the  priest  who  uses  the  keys  without  discretion.  The 
thing  that  cannot  fail  is  the  attachment  of  the  grace  to  the 
sacrament.  That  is  always  unchangeable,  and  Christ  will 
ratify  what  is  done  on  earth  in  His  Name  ;  but  not  if  the 
priest  judges  amiss.3 

1  Lije  and  Letters  of  T.  T.  Carter,  p.  233. 

2  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  He  that  is  troubled  with  scruples  ought  to  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  a  prudent  guide."     To  do  so,  he  says,  shows   a  "humility   of 
understanding,"  which  God  will  bless.      Yet  the  over-scrupulous,  to    say    the 
least,  are  not  always  humble-minded.       Very  often  they  are  noted  for  a  restless 
curiosity  about  themselves,  impracticable   as  those  whom  St.  Paul  describes  in 
2.  Tim.  iii.  7. 

3  St.  Gregory   the   Great  says  {Horn,  in  Evang.  II.  xxvi.   5),  "  Plerumque 
contingit,  ut  hie  judicii  locum  teneat,  cui  ad  locum  vita  minime  concordat.     .    .    . 
Fit,  ut  ipsa  hac  ligandi  et  solvendi  potestate  se  privet"  (referring  to  Ezeldel 
xiii.  19). 
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Yet  one  would  venture  to  say  that  this  risk,  deeply 
serious  though  it  is,  must  be  met  in  the  fulness  of 
Christian  hope.  Surely,  those  who  assume  that  ignorance 
is  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  with  confessors,  forget 
what  the  power  really  is  which  our  Lord  committed  to 
His  apostles.  They  forget  that  the  original  breathing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  risen  Christ  was  on  the  ministers 
of  His  grace  ;  not  till  afterwards,  and  then  through  their 
instrumentality,  on  the  absolved.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  His  intention  to  qualify  the  apostles  for  a 
difficult  and  responsible  office  by  a  very  glorious  gift  ot 
enlightenment.  That  is  the  great  source  of  confidence.  A 
clergyman  who  hears  confessions  puts  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  Divine  Master,  assured  that  his  mental  faculties 
will  not  be  left  to  "sleep  in  death/'  but  will  receive  that 
quickening,  and  that  ordering,  which  are  requisite  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

Then,  as  we  should  also  well  remember,  the  confessor's 
insight  is  demanded  merely  for  that  decision,  which  he  is 
to  make,  on  the  sincerity  of  a  soul's  repentance.  He  is  not 
expected — nay  he  is  forbidden — to  make  a  study  of  all 
the  traits  of  character  for  which  the  person  before  him  is 
remarkable.  That  might  be  very  interesting  to  a  writer 
of  fiction,  a  physiognomist,  or  even  a  police  agent  :  a  priest 
has  no  business  with  anything  of  the  kind.  A  confession 
is  not  a  biography  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  an  offended 
God,  nothing  is  to  be  thought  of  except  that  one  thing 
by  which  all  men  are  reduced  to  the  same  level.  For 
"  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Alas  !  how  familiar  is  that  path  of  disobedience  !  and  how 
little  is  unintelligible  either  in  the  story  now  being  told, 
or  the  motives  of  the  offender,  or  even  the  cloak  of 
deceit  which  he  may  try  to  wrap  around  him  !  Is  not  he 
who  listens  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  him  who 
kneels  by  his  side  ? 

Chiefly,  however,  the  priest  does  all  as  trusting  to  be 
aided  by  great  spiritual  gifts  from  his  Lord — counsel, 
knowledge,  and  ghostly  strength. 
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These  are  the  daily  food  of  faith,  the  very  common 
places  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  it  is  at  times  like 
these  that  they  come  home  to  our  hearts  with  a  fresh  force 
of  joy,  when  we  feel  how  they  make  the  whole  difference 
to  a  ministry  which  would  else  be  a  blind  leading  of  the 
blind. 

III.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  Christ's  minister 
combines  the  duties  of  judge  and  physician  ;  and  that  his 
judgment  will  not  be  trustworthy  unless  he  keeps  healing 
in  view  at  the  same  time  as  judging.  ct  Am  I  proposing 
more  than  this  wounded  soul  can  bear  ?  or  am  I,  on  the 
contrary,  suggesting  so  light  a  discipline  that  he  will  go 
forth  and  forget  his  good  intentions,  as  the  morning  cloud 
passeth  away  ?  "  Even  in  respect  of  the  sorrow  manifested, 
the  priest  will  always  judge  better  if  he  takes  his  stand, 
not  on  the  degree  of  repentance  perceptible  at  the  moment, 
but  on  that  towards  which  his  penitent  may  be  supposed 
advancing,  by  the  sure  impulse  of  Divine  grace.  He  should 
try  to  think  whether,  in  this  case,  attrition  promises  to 
deepen  into  contrition,  or  whether  there  is  room  to  fear  that 
the  grief  is  altogether  emotional  and  transitory.  He  will 
be  ever  studying  the  soul's  health  at  the  same  time  as  the 
interests  of  Divine  justice. 

The  skill  of  a  physician  is  not  to  be  had  instinctively. 
As,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Galatians,  the  apostle  wrote 
nine  names  of  fair  virtues,  uthe  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  destined 
to  be  victorious  over  those  "  works  of  the  flesh  "  which 
had  gone  before  ;  so  should  every  priest  be  ready  with 
proper  remedies  for  each  harmful  thing  that  has  come  to 
light  in  a  confession.  But  that  he  cannot  do  unless  he  has 
thought,  and  read,  and  prayed,  spending  much  time  under 
the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  gathering  the  healing  leaves. 

Does  this  mean  that  he  should  be  an  adept  in  the 
science  of  casuistry  ?  That  is  a  regular  part  of  the  training 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  one  may  be  sure  that 
they  have  found  practical  advantages  in  the  system.  St.  Paul 
himself  may  have  thought  it  worthy  of  some  attention.1 

1  See  i  Cor.  v.  vii,  viii, 
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Men  like  St.  Basil,  St.  Charles,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  our 
own  Jeremy  Taylor  bowed  their  shoulders  to  the  burden.1 
Yet  casuistry  "  pierces  through  with  many  sorrows  "  those 
who  pursue  it ;  and,  although  the  motive  is  laudable,  there 
is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  adaptation  of  moral 
canons  to  living  examples.  Besides,  though  we  admit  that 
most  of  the  old  rules  are  good  and  true — however  painful 
the  reading  of  them — would  not  one's  own  common 
sense  and  experience  have  arrived  at  much  the  same  results? 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium  is  admirable  ;  but  the 
reason  we  admire  it  is,  that  the  maxims  agree  so  wonder 
fully  with  our  own  innate  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 
Those,  then,  who  prefer  to  dispense  themselves  from 
threading  the  tortuous  paths  of  human  transgression,  may 
have  some  excuse  in  the  expectation  that,  should  emergencies 
arise,  their  own  natural  discretion,  aided  by  experience, 
would  supply  the  demand.2  If  juniors  find  themselves  in 
serious  perplexity,  let  them  refer  the  point  of  difficulty 
to  their  seniors  in  general  terms,  asking  permission  for 
this  from  their  penitents  ;  but  let  us  have  pure  air,  and 
free  space  to  walk  in,  while  we  may.  The  vast  bare 
plains  of  Africa  are  more  wholesome  than  the  dense 
jungle  of  the  tropics. 

And  yet  we  dare  not  speak  in  disparagement  of  holy 
men  who  have  embraced  this  yoke,  always,  and  solely,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  souls  for  Christ.  Let  us  honour  those 
who  toiled  so  patiently  amid  these  gloomy  labyrinths, 
that  they  might  rescue  poor  wretches  lying  "  in  dark 
ness  and  the  shadow  of  death."  A  priest  who  has  no 
books  of  casuistry  must  still  prepare  himself  for  judging 
and  healing  in  the  penitential  court.  He  must  make  his 
experience  fruitful  through  vigilance  ;  meditate  often  on 
the  Master's  great  sermon  ;  set  before  him  the  humility 

1  I  do  not  add  Sanderson,  because  his  Cases  of  Conscience  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Princes,  issued  by  supposed 
Divine  Right. 

2  I  have  been  reminded  that  the  old  Oxford  course  in  logic  and  ethics  has  a 
good  effect  towards  producing  the   TjQos   indispensable   for    right    discernment  of 
particular  cases.      Add  St.  Ambrose,  De  Officiis  Ministrorum^  and  the  treatise  of 
Cicero  upon  which  that  is  founded, 
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of  the  saints  and  their  hatred  of  sin  ;  be  taught  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  sacred  Passion  ;  propose  to  his  mind  the 
severity  of  the  Last  Judgment.  And  he  must  invoke 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  him  faithful  and  patient  to  the 
end. 

As  to  the  virtues  most  essential  for  discharging  this 
office  :  First  and  foremost  is  that  cc  fear  of  the  Lord  " 
which  "  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  St.  Charles  recom 
mended  that  the  immediate  preparation  for  hearing  con 
fessions  should  be  by  repeating  the  5ist  Psalm.  Then,  the 
meekness  which  would  not  refuse  or  put  back  any  whose 
desire  for  spiritual  help  is  sincere.  Then,  long-suffering  in 
bearing  with  tedious  stones  and  waste  of  time.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  necessary  sharpness  in  rebuking  or  even  dismissing 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  be  there.  But  always  tender 
ness  of  compassion  towards  those  in  heavy  sorrow  or  distress 
of  mind.1  Shunning  of  familiarity.  Determination  to  allow 
no  respect  of  persons,  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor. 
The  work  is  not  without  snares  to  an  ambitious  spirit :  on 
first  beginning,  young  men  are  sometimes  tempted  to  draw 
numbers  to  resort  to  them,  and  to  make  to  themselves  a 
reputation  for  spiritual  ability.  This,  while  it  lasts,  is 
a  form  of  pride  more  subtle  and  dangerous  than  any 
ordinary  love  of  fame.  If  not  mortified,  it  will  lead  to 
jealousy  of  other  priests,  and  mischief  of  various  kinds. 
Happily,  it  seldom  lasts  long.  The  advice  given  in  a 
confessional  is  not  received  with  applause  like  that  which 
follows  a  popular  preacher.  In  a  short  time  the  con 
fessor  will  have  renounced  his  dreams  of  becoming  famous, 
and  his  daily  prayer  will  then  be  for  grace  to  bear  up  under 
the  sadness  and  monotony  of  his  task.  Such  monotony 
is  inevitable.  The  devil's  avenues  are  few  in  number  ;  his 
methods  of  attack  quickly  grow  familiar.  The  same  stories 
have  to  be  listened  to  in  never-ending  succession  ;  even  in 
the  manner  of  confessing  there  is  scarcely  any  variety. 
What  refuge,  then,  remains  for  the  worn-out  pastor  ? 

1  Remembering  that  He  whom  we  represent  is 
(Heb.  ii.  17). 
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Spiritual  writers  dwell  much  on  the  causes  for 
thankfulness.  They  point  out  many  opportunities  that 
a  confessor  enjoys  for  promoting  his  own  sanctification 
and  for  doing  good.  First,  he  learns  to  have  a  great  fear 
and  horror  of  sin.  c'  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that 
hate  Thee  ?  and  am  not  I  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up 
against  Thee  ?  Yea,  I  hate  them  right  sore,  even  as 
though  they  were  mine  enemies."  For  instance,  he  may 
have  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  some  unhappy 
creature  struggling  with  the  thirst  for  strong  drink.  By 
rights  that  soul  should  have  been  free  of  direction  long 
ago.  But,  alas  !  he  is  so  helpless  when  the  temptation 
seizes  him  that  to  go  and  leave  him  now  would  be  like 
throwing  him  to  the  wolves.  Again  and  again  that 
"  great  offence "  is  repeated  with  all  the  shame  and 
scandal  that  it  causes  ;  and  again  and  again  the  same 
miserable  confession  has  to  be  made.  Oh  the  grief  of 
seeing  this  happen  to  one  whom  Baptism  consecrated 
for  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who,  in  his  sober 
moments,  is  full  of  love  for  higher  things  !  But  even 
sadder  is  the  dealing  with  him  who  has  been  made  the 
victim  of  evil  companions  ;  whom  the  priest  knows  to  be 
longing  and  praying  to  escape  !  yet,  from  these  few 
moments  of  peace  before  God's  altar,  seldom  granted  or 
hardly  snatched,  he  must  hurry  back  to  where  the 
enemies  of  his  soul  await  him,  perhaps  in  some  den  of 
iniquity,  or,  perhaps,  among  the  company  assembled  in 
a  luxurious  mansion — a  very  hell  upon  earth,  for  all  its 
splendour.  There,  too  surely,  he  will  find  his  tempters 
ready.  "  Am  not  I  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up 
against  Thee  ?  "  It  is  terrible  ;  and  yet  the  lesson  is  one 
for  which  the  priest  may  thank  God.  For  there  are 
things  he  knows  about  himself — vicious  tendencies  that 
he  had  within  him  long  ago,  or  even  lately — which  might 
have  had  consequences  as  bad  as  any  of  these.  But  God 
has  made  his  sacred  calling,  as  it  were,  an  inviolable 
hedge  for  his  protection.  Wherefore  he  thanks  his  Lord 
and  Master  for  the  security  that  has  come  through 
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knowing,  as  only  a  priest  can,  what  the  hatefulness  of  sin 
really  is. 

But  this,  if  it  were  all,  would  be  a  selfish  kind  of 
contentment.  The  real  compensation  is  in  being  per 
mitted  to  lift  the  weight  of  a  besetting  sin  from  one 
whom  it  would  else  have  crushed.  What  consoles  the 
priest,  amid  all  the  dreariness  and  darkness,  is  his 
persuasion  that  his  penitent  and  he  have  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  sunshine,  and  that  they  will  be 
brought  out  at  last  into  a  land  of  liberty.  Very  often 
the  confessions  heard  are  not  saddening,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  full  of  beautiful  examples  of  religious  earnest 
ness.  Very  often  it  is  in  listening  to  them  that  there 
is  given,  as  it  were,  a  new  revelation  of  how  a  predestined 
soul  loves  God,  and  desires  for  His  sake  to  be  perfect. 
Few  things  are  more  wonderful  than  the  longing  of  many 
a  poor  mother  to  bring  up  her  children  for  Christ,  and 
the  depth  of  her  sorrow  for  small  infirmities  of  temper- 
so  any  one  else  would  call  them — which  interfere  with 
this  aim.1  But  none  know  of  this  except  the  priest  to 
whom  she  comes,  and  the  angels.  Who,  then,  will  deny 
that  hearing  of  confessions  may  promote  his  sanctification  ? 
Does  he  not  return  from  the  church  glad  at  heart,  and 
saying  many  times  to  his  own  soul,  "  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  "  ? 

Thankfulness  should  extend  further  than  this.  There 
are  deliverances  which  have  been  wrought  already,  as  well 
as  those  which  hope  expects.  Now,  one  feels  that  it  must 
be  right  to  acknowledge  what  God  has  done  through 
His  minister  with  a  Non  nobis  Domine  ;  yet  many  will 
hesitate  to  speak  in  any  way  of  their  own  past  achieve 
ments.  Indeed,  a  priest  who  quotes  his  own  performances 
at  all  is  hardly  justified,  unless  either  there  are  facts  which 
God's  glory  requires  should  not  be  forgotten,  or  the 
mention  of  which  would  encourage  a  young  brother, 

1  Only  less  wonderful  than  the  confidence  felt  by  Christian  parents  in  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  their  children,  for  whom  they  continually  give  thanks 
while  they  pray.  Compare  Mrs.  Newman's  letters  to  J.  H.  Newman  in  1826  and 
1828 :  see  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  fohn  Henry  Newman. 
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inclined  for  the  moment  to  despond.  Here,  however, 
the  question  is  not  of  speaking.  No  priest  may  speak 
of  what  has  come  to  pass  in  his  private  dealings  with 
souls.1  But  that  he  should  quietly  remember  times  when, 
after  pardon  pronounced  by  his  lips,  the  soul  forgiven 
went  forth  with  joy  to  meet  old  temptations  and  to 
prevail  over  them — that  is  a  different  thing.2  There  can 
be  nothing  of  vainglory  in  that  silent  uplifting  of  the 
heart,  on  witnessing  these  new  and  wonderful  tokens  of 
another's  salvation.  And  still  less  should  he  be  accused 
of  sinful  boasting  if  he  calls  these  things  to  mind  many 
years  later,  when  the  recollection  that  he  did  not  labour 
in  vain  will  give  him  patience  under  trials  greater  than 
before.  <cYet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was 
with  me."  He,  at  least,  needs  no  convincing  that  there 
is  a  special  grace  attached  to  the  ministry  of  penitence. 

IV.  The  English  Church  provides  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  previous  training  for  this  office.  But  the  truest 
principle,  surely,  is  that  which  is  most  obvious.  A  man 
who  is  to  be  a  judge  and  healer  of  others  must  know 
himself  well  in  the  first  place.  By  a  twofold  process — 
by  self-examination,  namely,  and  by  meditation.  To 
meditate  on  the  Passion  is  most  generally  advised, 
because  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  as  nowhere  else,  is 
contrition  learned.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  quite  so  good 
for  directing  the  intention,  or  recalling  thoughts  which 
too  easily  wander,  as  that  simple  prayer,  "  O  Saviour 
of  the  world,  who  by  Thy  Cross  and  precious  Blood 
hast  redeemed  us,  save  us  and  help  us,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord."  Then,  the  life  as  well  as  the 
death — the  life  of  Him  who  is  our  Life.  A  priest  who 
hears  confessions  should  often  set  before  him  that  mighty 


1  Unless  he  can  guard  against  all  risk  of  the  person  being  identified,  which  is 
not  often  possible.     If  he  fails,  he  has  broken  the  seal. 

2  See  the  words  quoted  from  "one  of  Mr.   Lowder's  former  fello w- workers " 
in  Charles  Lovuder,  p.   162  :  "I   have  still  ringing  in  my  heart  the  cry  of  two 
poor  labouring  lads  who  had  just  made  their  first  confession,  and  who  came  to 
me,  their  hearts  bursting  with  joy  too  great  to  bear :  '  Ah,  sir,  if  we  could  die 


now 
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resurrection  to  which  he  is  leading  the  souls  once  dead 
in  sin.  He  should  call  on  Jesus,  <c  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life."  He  should  look  to  be  raised  in  his  own  inner 
life  before  he  conducts  the  pardoned  to  that  first  com 
munion  of  reconciliation,  which  is  to  be  to  them  the 
foretaste  of  a  blessed  immortality.  He  should  hunger 
for  that  living  Bread,  using,  if  he  will,  the  music  of 
the  noble  metre  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  sacred 
minstrelsy  : 

Vive  Panis,  vivax  unda, 
Vera  Vitis  et  fcecunda, 
Tu  nos  pasce,  tu  nos  munda, 
Ut  a  morte  nos  secunda 
Tua  salvet  gratia  ! l 

V.  If  there  is  no  special  training,  there  are  no 
limitations  either,  in  the  English  Church.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  rule  in  England  was  that  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.  1215  ;  where,  by  the  2ist  Canon,  it  was 
enacted  that  all  the  faithful,  of  both  sexes,  should  once 
a  year  confess  to  their  own  priest  (proprio  sacerdoti}. 
This  was  understood  to  mean  their  parish  priest.2  In 
addition,  many  of  the  Friars  and  other  Religious  had 
faculties  granted  them  for  hearing  confessions  ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  are  now  allowed  a  large  choice  of 
confessors,  though  these  must  always  have  had  a  faculty 
to  begin  with.  But  in  the  English  Church,  since  it 
became  independent  of  Rome,  the  necessary  authority 
has  been  conveyed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  together  with 
the  priesthood.3  All  whom  the  Archdeacon  presents  to 
the  Bishop,  if  no  impediment  is  alleged,  receive  through 
his  imposed  hands  the  power  and  the  right  to  absolve  all 

1  From  a  hymn  by  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  which  is  used  as  the  Sequence  for 
Easter  Monday  in  the  Sarum  Missal. 

2  This  point  was  raised  in  1850  by  Dodsworth,  Maskell.  and  Allies  (at  that 
time  Anglicans).     Pusey  replied  by  a  letter  :  The  Church  of  England  leaves  her 
children  free  to  whom  to  open  their  griefs. 

3  On  the  Roman  theory,  the  power  to  absolve  depends  not  merely  on  a  true 
Ordination,  but  on  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  which  those  in  schism  cannot  have. 
See  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica^  Part  II.  2,  qu.  xxxix.  art.  3. 
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who  come  to  them  in  any  place  where  they  are  allowed 
to  minister.  Many  persons  now  object  to  this,  think 
ing  that  the  licence  so  freely  granted  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  the  fit  and  competent.  No  doubt  there 
should  be  a  limit  of  age,  subject  to  possible  excep 
tions.  With  us,  as  in  the  Roman  Church,  priests 
under  thirty-five  should  not  hear  the  confessions  of 
women.  Perhaps  that  is  the  only  reform  that  should 
be  made  a  law  of  the  Church.  Most  certainly  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  best  that  the  priest  should 
not  be  too  advanced  in  years.  Even  for  women  (as 
experience  is  apt  to  show  quite  as  well  as  the  books 
of  ascetical  writers)  "  short  and  severe "  treatment  is 
sometimes  wisest  ;  whereas  the  elder  clergy  may  incline 
to  be  too  gentle.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  ministry  of 
penitence  is  a  business  on  which  "days  should  speak, 
and  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom." 

VI.  The  preponderance  of  married  clergy  in  England 
must  be  mentioned  as  a  difficulty.     Either  the  ladies  who 
frequent  the  parsonage,  friends  of  the  wife  and  daughters, 
are  pious  people  desirous  of  spiritual  attention,  and  then 
the    trial    may   be   great  to    the  priest's  own  helpmate  ; 
or   else  it  is  a  worldly  group   that  assembles  there,  and 
then  their  presence  is  a  hindrance  to  that  higher  life  which 
a  guide  of  souls  ought  certainly  to  cultivate.     It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  bring  the  seal  of  confession  into  accord  with 
the  social  habits  of  English  families  ;  and,  as  one  does  not 
wish  to  consider  Anglican  methods  as  in  every  respect 
unalterable,  let  a  hope  be  here  expressed  that  we  may  see 
the  ministry    of  penitence  assigned  more   and    more    to 
celibates.2 

VII.  Although  seniors  should  have  most  of  this  ser 
vice,    seniors    are    not   generally    best    for  the  oversight 
of  boys.     Once   in   their  lives,  boys  should   receive  in 
struction  on  the  watch  to   be  kept  against  the  uprising 

1  Job  xxxii.  7. 

2  See  Dr.  Mason's  advice  on  this  subject,  in  chap.  vi.  of  his  very  admirable 
book,  The  Ministry  of  Conversion. 
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of  certain  secret  sins.1  The  instruction  should  be  brief, 
plain,  and  peremptory,  though  not  unkindly  ;  and  it 
should  never  be  repeated  again.2  He  who  gives  it  should 
not  be  too  far  removed  from  the  age  of  the  boys  them 
selves.  When  he  has  shown  the  difference  between  what 
is  merely  natural  and  familiarities  which  are  wicked  and 
dangerous,  his  lesson  will  have  been  delivered  once  for  all. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  thenceforth  for  asking  questions 
at  the  time  of  confession,  of  a  sort  loathsome  to  the  in- 
genuus  pudor  of  a  high-principled  lad.  But  it  is  most 
necessary  for  boys  to  hear  this  matter  spoken  of  once  in 
their  lives,  with  all  gravity  and  the  fear  of  God.  Otherwise 
they  may  soon  be  entrapped.  Conscience  pleads  but  faintly 
from  out  of  the  deep  void  of  inexperience  ;  and  a  thing 
which  in  itself  is  felt  to  be  wrong  may  yet  be  supposed 
innocent  because  no  voice  is  raised  to  condemn  it.  It  is 
in  combating  this  evil  that  our  junior  English  clergy  have 
behaved  like  true  protecting  angels. 

VIII.  In  early  times,  the  minister  (who  was  usually 
the  bishop)  would  have  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  church  to 
absolve  ;  and  the  penitential  court  would  have  been  ac 
cessible  only  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  With  us,  the 
time  has  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  make  allowance  for  work 
ing  men,  or  for  those  kept  late  at  their  business.  The 
open  church  is  still  preferred  by  many ;  but  the  Roman 
confessional  seems  really  the  best  solution  of  that  difficult 
problem,  how  to  have  no  concealment  and  yet  to  cherish 
a  modest  reserve.  The  u  box  "  is  perhaps  unsightly,  but 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  upon  it  for  practical 
purposes. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  on  the  priest's  preparation, 
let  a  word  of  protest  be  allowed  to  the  author.  He  re 
fuses,  with  all  the  firmness  of  which  he  is  capable,  to  listen 

1  Parents  and  elder  brothers  have   been   known  to  do  this,  with    the  best 
results  ;  but  the  examples  are  probably  rare. 

2  For  here,  of  course,  silence  is  the  rule,  and  speech,  for  many  good  reasons, 
the  rare   exception.     I   remember  one,    much   revered,  who   chose  merely   to 
repeat  to  his  sons  the  advice  in  I  Tim.  v.   2.     Yet  I  hold,  as  above,  that  to 
speak  is  "most  necessary  "—once. 
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to  the  suggestions,  too  often  made,  of  scandals  arising 
from  the  use  of  ministerial  absolution.  One  may  regret, 
indeed,  the  passionate  indignation  with  which  some  on 
the  Catholic  side  have  hurled  back  their  defiance  at 
calumniators.  Although — 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 

Is  spotless  reputation  :    that  away, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay — 

we  will  not  learn  from  the  author  of  that  sentiment  to  say, 
further,  to  our  traducer  : 

As  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest !  * 

But  one  may  refuse  to  listen,  though  at  the  same  time 
one  may  abstain  from  imputing  motives.  I  have  never  my 
self  come  upon  the  least  trace  of  anything  disgraceful  in  the 
conference  of  priest  with  penitent.  In  the  former,  if  he  is 
an  honest  man,  the  hearing  of  confessions  must  greatly 
increase  respect  for  human  nature  and  confidence  in  the 
power  of  sanctifying  grace.  And  I  do  verily  believe  that, 
if  anywhere  under  the  sun  blameless  lives  are  led,  they 
are  those  of  the  great  majority  of  our  Anglican  clergy. 
So  that  the  following  conclusion  (no  doubt  applicable 
equally  to  those  of  another  communion,  for  whom  it  was 
intended),  is  what  I  wish  to  state  as  my  own  by  a  very 
cordial  adoption  :  u  Of  all  pastoral  ministrations  .  .  .  there 
is  none  which  involves  a  more  self-denying  devotion  to  a 
monotonous  duty,  none  where  the  good  effects  are  so 
plain  and  visible,  and  very  few  which  are  more  seldom 
marred  by  human  weakness  and  sin." 

Then— 

Lord,  pour  Thy  Spirit  from  on  high, 

And  Thine  ordained  servants  bless; 
Graces  and  gifts  to  each  supply, 

And  clothe  Thy  priests  with  righteousness. 


1  Shakespere's  King  Richard  77,  Act  I.  sc.  i. 

2  Addis  and  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary ,  p.  702,  edition  5. 
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Wisdom,  and  zeal,  and  faith  impart, 

Firmness  with  meekness,  from  above, 
To  bear  Thy  people  in  their  heart, 

And  love  the  souls  whom  Thou  dost  love. 


So,  when  their  work  is  finished  here, 
May  they  in  hope  their  charge  resign  : 

So  when  their  Master  shall  appear, 
May  they  with  crowns  of  glory  shine. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE 

YET  still  a  few  words  more  on  this  important  and  difficult  part  of 
our  subject.  Let  me  address  them  directly  to  brother  missionaries. 

The  fact  is  too  plain  that,  wherever  our  own  countrymen  are 
found  (the  foreign  mission-field  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter),  a 
great  majority  would  prefer  never  to  hear  the  absolving  words 
spoken  from  the  lips  of  a  clergyman.  We  need  not  think  of  the 
mob,  nor  of  the  godless  rich.  The  real  trouble  is  that  our  best- 
educated  and  most  honourable  men  are  against  us.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  persecute,  but  they  hate  the  subject  of  Penitence,  and 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  clergy.  This  mischief  appears 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Busied  as  we  are  with  frequent  services, 
and  having  our  days,  indeed,  fully  occupied  with  attending  to  im 
mediate  supporters,  we  barely  touch  a  large  class  whose  life  and 
work  are  important  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  should  be,  also, 
to  the  Church  of  God. 

The  following  thoughts,  familiar  to  the  present  writer,  may  be 
worth  offering  for  consideration  : 

First,  this  estrangement  of  the  laity  has  proceeded  so  far  that 
one  cannot  expect  to  do  more  than  a  very  little,  in  one's  own  life 
time,  towards  healing  it.  Nevertheless,  each  priest  has  his  own 
particular  cure  of  souls  ;  and,  whatever  the  state  of  feeling  abroad, 
many  of  us  know  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  live  among,  and  be  well 
understood  by,  the  earnest  people  of  one's  own  parish.  This  may 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  pleasant,  good-natured  intercourse 
and  exchange  of  civilities.  But  surely  one  need  not  quite  despair 
of  coming  to  closer  quarters,  if  the  priest  will  discard  that  manner 
which  is  often  called  sacerdotal,  but  is  really  only  a  form 
of  proud  and  uncharitable  reserve.  Many  sensible  laymen  exist 
who  would  be  glad  to  understand  better  what  the  clergy  mean 
about  confession.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  commonly  inclined 
to  take  much  trouble  to  secure  an  interview ;  and  busy  men  at 
home  have  not  the  same  facilities  for  meeting  out  of  business 
hours  that  they  might  enjoy  on  the  deck  of  an  Atlantic  steamer. 
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St.  Paul  "  received  all  that  went  to  him  in  his  own  hired  dwelling  " ; 
but  the  difficulty  now  is,  that  they  do  not  come.  Yet,  at  least, 
one  ought  to  try  one's  best.  The  talk,  if  it  could  be  had,  would 
perhaps  not  bring  about  any  vital  change  of  conviction  or  of 
private  practice ;  but  it  would  dissipate  a  great  deal  of  prejudice 
— enough  solid  gain  to  begin  with.  Moreover,  through  free  dis 
cussion  of  a  controverted  point  like  confession,  educated  men  who 
would  have  refused  a  direct  appeal  are  sometimes  led  on  to  face 
the  question  of  amending  their  own  lives. 

The  next  advice  is,  whenever  this  subject  has  to  be  men 
tioned,  either  privately  or  from  the  pulpit,  by  all  means  to  "  speak 
truth  in  love."  In  love  ;  and  therefore  with  modesty,  not  offend 
ing  by  absurd  affectation  or  arrogance.  But  still,  to  speak  truth. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  fashion  of  preaching  confession  "  all 
the  days  "  :  now,  perhaps,  we  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
By  the  inner  circle,  confession  is  now  perfectly  understood  and 
practised ;  and  such  a  multitude  of  these  devout  ones  come  round 
the  priest  that  he  thinks  he  may  use  the  ministry  without  obliging 
himself  to  invite  to  it.  But  meanwhile,  those  outside  are  the 
more  offended  by  a  secrecy  and  reserve  which  excite  their 
suspicions. 

If  we  believe  the  whole  of  the  Church's  doctrines,  we  are  not 
free  to  keep  silence  as  to  one  which,  if  it  is  most  disliked,  is 
also  more  misrepresented  through  ignorance  than  any  other.  Even 
if  but  once  in  the  year,  we  should  hold  out  the  Church's  keys  to 
all  who  have  fallen  from  their  baptismal  grace  ;  and  we  should  say 
why  we  do  so,  and  what  we  mean.  There  are  times  when  a  mis 
sionary  should  go  to  his  work  with  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  my 
strength,  who  teacheth  my  hands  to  war  and  my  fingers  to  fight." 
Whereas  a  timid  priest  deserves  nothing  but  woe,  to  himself  and 
all  his  works. 

Again,  courage  is  not  the  only  requisite.  Each  parish  priest 
is  bound  to  invite,  but  he  must  leave  his  people  absolutely  free  to 
use  their  own  discretion  in  the  matter.  "Let  him  come  to  me, 
or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  word." 
To  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  another  is  humiliating ;  but  this 
is  a  necessary  counterpoise  to  that  freedom  to  absolve  any  who 
come  to  them  in  their  own  sphere  which  all  Anglican  priests  enjoy, 
the  youngest  with  the  most  experienced.  And  to  their  own  charac 
ters  it  should  be  a  great  help  towards  a  more  perfect  detachment 
and  indifference  to  considerations  which  are  merely  personal. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  added.  Let  us  never  be  unthankful 
for  the  souls  that  God  does  give  to  our  care.  Suppose  it  were 
true  that,  up  to  thirty-five,  a  priest  is  engaged  with  boys  ;  after  that, 
with  women  ?  In  point  of  fact,  no  missionary's  influence  is  so  re 
stricted.  But,  if  it  were  true  ?  Are  not  these  labours  such  as 
bring  their  reward  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  boys  should  learn  by  this 
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means  to  hate  and  forsake  sins  to  which  they  will  be  tempted  in 
manhood's  ripeness  ?  Nothing,  that  the  fervour  of  good  women 
should  here  be  wisely  regulated,  and  trained,  perhaps,  to  ceaseless 
activities  of  mercy  through  the  deep  and  sober  earnestness  with 
which  they  turn  from  acknowledged  faults  ?  Was  not  the  youngest 
of  all  the  Twelve  nearest  to  our  Saviour's  heart  ?  Were  not  women 
the  first  to  whom  He  showed  Himself  after  He  was  risen,  the 
first  heralds  of  His  resurrection,  the  first  whom  He  invited  to 
touch  Him  with  the  prayer  of  faith  ? 


CHAPTER  XI 

RELATION  OF  PENITENCE  TO  THE  TWO  SACRAMENTS 
OF  THE  GOSPEL 

I.  ON  this  matter,  important  as  it  is,  little  direct  informa 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  our  Prayer  Book.  The  excep 
tion  is  in  the  case  of  intending  communicants  who  are 
distressed  in  mind ;  to  them,  the  way  by  sacramental 
Absolution  is  held  out  as  prudent,  safe,  and  comforting. 
Otherwise,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and,  par 
ticularly,  nothing  where  we  might  most  confidently  have 
looked  to  be  instructed — in  the  Church  Catechism.  How 
ever,  other  Catholic  sources  are  available  ;  and  these, 
whether  Roman  or  Eastern,  declare  the  use  of  penitence 
to  be  for  those  who,  after  receiving  the  adoption  of  sons 
in  Christ  by  spiritual  regeneration,  have  returned  to  the 
bondage  of  sin.  If  penitence  is  to  be  placed  before  re 
ception  of  Holy  Communion,  it  is  as  certainly  posterior 
to  Baptism.  This  is  implied  by  the  Order  of  our  Visita 
tion  of  the  Sick,  where  the  invitation  to  confess  follows 
after  a  renewal  of  the  baptismal  Credo.  "  You  have 
acknowledged  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  ; 
but  you  have  lived  many  years  since  that  pardon  which 
was  once  only  :  now,  therefore,  I  offer  you  a  fresh  re 
conciliation  through  your  Saviour's  Blood,  if  you  will 
own  what  has  been  done  amiss  since  then."  But  perhaps 
it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  what  is  so  evident — that  the 
sacrament  of  our  initiation  must  have  preceded  this  and 
every  other  means  of  establishing  a  soul  in  grace  and 
favour  with  God. 

II.  Having  regard  to  modern  customs,  we  might  be 
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glad  of  Prayer-Book  authority  for  placing  Penitence  be 
tween  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  And  some  have  thought 
to  find  this  in  the  Confirmation  Office,  where  Qui  dedisti 
remissionem  is  subsequent  to,  and,  possibly^  distinct  from, 
Qui  regenerare  dignatus  est.  But  it  would  be  useless  to 
press  this  interpretation,  because,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Confirmation  was  always  the  completion 
of  Baptism  ;  so  that  no  fall  from  grace,  or  recovery,  could 
be  contemplated  during  the  short  interval  which  would 
have  separated  the  two.  And  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Baptism  itself  must  be  intended  where  "  forgiveness 
of  all  their  sins  "  is  pleaded — of  all  actual  sins,  that  is, 
and,  with  them,  of  the  peccatum  originis. 

By  rights,  one  would  say,  Absolution  is  necessary  or 
useful  in  preparation  for  any  other  means  of  grace,  and 
for  the  hour  of  death  ;  but  it  can  never  be  administered 
to  the  unbaptized  ;  nor  could  it  to  the  unconfirmed,  had 
we  not  departed  from  the  primitive  custom  by  which  the 
initiated  were  sent  at  once  from  the  font  to  the  laying-on 
of  hands.  However,  as  that  custom  has  been  changed, 
Absolution  before  Confirmation  is  now  most  expedient, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  presently.  Only  we  cannot 
find  our  authority  for  this  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; 
and  the  words  quoted  above  from  our  Confirmation  Office 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  as  were  used  in  primitive  times, 
when,  directly  the  "  infans  "  had  ascended  from  the  font 
and  been  signed  with  the  chrism,  he  proceeded  forthwith 
to  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop.  See  the  Gelasian 
Sacrament  ary. 

III.  We  still  preserve  the  ancient  form  at  Confirma 
tion  in  the  Bishop's  Prayer  for  granting  the  septenarium 
which  he  is  to  confer  ;  but,  by  the  Preface  prefixed  in 
1 66 1,  a  new  character  has  been  impressed  on  the  service, 
depriving  it  of  significance  for  infants,  and  introducing 
the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  suitable  to  riper  years. 
This  would  not,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  adult  converts,  pre 
clude  the  regarding  of  Confirmation  as  Baptism's  comple 
tion,  nor  hinder  the  immediate  progress  of  a  catechumen 
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from  one  to  the  other.  The  old  Easter  ceremonies  are, 
in  fact,  being  revived  in  some  of  our  foreign  missions, 
and  neophytes  pass  from  Baptism  on  the  Eve  to  their 
sealing  and  first  Communion  on  Easter  Day.  But  in  Eng 
land,  at  least,  common  custom  has  come  to  be  as  follows  : 
We  begin  with  an  early  Baptism,  which  is  not  now 
completed,  as  it  used  to  be,  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hand,1  but  confers  only  the  grace  suited  to  the  beginning 
of  spiritual  life,  without  any  prospective  arming  for  the 
warfare  which  is  to  follow.  Confirmation  has  been  de 
tached  from  Baptism,  and  is  postponed  till  twelve  years  of 
age  at  the  soonest,  when  it  forms  a  sort  of  gate  or  porch 
to  the  sanctuary — an  introduction  to  the  first  Eucharist, 
also  delayed  until  childhood  has  almost  passed  into  youth. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  doubt  whether  the  insistence  on 
"  years  of  discretion  "  does  really  involve  so  long  a  delay. 
Years  of  discretion  begin  when  a  soul  first  has  its  organs 
of  spiritual  perception  trained  to  be  able  to  discern  good 
from  evil.2  And  it  is  probable  that  most  children,  even 
of  seven  years  of  age,  will  have  experienced  an  awakening 
of  conscience,  and  are  capable  of  moral  conduct.3  But 
that  is  not  precisely  the  point  here.  The  important  thing 
to  note  is  that,  while  our  modern  use  detaches  Confirma 
tion  from  Baptism,  it  links  Confirmation  very  closely  to 
the  first  Communion  :  "  None  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Communion  until  such  time  as  he  be  confirmed." 
Thus  the  question  of  preparing  for  Confirmation  is  prac 
tically  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  furnishing  the  soul 
for  the  heavenly  Feast  which  succeeds.  And  so,  while 
the  Bishop's  Prayer  affords  no  sanction,  as  it  stands,  to  the 
ministering  of  Absolution  between  Baptism  and  Confirma 
tion,  we  get  authority  for  this  through  the  Preface  in 

1  For  reasons  for  separating  the  two  see  Hooker,  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
V.  Ixvi.  5. 

2  See  Westcott  on  Heb.  v.  14. 

8  See  St.  Aug.  De  Aninta  et  ejus  Origins,  i.  12  :  "  Illius  aetatis  pueri  et 
mentiri  et  verum  loqui  et  confiteri  et  negare  jam  possunt."  He  alludes  to 
Dinocrates,  brother  of  the  martyr  Perpetua,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  seven. 
But  the  experience  of  parents  is  really  enough  to  assure  them  of  the  intelli 
gence  and  thoughtfulness  of  young  children. 
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another  way,  not  merely  by  the  interval  of  years  since  the 
christening,  but  by  the  nearer  view  of  a  higher  means  of 
grace  which  must  now  be  prepared  for  at  the  same  time 
as  the  sevenfold  gift.  The  question  is  now  simply  whether 
those  approaching  the  holy  altar  for  a  first  Communion 
should  have  confessed  and  received  absolution  beforehand. 
Our  whole  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  relation  of 
Sacramental  Penitence  to  the  second  great  Sacrament  of  the 
Gospel. 

IV.  I  think  we  need  not  complicate  this  question  by 
bringing  in  the  revival  of  infant  Communion — a  thing 
scarcely  practicable  in  our  day.  Though  St.  Cyprian  speaks 
once  of  babes  carried  in  their  parents'  arms  to  receive 
the  sacred  chalice,  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  infant 
communion  became  a  recognised  practice  much  before  the 
ninth  century.1  Of  course  it  could  not  have  been  general 
where  infant  Baptism  was  not  also  general,  and  therefore 
perhaps  hardly  at  all  except  where  St.  Cyprian's  influence 
extended.  Nor  can  the  custom  have  obtained  for  long 
in  the  Western  Church,  because  it  would  be  discon 
tinued  naturally  when  the  Cup  was  forbidden  to  the 
laity  (the  species  of  bread  being  unsuitable  for  infants)  ; 
whereas  in  the  East,  where  little  ones  may  be  communi 
cated  in  wine  only,  infant  Communion  was,  and  is  still, 
accounted  lawful.  We  leave,  therefore,  the  question  so 
far  as  u  infants  of  days  "  are  concerned,  and  content  our 
selves  with  affirming,  as  a  thing  "  certain  by  God's  Word, 
that  children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved." 

Again,  there  is,  apparently,  little  desire  to  return  to  a 
primitive  custom  which  had  larger  acceptance — I  mean 

1  St.  Cyprian,  De  lapsis,  9,  25.     But  see  also  The   Testament  of  our  Lord,  i. 
23  ;  St.  Augustine,  Serm.  clxxiv.  7,  De pecc.  mer.  et  remiss,  i.  27.     Martene  {De 
Ant.  EccL  Rit.  I.  i.  18,  Ordo  n),  referring  to  the  ritual  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres,  an  Abbey  founded  by  Childebert  about  A.D.  550,  quotes  a  rubric  observed 
there,   A.D.   800,   that  all  newly  baptized  infants  should  communicate  the  same 
day,  with  or  without  Confirmation  :  "Si  vero  episcopus  adest,  statim  confirmari 
eum  oportet  chrismate,  et  postea  communicare.     Et  si    episcopus   deest,    com- 
municetur  a  presbytero." 

2  See  Stephens  and  Hunt's  Hist.   Eng.  Ch.  vol.  ii.  p.  57,  for  a  full  and 
remarkable  statement  made  by  Lanfranc  in  answer  to  a  question  on  this  subject. 
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that  of  including  children  of  a  most  tender  age,  though 
not  actually  babes  in  their  mothers'  arms.  Thus  in  the 
Afostolic  Constitutions  children  are  directed  to  com 
municate  next  to  virgins  and  widows,  and  before  the  rest 
of  the  people.1  And  these  were  thought  to  bear  comparison 
with  the  u  babes  and  sucklings  "  in  the  8th  Psalm,  who 
yet  had  "mouths"  by  which  God's  "praise"  might  be 
"  perfected."  They  were  not  inarticulate,  but  still  very 
young  indeed.  <c  At  the  rite  of  the  Communion  not  even 
the  tongues  of  infants  are  silent  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  Doubtless,  we  might  do  well 
to  regain,  if  we  could,  this  privilege  of  an  earlier  feeding 
upon  Christ  for  our  children.  Had  Keble  been  still 
living,  he  would  have  helped  us  (see  Lyra  Innoc. 
"  Disuse  of  Infant  Communion  ").  But,  even  then,  one 
might  hesitate  to  go  back  to  an  age  before  "  years  of 
discretion."  And  while  that  limit  stands  in  our  Prayer 
Book,  first  Communion  must  depend  on  previous  self- 
preparation  by  one  already  a  responsible  agent. 

V.  Directly  moral  choice  is  possible,  so  also  is  sin  ; 
and  even  the  sins  of  children  may  have  in  them  a  malice 
which  is  deadly.  Not  many  men  have  a  retrospect  like 
Richard  Baxter's,  who  could  only  accuse  himself  of  a 
little  conceit,  rudeness  to  parents,  and  immoderate  love 
of  fruit !  And  yet  robbing  of  orchards  was  reckoned  a 
f acinus  by  St.  Augustine  (see  his  Confessions^  ii.  6). 
But  when  a  lie  is  told  wilfully  and  wickedly  by  one 
child  to  hurt  another,  perhaps  the  evil  intention  is  as 
real  as  when  a  grown  man  spreads  calculated  slanders,  or 
forges  cheques  against  a  patron's  estate.  It  will,  there 
fore,  happen  that  in  the  very  hour  when  a  Christian 
pastor  should  first  have  the  joy  of  feeding  a  youthful 
flock  with  the  true  Bread  from  heaven,  one  or  more  of 
these  lambs  will  be  in  a  state  nearer  to  death  than  to  life 
eternal.  Then  the  angel-guardian  grieves,  but  not 
despairs  ;  and  Jesus  seeks  the  soul  that  He  "  suffered  to 

1  Apostolic  Constitutions,  VIII.  xiii.  4. 

2  St.  Leo,  Ep.  lix.  2. 
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come  "  to  Him  at  the  font,  that  He  may  find  it  again 
and  bring  it  back  in  His  arms  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
waits  to  return  to  what  was  His  temple  till  so  lately. 
Yet,  for  the  present,  there  is  a  "  sin  unto  death  "  between 
that  child's  soul  and  the  heavenly  Feast.  The  little  one 
cannot  have  wandered  very  far,  but  he  has  left  his  home, 
and  must  be  restored  by  penitence — by  confession  and 
absolution.  That  is  the  regular  ministry  through  which 
Jesus  seeks  and  saves,  or — to  express  the  same  in  other 
words — the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  of  Jesus,  trings  back  the 
love  of  God.  Only  those  who  repent  and  confess, 
whether  they  be  old  or  young,  can  assure  themselves  that 
"  the  Blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  them  from  all  sin." 

Thus  penitence  has  come  to  be  considered  proper 
and  wholesome  before  the  first  partaking  of  Holy 
Communion.  The  clergy  find  it  expedient  to  bring  the 
young  to  confession  at  this  important  stage.  Here  is  an 
opportunity,  the  like  of  which  can  never  occur  again,  but 
which,  having  occurred,  is  kept  in  mind  through  after-life, 
for  checking  the  young  in  tendencies  fraught  with  grave 
spiritual  peril.  There  is,  ot  course,  a  little  danger  possible, 
together  with  the  advantage — danger  of  unreality,  if 
children  come  before  their  consciences  have  begun  to 
accuse  of  sin,  and  danger  of  evil  being  suggested  to  some 
"  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile/'  The  rule,  therefore, 
should  not  be  made  absolute.  Let  the  priest  use  dis 
crimination,  and  take  advice  of  parents  and  teachers. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  said  for,  as  well  as  against. 

Two  things  have  to  be  considered  in  the  repentance  ot 
young  persons  not  yet  confirmed.  First,  the  state  to 
which  the  Church's  ministry  restores  them  is  simply  the 
baptismal  condition ;  and,  although  "infants  just  baptized  " 
are  "  bright  as  the  cherubim,  as  flames  of  fire  rising  heaven 
ward  in  sacrifice  to  God,"  *  we  must  remember  that  they 
have  not  fully  "  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come."  Thus  they  should  not 
be  alarmed  unduly  for  the  consequences  of  their  childish 

See  Newman's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.  18,  p.  290. 
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disobedience.  The  task  before  little  ones  is  plain  enough  : 
forgiveness  must  generally  be  asked  of  parents  or  teachers 
to  begin  with  ;  they,  if  they  are  Christians,  may  be 
trusted  to  awaken  sorrow  for  the  transgression,  without 
needless  terrifying.  And  so,  while  the  priest  alone 
absolves,  the  greater  part  of  the  transaction  will  be  under 
sanction  of  the  Fifth  Commandment.  By  this  means,  the 
child  returns  to  a  holy  childhood,  to  the  sacred  obligation 
of  the  baptismal  vow,  and  to  the  same  confidence  as 
before  in  the  familiar  tones  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  it  is  best  that  the  priest  should  now  absolve 
without  much  delay.  For,  secondly,  from  the  very  fact 
of  this  fall,  it  is  evident  that  baptismal  grace  will  not 
suffice  the  child  much  longer.  Even  though  he  sinned 
as  a  little  child,  he  showed  that  he  had  within  him  germs 
of  more  masterful  passions,  and  that  the  time  was  near 
when  he  must  "  put  away  childish  things."  Without 
delay,  then,  he  should  be  invested  with  the  armour  of  a 
Christian  soldier,  and  so  proceed  in  due  course  from 
Confirmation  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  itself. 

Now  the  expectation  of  a  first  Communion  ought  to 
affect  the  question  of  penitence  quite  as  much  as  does  the 
recollection  of  Baptism.  The  thought  of  being  invited  to 
feed  on  Christ,  and  to  a  mutual  indwelling  with  Him, 
though  it  cannot  make  absolution  necessary  where  there 
has  not  been  deadly  sin,  is  a  reason  for  taking  the  utmost 
pains  to  recover  purity  if  there  has.  At  best,  the  language 
of  Catholic  piety  will  be,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that 
Thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof."  But  when  the 
good  Lord's  coming  is  to  be  for  the  first  time^  and  the 
young  heart  should  have  been  kept  whole  and  untainted, 
"  shining  as  in  its  angel-infancy," 1  will  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  use  all  diligence  at  once  to  restore  the 
prospect  of  peace,  aye,  and  of  glory,  to  this  fresh  and 
vigorous  soul,  formed  to  inherit  heaven  ?  Surely,  if 
ever  there  be  repentance  which  causes  joy  among  the 
angels  of  God,  it  is  when  the  word  Absolve  has  cleared 

1   Henry  Vaughan's  Silex  Scintillans,  "  The  Retreate." 
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away  the  stain  and  brought  back  a  lamb  such  as  this  to 
the  safe  fold !  Think  of  the  childish  lips  opened  to 
receive  that  living  Bread — the  unspeakable  riches  of  the 
Redeemer's  love  going  with  His  gift  of  His  own  true 
Body  !  What  may  not  be  accomplished  in  an  existence 
thus  early  devoted,  early  taken  into  the  embrace  of  the 
Lord  of  life  and  death  ? 

And  bright  expectations  indeed  there  are,  which  cluster 
round  the  first  Communion.  Somewhat  dimly  perceived 
thus  early,  they  are  yet  within  range,  and  visible  to  the 
beginnings  of  faith.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  those  great 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  possession  of  which  makes 
life  indeed  worth  living.  Bestowed  upon  the  young 
Christian  at  his  anointing  in  Confirmation,  these  are  to  be 
constantly  increased  and  sustained  by  the  sacramental 
feeding  ;  since  then,  and  only  then,1  do  we  have  free 
access  to  the  treasure  of  power  abiding  in  the  person  of 
the  risen  Lord.  <c  It  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell  " — words  which 
surely  bear  on  a  promise  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  with 
out  them,  that  "  he  that  eateth  of  this  Bread  shall  live  for 
ever."  And  perhaps  the  tokens  of  inward  grace  are  more 
discernible,  on  the  whole,  in  early  years,  than  under  the 
universal  sameness  of  middle  age.  A  true-hearted  elder 
sister,  a  boy  fighting  hard  for  the  right  u  among  lions  "  at 
a  public  school — these  are  quickly  seen  to  be  under 
guidance  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Lord  is  with  His 
young  communicants,  and  leads  them  on,  and  works  with 
them,  and  makes  "  the  rough  places  plain." 

How  natural,  how  congenial  to  a  happy,  simple- 
minded  child  is  this  freedom  of  soul  !  How  almost 
impossible  to  attain  for  those  who  have  dwelt  long  in  the 
dark  prison-house  !  Who  would  not  make  the  most  of 
that  <c  accepted  time,"  when  perhaps  the  only  hindrance  is 
a  sin  which  dates  from  yesterday  ?  For  our  children, 

1  We  do  not  disparage  acts  of  spiritual  communion.  The  Fathers  explain 
both  St.  John  vi.  and  xv.  broadly,  of  a  participation  of  Christ  by  the  faithful, 
without  specifying  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  But  these  are  not  the  royal  road  of 
access  which  He  made  "  through  the  veil,"  etc.  (Heb.  x.  19). 

24 
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one  half  protests  against  the  sadness  of  Keble's  thought, 
when  he  pictures  them  as  struggling  up  to  the  brilliant 
palace  of  the  King — 

Round  many  a  nook  of  deepest  gloom, 
Up  many  a  broken,  wearying  stair. 

And  yet  it  is  well  that  all  who  love  those  children  should 
be  assured  that — 

The  handmaid  Penance  hath  been  there, 
And  swept  and  garnished  all  the  place. 

Disuse  of  Infant  Communion. 

Then,  with  confidence,  may  we  add  our  petition,  c<  Ut 
veniens  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  .  .  .  paratam  sibi 
in  illis  inveniat  mansionem." 

On  the  whole,  one  regards  absolution  for  the  young 
with  peculiar  thankfulness,  because  the  chains  to  be 
broken  then  are  light,  and  the  knots  not  greatly  tangled  ; 
because  the  deliverance  is  full  and  free,  and  the  future 
rich  in  promise.  Precious  time  has  indeed  been  wasted  ; 
yet  the  labourer  returns  to  the  vineyard  still  in  the 
morning's  coolness,  under  light  of  the  rising  sun. 

VI.  Next,  we  must  look  on  to  a  later  stage  of  Christian 
service.  We  dare  not  say  that  the  communicant's  absolu 
tion  will  have  less  effect,  or  that  his  confessions  may  be 
abandoned,  at  the  advance  of  riper  years.  It  is  true  that, 
to  a  man  in  the  distractions  of  business,  hindrances  occur 
which  hardly  exist  either  for  children  or  for  most  women  ; 
but  there  is  no  limitation  of  age  when  the  Church's 
invitation  is  issued.  Seniors,  who  are  about  to  fulfil  the 
Easter  duty,  may  still  do  well  to  "open  their  grief'1 
beforehand  to  a  "  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's 
word."  When  thoughtful  men  and  women  lay  down 
their  burden  before  the  Cross,  they  have  reason  to  know 
how  heavy  that  burden  is  ;  and  their  thankfulness,  and 
deep  sense  of  relief,  are  proportionate.  So,  too,  their 
burnt-offering,  their  dedication  of  "  themselves,  their 
souls  and  bodies,"  is  more  a  "  reasonable  service  "  than  a 
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little  child's  could  ever  be.  Thus,  in  the  experience  of 
many  of  the  humblest  and  holiest  Christians,  the  use 
of  penitence  becomes  more  desired  as  they  proceed  on 
life's  journey.  Its  frequency,  of  course,  must  depend 
on  the  opportunities  they  have,  both  for  that  and  for 
Communion  itself ;  but,  so  long  as  they  continue  com 
municants  at  God's  altar,  they  never  ask  themselves  the 
question  whether  there  is  another  alternative  besides 
confession.  For  it  is  not  exaggeration,  when  a  soul  deeply 
penetrated  with  sorrow  for  love  of  God  reckons,  as 
grievous,  things  of  its  own  doing  which  to  a  less 
earnest  spirit  would  occasion  scarcely  a  passing  regret. 
St.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  the  Beatitudes,  notes 
a  difference  between  virtues  exercised  in  timid  moderation 
and  the  saintly  standard,  exceeding  great  and  high.  ('O 
[kiv  .  .  .  crvfJifJieTpa)^  6  Se/jie#'  vTrep/BoX^  aTraon^).1  Saints 
do  not  merely  sorrow,  but  mourn  for  their  sins.  Such 
mourners  will  ever  be  moved  to  seek  "  comfort  "  through 
the  word  of  pardon  spoken  in  Christ's  Name. 

Penitence,  therefore,  is  for  Christians  of  all  ages  and 
degrees.  But  let  me  here  insist  also,  with  utmost  possible 
emphasis,  that  that  is  no  true  penitence  which  does  not 
open  wide  the  door  to  the  Feast  of  reconciliation — yes  !  and 
from  thence  to  the  heavenly  glory  which  lies  beyond. 
Not  the  little  child  merely,  after  a  first  fault,  may  draw 
near,  nor  the  Christian  of  middle  age  who  seeks  by  access 
to  those  precious  wounds  a  renewal  of  his  hopes  of  victory 
in  a  long-protracted  conflict ;  but  the  very  convict  on  the 
eve  of  his  execution,  if  his  heart  has  been  turned  to  God 
in  that  last  hour.  Were  not  the  poor  and  the  maimed 
and  the  blind  gathered  in  ?  Was  not  a  banquet  spread 
for  the  prodigal?  Was  not  the  robber  who  confessed 
carried,  on  that  same  day,  to  Paradise  ?  None  can  be 
excluded,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  there  can 
be  no  salvation  short  of  this  to  be  conveyed  by  any 
ministerial  power  of  the  keys.  Mourners  for  sin  are  not 
restrained  by  fear  from  approaching  afterwards  to  feed  on 

1  St.  Chrysostom,  In  Matt,  Horn,  xv.  2. 
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the  Lord's  Body.  Such  fear  as  they  have  is  God's 
"punishment  "  (i  St.  John  iv.  18,  R.V.),  but  "  what  son 
is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ? "  And  each 
Communion  brings  them  nearer  to  a  state  of  "  perfect 
love,"  from  which  fear  is  cast  out.  <c  Hid  with  Christ  in 
God."  That  which  is  of  Christ  within  them  finds  a 
home  there,  till  they  can  scarce  conceive  the  possibility  of 
their  losing  Him  again.  "  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  Me,  and  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  and  no 
one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  My  Hand." 

VII.  Then,  further,  as  the  celestial  food  of  the 
Eucharist  has  been  at  all  times  given  to  support  the 
Christian  on  his  road  to  heaven,  so,  more  particularly, 
should  it  be  desired  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  the 
spirit  is  about  to  return,  disembodied,  to  the  God  who 
gave  it.  No  other  stay  but  this  remains  :  none  of  the 
living  can  accompany  the  departing  soul  in  that  awful 
flight  ;  only  if  united l  to  an  all-merciful  Saviour  who 
never  dies  may  one  pass  the  dread  gulf  in  safety.  Thus 
the  last  Communion  of  the  dying  has  received  its 
name  of  Viaticum,  and  one  could  almost  fancy  the  angel- 
guardian  standing  by,  entreating  with  deeper  significance 
than  to  the  prophet  of  old,  "  Arise  and  eat,  because  the 
journey  is  too  great  for  thee  !  " 

But,  then,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  solemnity 
about  the  last  absolution.  The  confession,  indeed, 
uttered  under  great  bodily  weakness,  cannot  enter  much 
into  detail ;  yet  it  is  the  final  outpouring  of  contrition 
for  the  unworthiness  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  pardon  which 
it  obtains  is  to  remove  the  last  weight  which  could  de 
press  the  emancipated  spirit,  uprising  to  meet  its  Lord. 
Does  it  fail  to  obtain  that  last  acceptance  which  it 
craves  ?  Surely  not.  Jeremy  Taylor,  indeed,  warns  us 
that  "  sickness  is  not  a  fit  station  for  a  penitent  " 2 ;  and 

1  See  St.  Chrysostom  In  i   Cor.  Horn.  xxiv.  2.     Communion  is  more  than 
Oxh  ;  it  is  <rwd<f>eia. 

2  See  Jer.  Taylor's  Holy  Dying>  sect.  vi.     "  Advantages  of  Sickness." 
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the  insecurity  of  death-bed  conversions  has  become 
proverbial.  Yet  he  allows  that  such  patience  and  con 
tempt  of  the  world  (not  of  the  worldly )  as  are  to  be 
learned  in  sickness  may  dispose  one  admirably  to  receive 
the  Divine  favour  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  occurrence  of 
sickness  invites,  of  itself,  to  humble  one  under  the  mighty 
Hand  of  God.  So  that  whenever  a  man  has  lived  well 
for  at  least  a  part  of  his  bygone  years,  one  may  hope  that 
his  last  confession,  which  sounds  so  scanty  and  so  feeble, 
may  be  the  expression  of  more  fervent  love,  and  more 
absolute  sincerity,  than  any  that  went  before. 

With  the  words  of  pardon,  and  the  Viaticum^  a 
departing  soul  has  all  that  is  most  essential:  "Convertere, 
anima  mea,  in  requiem  tuam,  quia  Dominus  benefecit 
tibi  ;  quia  eripuit  animam  meam  de  morte,  oculos  meos 
a  lacrymis,  pedes  meos  a  lapsu.  Placebo  Domino  in 
regione  vivorum."  *  Those  are  the  two  things,  possessing 
which,  we  need  not  fear  to  conclude  our  warfare  in  the 
church  militant. 

VIII.  The  last  Unction  is  far  less  important.  Yet  it 
has  long  held  a  recognised  place  in  the  penitential  system, 
and  should  not  be  ignored,  although  its  disuse  among 
ourselves  has  been  as  general  as  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

In  the  well-known  passage  from  St.  James  a  twofold 
object  is  proposed.  The  Church  would  procure  health 
for  the  sick  person,  both  in  body  and  soul.  Now  the 
idea  of  obtaining  physical  relief  by  "  Prayer-oil  "  was 
natural  in  early  times,  when  healing  on  a  large  scale  was 
expected  to  follow  from  the  use  of  the  hallowed  fruit  of 
the  olive.2  One  striking  instance  occurs  in  St.  Jerome's 
Life  of  the  hermit  St.  Hilarion  (chap,  xxxii.  and  xliv.), 
and  we  may  remember,  too,  the  ministrations  by  the 
Twelve  recorded  in  St.  Mark  vi.  13;  and  even  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  bodily  cure  was 

1  Ps.  cxvi.  7-9. 

2  In  part  this  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  leper's  anointing,  as  ordered  in 
Levit.  xiv. 
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considered  first  :  "  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up."  But 
the  healing  of  the  soul  was  thought  of  in  the  same 
ministration  ;  only  it  was  felt  that  spiritual  recovery 
would  be  assisted  by  soundness  of  body,  if  that  were 
granted — there  might  be  more  likelihood  of  a  mens  sana, 
if  corpus  sanum  went  with  it.  And  so,  when  the  presbyters 
prayed  over  the  sick  and  anointed  them,  they  would  keep 
the  double  object  in  view,  and  ask  that  the  oil  might  be 
a  protection  alike  against  disease  and  the  assaults  of 
Satan.1  However,  in  course  of  time  the  position  came  to 
be  reversed  :  the  regular  office  of  the  Church  seldom 
resulted  in  physical  recovery,  and  health  of  soul  was 
almost  the  only  thing  contemplated.  Father  Puller  has 
proved  by  his  researches  that  by  the  ninth  century,  both 
in  East  and  West,  Unction  had  begun  to  be  considered  a 
sacrament  of  spiritual  health  for  the  dying. 

Was  it,  therefore,  an  instrument  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  ?  Was  it  penitential  ?  One  would  rather  have 
expected  to  find  that  the  Church's  hope  was  fixed  on  an 
extraordinary  strength  to  be  infused  into  the  exhausted 
soul  from  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter.  Thus  the 
dying  would  be  supported  in  their  last  weakness,  and 
"  not  suffered,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fall  from  God." 
Indeed,  the  last  Unction  would  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
second  Confirmation  :  a  heavenly  <c  love,  joy,  and  peace  " 
succeeded  to  the  cruel  work  of  the  tempter,  and  the  oil 
was  "  oil  of  gladness,"  not  to  be  stayed  till  the  Christian's 
"  days  of  mourning  were  ended."  And  so,  in  fact,  the 
1549  Prayer  Book  makes  particular  mention  of  "comfort, 
relief,  and  gladness." 

However,  it  does  not  seem  entirely  clear  that  St. 
James  can  be  interpreted  in  this  sense,  and  I  would 
therefore  suggest  as  possible  that  the  chief  use  of  Unction 
may  be,  even  still,  to  promote  bodily  cures  through 
prayer,  which  are  not  unheard  of,  though  much  less 
frequent — and,  in'  view  of  improved  medicines,  less 

1  See  early  notices  of  Unction  with  prayer  in  The   Testament  of  the  Lord, 
i.  24,  25,  Liturgy  of  Sarapion,  5,  17,  and  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  29. 
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necessary — than  they  were  in  primitive  times.  But 
that,  of  course,  is  not  the  aspect  which  belongs  properly 
to  penitence. 

The  apostle  St.  James  says  nothing  about  cheering 
and  gladdening  the  soul.  We  infer  that,  when  the  devil 
is  driven  back,  joy  will  return  with  the  presence  of  the 
Blessed  Comforter.  Or  we  believe  this  from  the 
symbolical  meaning  attached  to  anointing  in  the  Old 
Testament.  But  what  St.  James  does  say — rather  as 
supplemental  to  the  <c  raising  up  "  —is  that  "  [even]  if 
he  have  committed  sins,  he  shall  have  forgiveness." 
What,  then,  are  these  sins,  and  how  forgiven  ?  If  the 
dying  have  committed  any  grievous  sins,  and  are  not 
absolved,  how  can  c<  prayer-oil  "  bring  about  their  pardon  ? 
If  they  have  received  absolution  and  the  Viaticum,  what 
sins  can  remain  of  which  remission  is  still  to  be  sought  ? 
Roman  Catholic  divines  reply  that  there  is  still  a  residuum 
of  evil,  which  they  term  fomes  peccati,  which  the 
Church's  charity  would  remove  before  the  last  breath  is 
breathed.  Or,  perhaps,  they  say  that  this  sacrament 
purges  the  organs  of  sense,  which  will  have  been  so  often, 
during  the  lifetime,  avenues  of  temptation.  Sometimes 
they  speak  of  venial  faults  which  the  absolution  is 
supposed  to  have  left,  dealing  only  with  the  greater  ; 
sometimes  they  allude  to  a  languor  and  infirmity  which 
remain  as  after-consequences  from  sins  already  forgiven. 
Perhaps  we  can  find  no  better  solution  ;  but  none  of 
the  explanations  seems  quite  to  correspond  to  the  lan 
guage  used,  Kav  djuaprias  77  TreTrot/q/cws,  d^e^crerat 
avrw.  And  it  is  observable  that  St.  Chrysostom 
(De  Sacerd.  iii.  6)  speaks  as  if  St.  James  had  meant  by 
this  an  ordinary  priest's  absolution,  pronounced,  as  we  may 
suppose,  by  one  of  the  presbyters  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  anointing.  I  think  we  must  be  content  to  leave  this 
point  undecided.  What  is  easy  to  understand  is  that  the 
Church's  loving  offices  follow  her  children  to  the  very 
end,  and  that  prayers  are  not  slack  even  after  Holy 
Communion,  because  the  soul's  trial  cannot  be  completed 
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until  the  moment  of  dissolution.  Thus,  in  the  hour  of 
extremest  weakness,  when  neither  words  nor  thoughts  are 
well  under  control,  our  holy  Mother  raises  the  poor 
exhausted  frame,  soothes  and  blesses  its  helplessness, 
and  consigns  it  once  more  to  a  "  mercy  that  is  greater 
than  the  heavens.'' 

IX.  Can  there  be  penitence  after  death  ?  No  sacra 
ments  can  be  partaken  of  by  those  whose  "  earthly 
tabernacle  has  been  dissolved  "  ;  and  as  regards  this  means 
of  grace  in  particular,  St.  Bernard's  maxim  is  to  the  point, 
that  c<  a  body  is  necessary  for  doing  penance."  Again,  do 
we  not  read  in  Rev.  vii.  that  "  God  shall  wipe  away  every 
tear  from  their  eyes  "  ? — which  must  be  a  metaphor  for 
the  stilling  of  any  vehement  emotion  of  grief  in  the 
disembodied  state.  And  yet,  surely,  even  perfect  souls 
may  have  contrition,  when  they  wear  their  robes  u  made 
white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and  consider  what  it 
cost  to  redeem  them  and  bring  them  to  Paradise.  Or 
perhaps,  again,  they  may  be  accounted  penitents  in  respect 
of  the  fervent  intercessions  whereby  they  contribute  to 
the  deliverance  of  "  the  whole  Church  militant  "  from 
her  burden  of  sin  and  shame. 

But  a  larger  question  is  as  regards  the  multitude  of 
imperfect  souls,  reconciled,  but  not  fully  cleansed  before 
they  quitted  their  corruptible  bodies.  The  Revisers  of 
our  Prayer  Book  in  1661  made  amends  for  the  neglect  of 
a  hundred  years  by  introducing  a  form  of  Commendation 
which  implores  cleansing  for  the  soul  whose  life's  trial  is 
ended.  The  dead  cannot  indeed  '£work  out  their  own 
salvation,"  any  more  than  they  can  "  shrink  back  unto 
perdition  "  ;  the  Church  on  earth  pleads  on  their  behalf 
the  infinite  merits  ;  they  cannot  increase  any  store  of 
their  own,  and  are  content  with  the  white  robes  which 
they  wear.  Yet  the  white  is  not  for  them  flushed  with 
the  beams  of  glory  ;  they  have  no  ugly  stains,  but  their 
longing  expectation  is  between  joy  and  sorrow,  and  there 
remains  possibly  even  some  pain,  in  the  recollection  of 
their  great  coldness  under  the  promptings  of  Divine 
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love,  their  many  wasted  opportunities.  Moreover,  St. 
Augustine  held  the  opinion *  that  some  who,  having 
been  regenerated  in  Christ,  had  not  spent  their  lives 
either  well  or  very  wickedly,  would  be  saved — not  after, 
but  before  the  Day  of  Judgment — through  the  com 
passionate  prayers  of  saints,  living  or  departed ;  and 
surely  such  charity,  if  bestowed  on  those  now  enduring 
chastisement,  must  tend  to  a  very  deep  sense  of  personal 
demerit  in  the  recipients. 

However,  these  are  but  fancies,  pious  opinions  at  the 
best.  What  we  do  know  is,  that  even  the  most  im 
perfect,  if  they  sought  the  Lord  in  time,  are  saved  : 
they  'are  in  peaceful  possession  of  an  eternal  security  : 
they  are  with  Christ,  and  in  Him  they  live.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  state  of  punishment  for  such,  even 
though  they  were  "prisoners  of  hope."  When  Dante 
ascended  the  slopes  of  his  purgatorial  mountain  he  met 
sometimes  with  those  who  sang  a  plaintive  Miserere  ;  but 
he  came  also  where  the  air  was  ringing  with  the  triumph 
of  Te  Deum  laudamus. 

/  See  De  Civit.  Det,  xxi.  24.  St.  Augustine  argues  from  St.  Matt.  xii.  32 
that  there  may  be  a  remission  not  "in  this  world,"  but  "in  the  world  to 
come." 


CHAPTER   XII 

IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD 

IT  is  characteristic  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  that  the  Great 
Commission  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  to  <c  go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,"  has  its  place  taken  here  by  a 
charge  to  "  preach  repentance,"  and  to  proclaim  that 
part  of  the  glad  tidings  to  the  same  world-wide  audience. 
"  Thus  it  is  written."  Perhaps  our  Lord's  reference  may 
have  been  to  the  psalmist,  who  saw  in  the  pierced  Hands 
and  Feet  an  encouragement  to  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord."  Or  perhaps  to 
Moses'  serpent  of  brass,  which  prefigured  His  own 
"lifting  up  from  the  earth,"  whereby  He  "drew  all 
men  unto  Him."  But,  by  whomsoever  this  had  been 
foretold,  the  important  thing  is  that  Jesus  did  not  so 
much  send  His  apostles  to  hold  classes  of  instruction, 
or  to  inculcate  a  higher  moral  code,  as  to  proclaim  to 
the  heathen  world  God's  eternal  purpose,  namely,  to  save 
them  from  their  sins  through  the  precious  Blood  of  His 
dear  Son.  "  I  determined,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  not  to  know 
anything  among  you  "  —you  of  the  great  city  Corinth 
with  its  cosmopolitan  population — "  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified."  Thus,  from  the  first  advance  of 
the  Catholic  army  upon  the  regions  of  darkness,  its 
foremost  weapon  and  instrument  of  conquest  has  been 
the  doctrine  of  "repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Our  ascended  King, 
to  whom  "  the  nations  have  been  given  for  an  in 
heritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a 
possession,"  admits  these  new  subjects  to  His  Kingdom 
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by  the  baptismal  washing,  the  healing  of  sin's  wounds 
by  Absolution,  the  reconciliation  in  the  blessed 
Eucharist. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  dates 
from  the  tears  of  Magdalene,1  the  "turning"  of  Peter,2 
the  "apprehension"  of  Saul  the  persecutor.3 

Wherever  the  need  of  repentance  is  understood  and 
accepted,  there  the  Gospel  spreads,  even  to  this  day.  At 
the  present  time,  the  missionary  Church  has  two  great 
and  enormous  tasks  set  before  it.  Asia  is  to  be  con 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  so  is  Africa.  Why  is  one 
of  these  enterprises  discouraging,  while  the  other  is  full 
of  hope  ?  What  makes  the  contrast  between  the  slow 
growth  in  Asia,  and  the  quick  ripening  in  Africa  ? 
Missionaries  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  the  cause.  They 
say  that  the  Eastern  races  have,  as  a  rule,  little  sense 
of  sin :  and  therefore  Christ  crucified  is  preached  to 
them  in  vain.  The  negro  tribes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  capable  of  better  feeling,  and  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  their  need  of  a  Saviour.  In  the  short  space  which 
this  chapter  is  to  cover,  we  shall,  perhaps,  do  best  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  these  more  receptive  natures. 

Many  will  have  felt  a  delightful  freedom  in  under 
taking  missionary  work  in  Africa.  This  light-hearted 
people,  so  tractable,  so  eager  to  learn,  seem  to  offer 
the  most  glorious  opportunities  to  an  evangelist.4  How 
one  sees  them  still  in  fancy,  crowding  round  a  new 
arrival  from  England,  attentive  to  his  least  request, 
impatient  to  hear  or  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
pleases !  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  one  can 
shake  off  one's  bondage  to  Puritanical  or  Scholastic 
accretions,  and  proclaim  everywhere  among  them  the 
simple  and  happy  faith  of  the  primitive  Church.  "It 
is  Christ  Jesus  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  was  raised  from 

1  St.  John  xx.  15-18.  2  St.  Luke  xxii.  32. 

3  Phil.  iii.  12  ;  compare  I  Cor.  xv.  8-n,  I  Tim.  i.  12-17. 

4  Compare  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus   (v.  5),    "Every  foreign   land   is"    to 
Christians  "as  their  native  country,  and   every  land  of  their  birth  as  a   land 
of  strangers." 
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the  dead,  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us.  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ  ?  "  There  is  something  exhilarating, 
too,  in  the  aspect  that  poverty  wears  out  yonder  ;  so 
seldom  is  it  felt  as  a  curse,  so  little  of  sullen  discontent 
goes  with  it.  One  begins  to  understand  better  the 
Saviour's  own  pleasure  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor. 

So,  then,  the  more  simple-minded  heathen  are  gathered 
into  the  fold  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  This  is  offered 
to  them,  just  as  it  would  have  been  of  old,  to  be  their 
entrance  into  a  new  life,  bearing  fruit  unto  holiness.  But 
they  are  not  thus  "initiated"  without  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  For,  by  this  time,  what  had  appeared  at  first 
simple  eagerness  will  have  proved  to  draw  after  it  very 
little  of  earnestness  or  stability.  The  average  African 
remembers  scarcely  anything  of  what  he  has  been  taught, 
and  understands  even  less  than  he  remembers.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  make  him  a  Christian  without  the  sacrifice 
of  heathen  habits  and  customs,  some  of  which  he  is  most 
reluctant  to  part  with.  In  short,  for  many  reasons,  the 
catechumenate  is  an  ordeal  which  few  will  face,  unless 
the  chiefs  and  head-men  have  set  the  fashion.  What 
makes  the  great  difference  between  Africa  and  India  is, 
that  African  chiefs  sometimes  do  lead  the  way,  and  then 
the  people's  natural  eagerness  is  seen,  very  quickly,  in 
a  wave  of  conversion  which  spreads  through  the  tribe. 
But  the  African  requires  leading  in  his  temporal  concerns 
as  well  as  spiritual.  Even  in  a  quiet  West  Indian  settle 
ment  *  there  is  little  hope  of  combating  the  influence  of 
an  individual  land-owner,  if  used  against  the  Church  : 
whereas  a  zealous  native  catechist  will  often  be  loyally 
obeyed  by  all  around.  Thus  the  progress  of  a  mission 
is  far  from  uniform  ;  but,  as  growth  in  one  spot  compen 
sates  for  barrenness  in  others,  on  the  whole  a  considerable 

1  The  author's  acquaintance  is  chiefly  with  the  transplanted  negro ;  but  he 
has  visited  Africa  too,  in  former  years,  and  believes  that  the  same  type  of 
character  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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number  of  Baptisms  are  registered  at  each  Easter  and 
Pentecost. 

The  Gospel  preached  is  always  a  Gospel  of  Repent 
ance.  The  change,  to  a  baptized  convert,  can  be  no  less 
than  passing  "  from  darkness  to  light."  Of  much,  that 
even  the  gentler  heathen  manners  permit,  the  apostle 
would  say,  "  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  they  which  practise 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
Thus  the  vow  of  renunciation  will  always  have  consider 
able  force  for  an  African  neophyte.  Contrition  is  another 
matter.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  converts  being  "  ashamed  " 
of  things  done  before  the  new  birth,  but  he  was  not 
appealing  then  to  the  most  ignorant  ;  and  one  can  see 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  these  to  feel  deep  sorrow, 
when  they  are  giving  up  this  or  that  chiefly  because  an 
English  clergyman  says  that  they  ought.  All  this  is 
perfectly  natural.  But  yet  the  absence  of  contrition  for 
what  is  past  makes  the  future  full  of  danger  to  the 
newly  baptized. 

Fear  of  men's  threatening  is  one  chief  motive  to 
apostasy.  So  it  was  under  the  old  persecutions  of  the 
Caesars.  Men  repudiated  their  Christian  profession 
because  they  dreaded  the  prospect  of  exile  or  death,  or 
because  they  were  worn  out  by  protracted  torture.  Now, 
when  the  qu<estio  in  all  its  horrors  is  no  longer  to  be 
apprehended,  nor  "  putting  out  of  the  synagogue  "  except 
in  countries  where  the  tyranny  of  caste  prevails,  a  newly 
baptized  Christian  may  yet  have  something  worse  than 
petty  annoyance  to  endure  from  his  heathen  neighbours. 
His  wife  may  forsake  him,  or  his  crops  be  burned,  or 
he  may  be  delated  to  the  chief  for  witchcraft.  Or,  where 
persecution  is  quite  unknown,  and  there  is  really  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  a  convert's  natural  fickleness  and  instability 
may  move  him  to  escape  from  the  Church's  rules,  as 
lightly  as  he  would  change  his  coat.  Other  frequent 
lapses  after  Baptism  are  of  the  kind  common  among  a 
half-savage  populace  :  by  revenge,  slander,  murderous 
assault ;  by  trafficking  in  charms  and  spells ;  or  by 
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matrimonial  unfaithfulness.  There  is  so  little  idea  of 
self-control  that  some  such  breaches  of  the  baptismal 
covenant  are  almost  certain  to  occur.  And  Baptism 
cannot  be  postponed  indefinitely.  Many  of  our  mis 
sionaries,  indeed,  require  their  adult  candidates  to  submit 
to  a  training  of  several  years'  duration.  Even  then,  if 
they  expect  perseverance  from  the  font  onwards,  they 
are  generally  (not  always)  disappointed. 

Yet  there  is  good  hope,  in  most  cases,  of  ultimate 
improvement.  These  people  are  still  teachable,  though 
they  forget.  They  are  amiable  and  warm-hearted, 
though  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  look  for  real  strength 
of  affection  from  savages,  except  in  the  shape  of  loyalty 
to  an  earthly  master.  For  the  heart  usually  needs  to 
be  trained,  as  well  as  the  mind  and  memory.  Never 
theless,  the  African  is  eminently  susceptible  of  good 
impressions.  And  one  thing  more  is  in  his  favour.  If 
he  has  failed  to  control  himself,  he  perfectly  understands 
that  it  is  his  place  to  be  controlled  by  the  white  man. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  him  if  he  has  fallen  ?  In 
the  first  place,  a  missionary  should  now  have  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  to  him  the  difference  between  this  latter 
fall  of  his  and  the  sins  which  he  committed  while  a 
heathen.  Those  were  done  in  ignorance  ;  this  in  viola 
tion  of  a  solemn  vow  made  to  the  holy  God  in  whom 
he  had  been  taught  to  believe,  and  from  whom  he  had 
received  grace  to  lead  a  new  life.  He  sees,  then,  how 
wrong  it  would  be  for  him  to  claim  the  full  privileges 
of  Church  membership,  or  to  approach  the  altar  for 
communion,  until,  through  some  serious  punishment  of 
self,  he  has  sought  and  obtained  reinstatement  in  the 
baptismal  condition,  and  has  been  received  once  more 
into  the  family  of  God.  After  he  has  come  to  acknow 
ledge  thus  much,  the  next  thing  is  to  bring  him  on  from 
a  mere  willingness  to  be  punished  into  the  state  of  true 
conversion  to  God.  This  is  most  important.  Missionaries 
are  often  tempted  to  fall  back  upon  something  like  the 
old  Exomologesis.  Excommunication,  followed  by  public 
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disgrace,  and  at  last  by  restoration — this,  they  think,  is 
exactly  what  their  people  can  best  understand  and  profit 
by.  Now,  however  indispensable  excommunication  may 
be,  it  is  not  enough,  by  itself,  to  awaken  the  conscience 
to  right  thoughts  about  sin  and  about  God.  Even  if  the 
people,  at  the  sort  of  mission-station  we  are  considering, 
could  be  trusted  to  punish  each  other  with  discretion, 
or  would  understand  any  discipline  which  conflicted  with 
their  own  traditions,  we  must  still  remember  that  the 
supposed  offender  would  not  be  helped  by  a  mere  sen 
tence  of  exclusion  to  get  at  the  roots  and  causes  of  his 
transgression.  For  example,  he  might  be  excommunicated 
for  wounding  or  cursing  his  neighbour  ;  but  something 
more  would  be  required  to  make  him  pray  earnestly  for 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  patience.  Here,  then,  it  is 
that  Confession  and  Absolution  have  their  place  in  the 
mission-field.  They  dispose  converts  using  them  to 
mourn  over  their  disobedience,  to  desire  heartily  to  for 
sake  their  sin,  and  to  promise  amendment,  not  to  the 
congregation  only,  but  in  the  sight  of  the  great  and 
holy  God. 

Confession  to  a  priest  is  the  only  way,  for  them. 
You  cannot  send  them,  like  well-trained  Christians  in  a 
civilised  country,  to  construct  their  own  forms  of  prayer, 
to  make  out  their  own  way  back  to  God.  It  was  not  for 
such  as  these  that  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine 
enjoined  the  Our  Father,  with  almsgiving,  as  an  all- 
sufficient  remedy.  They  are  children  in  understanding, 
and  their  pastors  should  treat  them,  accordingly,  with 
the  care  which  befits  children.  Thus  "the  preparation 
of  the  penitent"  and  "the  preparation  of  the  minister" 
are  not  so  much  two  corresponding  duties  as  the  sole 
business  of  the  priest^  who  has  to  lead  and  prompt  the 
confession,  as  well  as  to  receive  it.  It  is  a  great  re 
sponsibility,  and  perhaps  he  should  feel  that  to  come  to 
the  task  with  entire  lowliness  of  mind  is  more  important 
than  any  other  care  in  preparation.  Missionaries,  in 
deed,  cannot  be  too  watchful  against  the  sin  of  arrogance. 
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They  are  forced  to  take  a  lead  abroad,  for  the  sake  of 
"  these  sheep,"  which  they  would  have  had  to  wait  long 
before  they  were  fit  for,  among  educated  people  at  home. 
Above  all  things,  therefore,  must  they  pray  to  be  kept 
humble  when  they  hear  confessions.  That  done,  let 
them  give  their  whole  attention  to  these  poor  wanderers. 
The  main  point  is  to  instil  contrition  by  showing  them 
the  wickedness  of  certain  definite  sins — not,  in  their  case, 
to  mix  great  matters  with  small,  but  to  fix  their  regards 
upon  the  evil  which  God  hates,  and  which  ought  "  not  so 
much  as  to  be  named  "  among  His  redeemed.  One  must 
still  not  expect  too  much.  Even  at  this  stage  they  may 
not  be  able  to  appropriate  the  apostolic  teaching  that 
they  have  "  crucified  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  But  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  they  will  fail  in  outward  signs  of 
emotion.  They  will  have  come  eagerly  to  confession, 
when  invited,  and  the  same  eagerness  will  be  shown  in 
accusing  and  bewailing  themselves  for  what  they  have 
to  confess.  They  are  like  St.  Augustine's  flock,  whom 
he  saw  beating  their  breasts  directly  the  word  "con 
fession  "  was  mentioned.1  The  really  hard  thing  is  to 
make  an  impression  deep  enough,  if  not  to  last  for  a 
great  while,  at  least  to  prevent  foolish  behaviour  when 
they  quit  the  church.  There  is  a  strong  inclination  to 
disregard  the  confidence  which  the  priest  holds  so  sacred 
by  talking  to  neighbours  freely,  and  alas  !  not  always 
quite  truthfully,  of  what  has  just  been  discussed  in  the 
confessional.  In  short,  the  African  has  much  to  learn 
of  the  "  fear,"  as  well  as  the  "  love,"  of  God's  holy 
Name.  But  it  is  not  right  to  keep  his  affections  starved, 
because  for  a  long  time  he  will  be  deficient  in  awe  for 
sacred  things.  Within  proper  safeguards,  he  must  be 
allowed  an  emotional  form  of  penitence.  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  public  discipline  would  have  the  effect  that 

1  See  St.  Aug.,  Serm.  xxix.  2  :  "  Sunt  enim  parum  eruditi,  qui  cum  audierint 
confessionem  in  Scripturis,  tamquam  nisi  peccatorum  esse  non  possit,  continue 
tundunt  pectora." 
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confession  has  in  winning  his  heart  to  right  objects  and 
to  the  love  of  Jesus  crucified.  Hereafter,  when  that 
love  is  weighted  by  better  knowledge,  he  will  have  a 
beginning  of  the  fear  which  he  cannot  feel  now. 

Such  converts  as  we  have  had  in  view  are  usually 
more  than  willing  to  use  confession  as  soon  as  the  duty 
has  been  explained  to  them.1  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  number  of  those  confessing  before  Easter  to  be  as 
large  as,  or  even  larger  than,  that  of  the  communicants  at 
the  Feast  itself.  But  the  sheep  must  have  a  distinct 
leading  from  their  pastor.  Where  that  is  refused,  there 
may  be  great  crowds  of  communicants,  but  much  sacri 
lege,  and  very  little  Christianity.  Would  that  our  foreign 
missions  were  more  true  to  that  original  note  of  peni 
tence,  impressed  upon  His  Church  by  her  Divine 
Founder  !  "  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  His  Name  unto  all  the  nations, 
beginning  from  Jerusalem." 

Surely  we  should  have  a  larger  episcopal  consent  to 
the  system  that  has  been  advocated  if  the  moral  status 
of  most  heathen  converts  were  duly  pondered.  Simple 
Africans  or  Melanesians  are  not  deceived  by  refinements 
of  evil.  But  evil  looks  stronger  to  them  than  good  ; 
and  the  powers  of  evil  will  bind  them  hand  and  foot  if 
they  are  not  succoured.  Against  this  danger  has  to  be 
set  their  natural  confidence  in  their  clergy,  and,  of  course, 
the  all-sufficiency  of  Divine  grace,  which  the  clergy 
minister.  From  their  "  Fathers "  they  will  accept  dis 
cipline,  if  need  be,  as  the  condition  of  absolution — 
discipline  like  that  enjoined  by  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
Council,2  "  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  priests  and 
the  measure  of  the  offence  "  (and,  of  course,  not  averse 
from  the  pattern  in  i  Cor.  v.  5).  Perhaps,  too,  a  public 
reconciliation  after  the  ancient  model,  might  be  carried 
out,  coram  sancto  altari^  in  the  presence  of  the  faithful 

1  Father  Puller  told  me  that  he  had  found  this  the  case  in  South  Africa. 
And  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  in  the  Bahamas. 

2  The  Council  of  Cealchythe  (A.D.  787),  canon  xx. 
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assembled.1  But  then  there  should  have  been  private 
confession  in  the  first  instance  :  else  the  lesson  of  re 
pentance  would  remain  unlearned,  and,  instead  of  strength 
to  the  soul,  there  would  only  be  labour  and  sorrow  and 
distress  of  weakness,  with  regret. 

Contrition  cannot  exist  without  love.  Wherever  love 
is  present  contrition  will  be  bright  with  hope  ;  but  the 
awakening  of  the  affections  is  a  necessary  part  of  peni 
tence.  The  soul  is  brought  back,  in  all  its  faculties,  to 
the  service  of  the  long-forsaken  Master.  The  affections 
cannot  be  excluded.  Now  the  love  of  the  penitent  heart 
is  "  without  hypocrisy,"  true  and  tender,  both  to  God 
and  man.  Again,  since  this  love  is  manifested  in  sorrow 
for  the  deep  ingratitude  of  past  disobedience,  there  can 
hardly  be  Christian  repentance  that  does  not  make  some 
display  of  emotion.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  the  life  of 
St.  Ambrose  that  his  feelings  were  deeply  stirred  by 
hearing  confessions  :  he  wept,  himself,  in  compassion  for 
the  grief  that  he  witnessed  in  others.  The  same  is  re 
corded  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  other  holy  men. 

Yet,  in  England  at  least,  and  in  a  measure  wherever 
the  English  temperament  dominates,  it  is  usual  to  repress 
nearly  all  signs  of  emotion  while  confessions  are  being 
heard.  One  might  say  that  the  tone  of  the  confessional 
is  almost  coldly  severe.  This  is  sometimes  needful  as 
a  precaution,  that  so  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
persons  concerned  may  be  blameless.  Chiefly  it  is  en 
joined  out  of  reverence  for  the  awful  majesty  of  Him, 
"  Maker  of  all  things,  Judge  of  all  men,"  into  whose 
ears  the  confession  is  poured,  and  before  whom  the  priest 
stands  as  minister.  Some  restraint  of  feeling  is  certainly 
right  and  wise.  But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  tribute 
of  the  affections  ? 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  have  exactly  the  same 
methods  for  everybody.  Most  Anglo-Saxons  would  pro 
bably  say,  "  Give  us  our  rules  of  conduct,  and  let  feelings 

1  See  Apostol.  Constit.  ii.  41,  and   the  Ordo  aa  reconciliandum  pcenitentem^ 
in  the  Sacramentaries. 
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alone.17  On  the  other  hand,  Archer  Butler,  an  Irishman 
of  Catholic  convictions  and  extraordinary  intellect,  is  said  to 
have  broken  with  Rome  simply  because  his  Celtic  warmth 
of  feeling  was  repressed  by  an  unsympathetic  confessor. 
Now,  among  the  unlearned  and  ignorant,  Africans 
especially,  there  are  many  more  "  Celts  "  than  "  Teutons.'* 
But  may  it  not  be  possible  to  train  a  simple  nature 
both  to  love  and  to  mourn,  and  yet  not  to  break  through 
the  sacred  veil  of  reserve  ?  As,  for  instance,  by  the  plan 
already  recommended  ;  when  the  priest,  gravely  and 
quietly,  contrasts  the  Divine  goodness  with  the  offences 
numbered  in  his  hearing.  Then,  too,  there  are  secondary 
helps  not  to  be  despised  :  such  as  hymns,  pious  pictures, 
music  which  touches  the  heart  with  indescribable  pleading.1 
These  influences  surround  the  confessional,  as  it  were, 
though  they  may  not  enter  there.  One  symbol,  too, 
most  precious  of  all,  does  find  a  place  within — the  dear 
and  sacred  Crucifix.  So  long  as  the  penitent  feels  that 
those  Eyes  are  regarding  him — that  he  is  kneeling  and 
praying  where  those  outstretched  Hands  plead  ever  for 
his  forgiveness — he  will  not  be  unmoved,  nor  make  an 
unloving  confession.  So  long  as  that  same  Figure  hangs 
by  the  side  of  the  absolving  priest  he  can  never  forget 
how  the  merciful  alone  are  blessed.  Thus  do  mission 
aries  obtain  that  for  themselves  which  they  are  charged 
to  offer  to  the  least  of  His  children  in  Jesus'  Name — 
a  "  mercy  greater  than  the  heavens."  Mercy  is  theirs 
on  condition  that  they  show  mercy  to  their  people.  And 
their  people  are  worthy  to  receive  it  whenever  they 
approach  the  Church's  sacrament,  though  perhaps  with 
imperfect  self-control,  yet  with  honest  intentions  and 
trustful  hearts. 

A  broken  heart,  a  fount  of  tears, 
Ask,  and  they  will  not  be  denied. 

Lord  Jesus,  may  we  love  and  weep, 
Since  Thou  for  us  art  crucified. 

1  M.  Huysmanns,  in  his  popular  story  En  Route,  attributes  the  conversion 
of  "Durtal"  to  the  sweet  influence  of  Compline,  sung  to  the  Church's  plain- 
song. 
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The  question  has  been  asked  whether  persons  who 
cannot  tell  whether  they  were  baptized  in  infancy  should 
receive  conditional  absolution.  In  my  own  opinion,  ab 
solution  should  always  be  unconditional.  Conditional 
Baptism  is  the  only  right  way  to  remove  an  uncertainty 
which  often  exists  (especially  among  illiterate  natives). 
And  I  think  one  might  humbly  trust  that  the  candidate's 
repentance  would  be  accepted,  even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  there  had  been  a  true  baptism  a  long  time  before. 
He  would  confess,  and  the  confession  would  be  valid, 
though  it  could  not  now  be  crowned  with  the  gift  of 
regeneration,  which  had  been  granted  long  ago.  How 
ever,  if  more  is  desired,  let  the  penitent,  having  confessed 
just  before  his  conditional  baptism,  receive  absolution, 
without  conditions,  as  soon  after  as  may  be  convenient. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  GO  US  BELOVED 

THE  Church's  system  of  penitence  has  been  followed  to 
the  end  :  through  sorrow  and  confession  to  acceptance, 
restitution,  pardon,  and  peace  with  God.  But  that  was  a 
dark  road  to  travel,  however  clear  the  promises  before  it — 
however  surely  it  led  towards  eternal  sunshine.  Now, 
therefore,  let  me  speak  in  due  order  of  conversion,  and 
the  great  joy  and  freedom  to  which  saints  have  attained 
thereby.  "  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  hope  for  good  things, 
and  for  eternal  gladness  and  mercy/' 

Conversio  ad  Deum.  The  supreme  and  sovereign  will 
of  God  must  be  obeyed,  sooner  or  later,  by  all  His 
intelligent  creatures.  By  the  angels,  holy  and  elect,  a 
perfect  response  has  been  made  from  the  beginning. 
These  "  excel  in  strength,"  because  they  "  hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  His  word,"  alway  beholding  His  face.  Evil 
spirits,  on  the  contrary,  are  rebels  against  God.  Between 
angel  and  devil  stands  man,  having  that  probation  still  to 
accomplish  which  for  them  has  been  longtime  decided. 
For  although,  at  last,  man  must  needs  "  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God,"  before  whom  none  may  "  stand  when 
He  appeareth "  for  judgment  ;  yet  in  this  life  every 
human  being  has  the  responsibility  of  choosing,  or  reject 
ing,  the  service  of  his  Maker.  By  conversion,  then,  is 
meant  the  act  of  a  soul  freely  choosing  to  live  for,  and  to 
love,  God  above  all  things. 

Of  this,  we  should  call  St.  Peter's  the  highest  example 
recorded  in  holy  writ.1  "  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou 

1  Except,  of  course,  the  blessed  Virgin,  but  with  her  we  do  not  draw  comparisons. 
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Me  r  "  By  his  answer,  tc  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee,"  the  great  apostle  showed  that  he  recognised  the 
voice  of  Him  whom  he  had  confessed  as  God  incarnate — 
that  he  responded  to  this  true  and  only  God  claiming  the 
whole  affection  of  his  heart.  For  a  converted  soul  does 
not  merely  abase  itself  before  an  infinite  and  Almighty 
Ruler  whom  it  feels  unable  to  resist.  Rather  it  is 
moved,  by  the  attraction  of  Divine  love,  to  a  devotion 
which  is  spontaneous — a  "  whole  burnt-offering."  God 
speaks  to  the  soul,  and  then  the  soul  hearkens,  and 
<(  turns  to  see  the  voice  which  speaks  with  it."  As  it 
turns,  it  is  drawn  by  that  eternal  beauty,  transfigured  by 
the  glory  of  that  love  ;  so  that  the  will  becomes  fixed  in 
a  resolve  to  follow  and  serve  God  u  all  the  days,  even  to 
the  end." 

Let  me  repeat  that  St.  Peter's  is  the  most  admirable 
instance  of  this.  St.  Peter's  conversion  had  been  foreseen 
by  his  blessed  Master.  Jesus  prayed  for  him  :  his  faith 
did  not  fail.  Converted  himself,  he  strengthened  the 
whole  apostolic  band,  and  the  whole  Church  for  ages  to 
come.  Upon  the  great  love  declared  by  St.  Peter  hung 
the  granting  of  a  commission  to  feed  and  provide  for  the 
Lord's  family  ;  just  as  the  power  of  the  keys  had  come 
before,  to  reward  him  for  a  singular  confession  of  faith. 
At  the  end  he  should,  in  literal  truth,  give  his  body  to  die 
with  Jesus,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  crucified  in 
heart  and  will.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  life's  obedience  is 
comprised  in  his  acceptance  of  two  words — u  Follow  Me." 
Yes  !  one  may  look  far  before  one  finds  a  glory  like  that 
of  this  convert  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  faithful  and  wise 
servant,  whom  his  Lord  hath  set  over  His  household,  to 
give  them  their  food  in  due  season." 

And  St.  Peter's  conversion  is  full  of  instruction  to  us, 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place  it  teaches  that  the 
best  conversions  are  very  rarely  sudden,  but  are  attained 
by  successive  stages  of  progress.  This  was  the  same 
disciple  who  had  worshipped  Jesus  in  the  fishing-boat  of 
Bethsaida,  who  had  acknowledged  His  true  Godhead  at 
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Caesarea  Philippi,  who  had  said,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  Yet,  after 
all  that  had  gone  before,  St.  Peter  could  not  make 
the  decisive  offering  of  his  heart's  love  till  he  had  been 
proved  by  a  temptation  so  awful  that  we  can  liken 
nothing  to  it  in  all  human  experience — the  temptation 
when  u  darkness  "  was  in  "  power,"  and  Satan  desired  to 
"  sift  as  wheat "  the  whole  band,  indeed,  but  principally 
that  great  apostle  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  band,  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  wish  that  he  could  die  for  his 
Master. 

Then,  again,  we  must  remember  another  lesson.  There 
had  been  a  moment  when  St.  Peter  did  not  stand  firm 
under  Satan's  assault.  We  deplore  the  rashness  of  those 
many  who  have  ventured  to  tax  this  glorious  saint  with 
cowardice,  or  who  pretend  that  he  "  fell "  from  grace, 
when  for  one  hour,  surprised  and  wholly  unnerved  by  the 
sight  of  Jesus  bound  and  helpless,  he  submitted  his  lips  to 
the  fierce  rage  of  the  father  of  lies,  and  denied  his  blessed 
Master.1  Yet  the  denial  was  a  fact.  And  thus  for  all 
successive  ages,  St.  Peter  became  the  foremost  proof  of 
how  God's  greatest  servants  may  be  led  to  a  perfect 
conversion  through  penitence.  u  The  Lord  turned  and 
looked  upon  Peter.  .  .  .  And  Peter  remembered  .  .  .  and 
he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 

One  has  heard  tell  of  a  little  child  who  "  loved  St. 
Peter  because  he  was  not  always  good,  and  so  was  like 
me  !  "  And  we  may  indeed  feel  grateful  for  the  hope 
inspired  by  such  a  man's  repentance.  Without  the 
example,  many,  it  is  likely,  would  have  despaired,  who 
now  look  up  and  trust,  because  they  remember  his 
companionship  with  them  along  this  sorrowful  road. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  I  am  better  pleased  with  what  was 
once  said  by  another,  who  "  cared  most  for  St.  John, 
because  he  had  such  a  great  love  for  St.  Peter  !  "  That 

1  St.  Ambrose's  argument,  that  St.  Peter  never  denied  his  Master's  Godhead, 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  entire  justification  of  his  conduct.  The  bitter  tears 
were  at  least  a  confession  of  sin. 
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is  a  reminiscence  of  Easter.  We  see  the  two  devoted 
friends  "  running  both  together  "  to  the  garden  ;  but  then 
the  younger  gives  place  to  the  elder,  and  St.  John  waits 
reverently  at  the  entrance  while  St.  Peter  passes  without 
hesitation  into  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  This  priority 
belongs  to  him  of  right,  and  St.  John  rejoices  to  see  him 
take  it  again,  though  the  sun  has  but  just  risen  a  third 
time  since  that  denial  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  Although 
as  yesterday  crushed  with  bitter  shame,  St.  Peter  now 
comes  forth  to  give  himself  to  the  grandeur  of  a  new 
career  by  which  he  is  to  "  glorify  God,"  following  the 
Saviour  "who  dieth  no  more,"  for  ever.  I  think  that 
St.  John,  by  his  posture  of  waiting  at  the  Sepulchre, 
taught  us  a  lesson  of  reverent  love  towards  this  Rock  of 
the  Church,  and  of  faith  in  the  true  greatness  of  his  con 
version.  We  were  to  treasure  up  to  the  end  of  our  days 
this  memory  of  the  first  Easter  morning. 

Indeed,  like  any  the  vilest  of  sinners,  a  saint  may 
know  what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  turn  and  repent,  if  he 
would  be  saved  from  death  eternal.  But  when  the  saint 
has  repented,  his  faith  embraces  the  Divine  forgiveness, 
and  he  will  not  let  the  recollection  of  sins  which  that 
forgiveness  has  surely  reached,  and  covered,  hinder  him 
from  fulfilling  his  vocation  in  the  Church  of  God.  Thence 
forth  his  humility  and  contrition  are  his  own.  God  knows 
his  whole  history,  and  he  never  forgets  what  God  knows  ; 
but  all  his  renewed  power,  all  his  choicest  spiritual  gifts, 
are  for  the  advantage  of  God's  people,  and  for  these  he 
must  live  and  work,  whithersoever  his  Master's  voice  may 
lead.  "  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren."  From  the  hour  of  his  turning  St.  Peter  has 
no  thought  or  aim  but  to  feed  the  sheep  of  Jesus  ;  and 
when  he  feels  that  his  guiding  hand  will  soon  lie  still  in 
death,  he  calls  to  his  "  fellow-elders  "  to  take  up  what  he 
is  laying  down  :  "  Tend  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among 
you,  exercising  the  oversight,  not  of  constraint,  but 
willingly."  These  are  the  notes  of  every  true  conversion, 
to  be  seen  in  many  another  example,  in  St.  Mary  Magda- 
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lene,  St.  Paul,1  St.  Augustine,  St.  Columba — Catholic 
notes  in  which  all  Christian  heroes  concur,  men  and 
women,  priests  or  laymen,  poor  or  rich.  For  as  surely  as 
conversion  is  the  act  of  a  soul  loving  God,  so  is  it  also  the 
promise  of  service  to  the  "  brother  whom  he  hath  seen," 
by  rendering  which  he  can  alone  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
love  to  God.  And  "  the  time  is  short/'  Therefore, 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  stretching  forward 
to  the  things  which  are  before,  he  presses  on.  This f<  one 
thing  I  do." 

Conversion  is  so  generally  taken  to  mean  the  self- 
surrender  of  souls  by  repentance,  that  I  will  merely  glance 
at  the  other  view,  that  to  turn  to  God  is  not  necessarily  to 
return  like  the  prodigal.2  Else  one  might  well  have 
insisted  that  this  choice  of  the  better  part,  great  and 
serious  though  it  be,  has  been  proved  attainable  by  children 
of  tender  years,  in  whom  baptismal  grace  has  met  with  so 
little  resistance  that  they  <c  obey  "  their  Father  in  heaven 
"  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  Him."  Even  before  the  Gospel 
one  might  speak  of  the  child  Samuel,  or  the  noble  Fore 
runner,  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his 
mother's  womb."  And  in  numberless  Christian  homes, 
who  doubts  that  many  of  the  younger  inmates,  girls 
especially,  have  grown  up  for  God  from  the  very  first, 
thanks  to  holy  and  healthful  influences  which  have  centred 
there  ?  We  do  not  look  with  suspicion  on  precocious 
piety,  when  we  are  considering  the  boyhood  of  Origen  or 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  sisterly  affection  of  Macrina  or  of 
Mary  Anne  Keble,  the  devoutness  of  Pusey's  child- 
daughter.  In  such  cases  we  do  not  think  of  sinners 
returning  from  the  paths  of  sin  :  like  Origen's  father,  we 
rather  "  silently  thank  God  for  the  promise  given  for  the 
future."  3 

And  so,  too,  it  is  believed  that  the  Church's  holiness 
has  been  and  is  manifested  before  God  by  holy  living 

1  'HAe7j0?;»'  is  the  one  word  which  sums  up  the  past  for  St.  Paul.     See  I  Cor.  vii. 
25,  2  Cor.  iv.  i,  i  Tim.  i.  13  and  16. 

2  Surely  it  may  rather  be  like  ^r&rrpei/'a  in  Rev.  i.  12. 

3  See  Bishop  Westcott's  "  Origenes,"  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr. 
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persevered  in  from  childhood  to  the  very  end.  There  are 
those  whom  we  should  reckon  innocent,  not  penitent  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word  :  such  were  Jeremiah,  the 
two  St.  Johns,  and — conspicuous  above  all — the  blessed 
Mary,  our  holy  Mother  and  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  These 
had  no  need  to  "  become  as  little  children,"  for  they  never 
in  after-years  forsook  the  humility  and  simplicity  of  their 
gracious  childhood.  They  were  not  indeed  "  taken  out 
of  the  world,"  and,  when  they  grew  up,  looked  to  the  God 
whom  they  loved  from  out  of  a  troubled  sea  of  pitiless 
moral  evil,  as  must  all  His  faithful  servants  ;  but  He, 
their  Father,  kept  them  untouched  by  the  evil,  and  by  the 
very  force  of  their  resistance  to  it  they  became  daily  purer, 
more  loving,  more  Christ-like.  We  do  not  forget  their 
brightness,  though  our  present  choice  of  subject  takes  us 
away  to  those  who  had  fallen  deeper  under  the  shadows  of 
this  world.  And  at  least,  even  as  we  pass  on,  we  may 
think  how  a  Christian  life  has  looked  to  one  of  these 
purest  ones.  "  I  have  written  unto  you,  little  children, 
because  ye  know  the  Father."  That  was  quite  enough 
for  St.  John,  for  all  time,  and  for  eternity. 

But  the  grave  conversions  of  older  penitents  are  full 
of  hope,  and  we  should  apprehend  little  of  the  Divine 
Mercy  without  them.  Only  infinite  mercy  could  deign 
to  accept  what  is  offered  after  long  years  spent  in  sin. 
And  St.  Augustine  has  described,  from  his  own  history 
(Confess,  viii.  5),  the  tremendous  hold  that  evil  habits  have, 
if  long  indulged  in.  That  is  not  apparent  in  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  where  all  the  pleasure  in  wickedness 
is  drained  from  the  cup,  leaving  only  famine,  and  the 
portion  of  a  slave.  But  in  real  life  the  conflict  goes  on, 
very  much  as  in  the  seventh  of  Romans  ;  the  will,  that 
has  yielded  so  many  times,  still  reaching  out  after  what 
the  conscience  wholly  condemns.  Added  to  which  there  is, 
commonly,  either  a  dread  of  God's  displeasure,  or,  at  least, 
much  habitual  distrust  of  self.  Once,  that  might  have 
been  a  safeguard  ;  but  now  it  mixes  itself  too  much  with 
memories  which  invite  despondency.  When,  therefore, 
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all  these  obstacles  have  been  overcome  through  the  strength 
of  a  soul's  longing  to  recover  the  heavenly  Father's  love, 
one  can  well  understand  that  there  is  joy  among  the  angels. 
The  pilgrim  has  regained  the  heavenward  road,  only  to 
find  a  steep  crag  frowning  down  upon  him,  which  he  must 
climb  with  wearied  and  bleeding  feet  ;  and  yet  he  is  not 
discouraged.  The  sailor  resumes  his  voyage,  though 
beyond  the  harbour's  mouth  he  can  see  the  white  crests 
of  waves,  and  hears  their  threatening  roar.  If  "  the  way 
of  transgressors  is  hard,"  their  conversion  also  is  hard,  at 
the  beginning.  What  nerves  them  to  the  task  is  their 
simple  faith  in  Christ  their  Mediator  and  Advocate. 
Thousands  fall  beside  them — often  after  struggling  forward 
for  a  little  way — but  the  converted  press  on  over  every 
barrier,  because  they  love  God.  Old  temptations  are  met 
and  conquered,  one  by  one.  Satan  is  cast  out  by  prayer 
and  fasting.  Wasted  hours  are  redeemed  :  the  service 
which  dates  from  the  eleventh  hour  must  be,  and  is, 
unsparing  of  self.  Enough,  that  God's  goodness  calls, 
and  God's  grace  is  sufficient.  "  His  grace  effects,  that  we 
not  only  desire,  but  are  able,  to  do  right  ;  not  in  our  own 
strength,  but  by  our  Redeemer's  help,  who  will  also  give 
us  in  our  resurrection  that  perfect  peace  which  follows  a 
good  will  "  (St.  Aug.  Expos.  Prop,  ad  Rom.  xviii.). 

Certainly  we  must,  unless  we  are  rash  to  presumption, 
allow  that  there  may  be  declensions  hereafter,  going  back 
from  the  right  resolve  once  made.  What  happens  may 
be  a  change  more  serious  than  any  temporary  loss  of  that 
eager  and  warm  affection,  by  which  one  was  moved  at 
the  first  impulse  towards  God.  Repentance  may  have 
to  be  renewed  many  times.1  We  cc  have  need  of  patience, 
that,  having  done  the  will  of  God,  we  may  receive  the 
promise."  While  the  life-long  trial  lasts,  u  full  assurance  " 
can  only  be  "  assurance  of  hope."  Only  with  that 
limitation  can  we  "  make  our  calling  and  election,"  which 
are  sure,  carry  us  forward  to  the  possession  of  eternal 

1  "  Lugeat  abundanter  .  .  .  sed  non  sine  pietatis  affectu  et  obtentu  consola- 
tionis  "  :  see  St.  Bern.  De  Convert.  23. 
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reward.  And  yet  we  believe  that,  when  any  man  has 
found  grace  to  u  turn  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart," 
he  ought  not  again  to  stand  in  need  of  the  same  entire 
inward  recovery.  The  God  whom  Christians  serve  by  a 
free  choice  is  able,  says  St.  Jude,  to  "  keep  them  from 
falling "  (nay,  even  to  "  guard  them  from  stumbling," 
if  we  accept  the  Revised  Version). 

It  is  true  that  the  most  eminent  saints  have  feared 
lest  they  should  be  castaways  ;  and  "  while  some  suffer 
great  temptations  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversion, 
others,"  without  doubt,  u  do  so  in  the  latter  end."  But 
we  must  trust  God  for  this.  "  When  one  that  was  in 
anxiety  of  mind,  between  fear  and  hope,  did  once,  being 
oppressed  with  grief,  humbly  prostrate  himself  in  a  church 
before  the  altar  in  prayer  and  said  within  himself,  Oh  if 
I  knew  that  I  should  yet  persevere  !  he  presently  heard 
within  him  an  answer  from  God,  which  said,  What  if 
thou  didst  know  it,  what  wouldst  thou  do  ?  Do  now  what 
thou  wouldst  do  then,  and  thou  shalt  be  secure."  An 
affection  which  trusts  is  alone  worthy  to  be  owned  in  the 
family  of  God. 

I  refrain  of  set  purpose  from  discussing  worn-out 
controversies.  There  is  no  antagonism  between  con 
version  and  the  new  birth  in  Baptism.  Neither  is  there 
anything  that  conflicts  with  justification  by  faith,  so  long 
as  that  is  held  without  disparagement  of  sacramental  grace. 
®cos  o  S<,/cauuz>.  God's  preventing  power  is  always  re 
quisite  before  one  of  His  creatures  can  make  the  least 
conscious  effort  after  righteousness.  And  His  preventing 
is  by  imputing,  to  all  who  believe,  that  righteous  obedience 
of  His  dear  Son,  without  which  we  cannot  stand  before 
Him  and  live.  St.  Bernard  teaches  that  man  can  do  no 
good  work,  nor  merit  eternal  life  by  any  works  of  his, 
but  all  is  of  God's  free  grace  ;  that  the  evil  that  man  has 
done  cannot  be  undone,  yet  may  be  as  though  it  had 
not  been,  if  God  does  not  lay  it  to  his  charge.2  In  short, 

1  Imitation  of  Christ^  book  i.  chap.  xxv. 

2  St.  Bernard,  Serm.  i.  In  Annum,  B.  V.M. 
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he  and  Luther  differ  very  little  in  the  way  they  argue  from 
Psalm  xxxii.  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "Justifi 
cation  by  faith  only  is,"  indeed,  "  a  most  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort."  At  the  Baptism  of 
infants  the  condition  of  believing  is  fulfilled  by  the 
Church  on  their  behalf,  while  the  need  of  Christ's 
righteousness  imputed  is  implied  where  we  pray  that 
"  this  child  may  be  granted  that  thing  which  by  nature 
he  cannot  have."  The  doctrine  is  good,  wholesome, 
Catholic.  Only  on  its  relation  to  conversion  have  some 
serious  mistakes  been  made  ;  and  these  perhaps,  even  yet, 
are  not  wholly  dismissed  and  forgotten.  Especially  when 
any  have  tried  to  separate  "  faith  "  from  that  daily  con 
secration  of  self,  that  continually  renewed  obedience  of  a 
surrendered  will,  which  are  the  true  glory  of  a  converted 
life.  Luther,  as  is  supposed,  could  not  rid  himself  of 
what  *c  the  traditional  teaching  and  example  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  taught  him  of  the  unbending  necessities  of 
Divine  justice,"  1  and  the  impossibility  of  obedience  ;  and 
therefore  he  aimed  only  at  escape  from  "  the  curse  of  the 
Law  "  ;  he  could  not  comprehend  the  happy  self-conquest 
of  a  saint — he  knew  not  the  meaning  of  penitence,*  nor  of 
conversion.  Whereas,  to  us,  there  can  be  no  faith  which 
does  not  work  by  love,  no  conversion  which  is  not  a 
progress  <c  from  strength  to  strength." 

But  what  is  to  be  the  climax  of  the  soul's  ascending  ? 
How  far  may  we  follow  this  beautiful  prospect,  advancing 
in  the  ways  of  God  ? 

Now  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  only  limit  pro 
posed  to  us  in  the  Gospel  is  attainment  of  perfection. 
"  As  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  "  Press  on  unto 
perfection."  The  word  (except  in  a  rare  instance  like 
i  Cor.  ii.  6)  means  much  more  than  the  having  arrived 
at  a  final  stage  in  Church-membership  ;  it  signifies  "  full 


1  Dean  Wace,  in  Luther's  Primary  Works,  p.  428. 

2  Penitence,   indeed,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Theses  of  Wittenberg ;  but 
Luther  understood  thereby  a  settled  conviction  of  the  abiding  sinfulness  of  the 
human  heart. 
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maturity  of  spiritual  growth  "  (Bishop  Westcott *).  In 
Hebrews  v.  reXetoTi??  is  contrasted  with  Z^TTIOTT/S.  It  is 
the  end  proposed  to  those  whom  their  Baptism  left  "  as 
newborn  babes,"  but  who,  since  their  conversion,  long  to 
"grow  unto  salvation  "  by  means  of  the  spiritual  nourish 
ment  which  God  provides  in  His  Church. 

One  virtue  especially  is  singled  out  by  St.  James,  as 
requiring  to  "  have  its  perfect  work  "  :  this  is  patience. 
St.  Cyprian  writes  :  "  Thus  we  become  perfect  sons  of  God ; 
thus  we  are  brought  unto  fulness  after  being  made  again 
in  heavenly  birth,  if  the  patience  of  God  our  Father  abide 
in  us."  And  so  St.  James  again,  when  he  has  to  speak  of 
patience  exerted  in  government  of  the  tongue,  declares 
that  a  if  any  stumbleth  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man,  able  to  bridle  the  whole  body  also."  Patience  must 
be  sustained  "  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord  "  ;  then  it 
will  have  its  reward. 

Generally,  however,  perfection  would  seem  to  be  the 
complete  possession  and  practice  of  holiness  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Like  those  words  of  St.  Peter,  "  As  He  which 
called  you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also  holy  in  all 
manner  of  living  ;  because  it  is  written,  Ye  shall  be  holy, 
for  I  am  holy."  3  Has,  then,  a  case  ever  occurred  of  a 
human  soul  (not  reckoning  the  holy  Mother  of  God), 
who  was  made  absolutely  perfect  in,  and  through,  the 
earthly  trial  ?  Could  any  of  Christ's  redeemed  dare  to 
say  at  the  end,  as  He  did,  "  It  is  finished "  ?  Is  not 
Christ  Himself  the  only  one  to  whom  sure  witness  is 
borne  that  He  was  "  made  perfect  through  suffering  "  ? 
Certainly  it  would  seem  that  the  angel  of  death  rarely 
finds  one  simply  u  resting  from  his  labours,"  having 
nothing  more  to  do  or  offer  to  his  Lord,  if  life  were 
prolonged.  Works  of  supererogation  are  not  to  the 
point  here  :  these  might  always  be  added,  but  they 

1  On  Heb.  vi.  i. 

2  St.  Cyprian,  De  bono  patientitz^  5. 

3  This  quotation  from  Leviticus  by  St.  Peter  is  an  example  of  elevation  of  the 
moral  standard  under  the  Gospel's  light.     The  original   precept  enjoined   little 
more  than  a  ceremonial  cleanness. 
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are  not  what  constitute  perfection.  But  take  first  the 
record  of  the  older  saints.  If  we  hear  in  one  place  that 
they  are  become  "  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  in 
another  they  are  said  still  after  death  to  require  our 
concurrence  in  order  to  their  perfection.  Then  if  we 
select  St.  Paul  from  among  Christians,  we  may  remember 
indeed  his  boasting  in  Christ  before  his  martyrdom, 
but  we  do  not  forget,  either,  what  he  had  written  very 
lately  in  another  Epistle  :  "  Not  that  I  have  already 
obtained,  or  am  already  made  perfect  ;  but  I  press  on." 
The  road  to  perfection  is  a  way  of  desire.  According  to 
St.  Augustine,  the  "  perfect  "  in  Phil.  iii.  15  are  the  same 
who,  in  verse  13,  were  said  to  "forget  the  things  which 
are  behind,  and  stretch  forth,"  etc.  "Cum  enim  consumma- 
verit  homo,  tune  incipit."  We  cannot  well  advance 
farther  than  to  what  was  prescribed  for  the  Ephesians  : 
"  Be  ye  imitators  of  God,  as  beloved  children  ;  and 
walk  in  love,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  you,  and  gave 
Himself  up  for  you." 

If  the  conversion  of  a  saint  always  requires  love 
towards  God,  so  especially  does  his  desire  of  perfection. 
But,  indeed,  the  love  of  the  perfect  is  altogether  singular. 
Never  was  it  manifested  on  earth  but  once,  and  then 
when  flowing  from  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  crucified. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  be  u  carried  on  " 2  towards  this  ; 
but  not  that  we  should  idly  dream  of  having  reached  such 
a  height.  St.  Francis  himself,  though  he  bore  the 
stigmata^  never  dared  to  identify  himself  thus  with  his 
Lord. 

"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is 
being  perfected  in  weakness."  A  saint  is  fully  conscious 
of  abiding  weakness.  And  therefore,  while  the  Divine 
mercy,  granted  to  himself,  is  written  deep  in  his  memory, 
and  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  his  confidence  that  "  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  did  make  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  "  ;  and  while  thus  abso- 

1  St.  Augustine,  De  Trin.  ix.  I.,  quoting  Ecclesiasticus  xviii.  7. 

2  Et's  TV?  T€\€l&T7]Ta  <f>€pWfJLfdo,  (Heb.   vi.    l). 
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lutely  depending  on  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace,  he 
fixes  his  aim  on  perfection  and  nothing  less,  he  still 
remembers  the  foes  that  hem  him  round,  and  offers  his 
daily  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  temptation.  We  must 
not  only  be  patient — we  must  fight.  Pugnare  et  vincere * 
is  the  rule  by  which  all  truly  converted  penitents  are 
content  to  walk  :  if  they  laid  down  their  arms  for  a  single 
moment,  in  that  moment  they  would  cease  to  love  God. 
Armour  must  be  worn  on  the  left  hand  as  well  as  on  the 
right ;  yet  St.  Paul's  secret  of  victory  is  mainly  by  agress- 
ive  warfare,  and  this  has  been  worked  out  well  by 
Scupoli  in  The  Spiritual  Combat.  Wicked  suggestions 
are  quelled  by  practising  the  opposite  virtues.  The 
shield  is  faith  ;  the  helmet,  hope  ;  the  sword  is  that 
courageous  charity  which  never  "  shuns  to  declare " 
God's  truth.  Each  act  of  any  of  these  is  a  separate 
victory  ;  each  victory  is  another  proof  that  the  soul  loves 
God. 

"  With  the  whole  heart,  and  with  one's  utmost 
strength."  So  says  William  Law.  "  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  God  has  any  terms  of  favour  for  those  who  do  not 
labour  to  be  as  perfect  as  they  can  be."  Philosophers 
indeed  have  asserted  the  contrary.  Clement  of  Alex 
andria  describes  those  who  are  temperate  and  passionless, 
proof  against  pleasures  and  pains,  as  the  adamant  against 
fire,  who  may  be  reckoned  perfect,  grown  to  the  full 
measure  of  stature.8  But  St.  Augustine's  reply  to  that 
school  is,  "  When  there  shall  be  no  sin  in  a  man,  then 
there  shall  be  this  o,7ra0€ia "  (T)e  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  9). 
Nevertheless,  it  is  for  the  earlier  stages  of  service  that 

1  Nor  is  Pugnare  et  vinci  altogether  without  hope  : 

The  man  who,  though  his  fights  be  all  defeats, 

Still  fights, 

Enters  at  last 

The  heavenly  Jerusalem's  rejoicing  streets 

With  glory  more,  and  more  triumphant  rites, 

Than  always-conquering  Joshua,  when  his  blast 

The  frighted  walls  of  Jericho  down  cast. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 
See,  by  all  means,  St.   Augustine's  Sermon  cli.  7  (on  Rom.  vii,  and  viii.). 

2  See  e.g.  Strom.  VI.  ix. 
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God  for  the  most  part  ordains  conflict.  After  that,  the 
saint  generally  goes  on  his  way  more  quietly,  yet  still 
signing  himself  often  with  the  Cross,  and  trusting  by  daily 
resistance  of  evil  in  little  things  to  "  prove  what  is  the 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God." 

Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  feel  enthusiasm  for  a  course 
so  barren  of  excitement  as  this.  Spiritual  writers  some 
times  descant  on  the  "  monotony  of  piety,"  as  if  this 
were  one  of  our  heaviest  daily  burdens.  We  grow  weary 
of  asking  for  heroic  virtues,  when  there  seems  so  little 
prospect  of  their  being  called  into  exercise.  But  God  is 
not  unrighteous,  that  He  should  forget  the  u  labour  of 
love "  which  His  children  would  willingly  bestow. 
While  hearts  are  beginning  to  fail,  and  spirits  droop,  He 
is  preparing  some  fresh  employment  to  lift  off  their  load 
of  weariness.  And  although,  even  among  the  best  of 
men,  some,  alas  !  miss  their  vocation  because  it  displeases 
them,  there  can  hardly  be  any  who  journey  down  to  the 
grave  without  God's  offer  coming  to  them  in  some  shape 
or  other  that  is  lovely.  The  call  is  likely  to  be  in  a 
direction  that  was  not  expected  ;  and  when  that  happens, 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  wise  man  should  wait  to  be  assured 
that  it  is  a  true  call.  The  chief  danger,  of  course,  is  from 
visions  which  are  magnificent,  but  unreal  ;  as  when  Satan 
tried  to  dazzle  St.  Martin,  but  was  detected  because  his 
counterfeited  Christ  lacked  the  marks  of  the  sacred 
Passion.  On  the  other  hand,  saints  would  tell  us  that 
a  vocation  which  humbles  us  and  crosses  the  path  of  our 
preference  is  most  likely  to  be  of  God's  sending,  and 
for  our  acceptance.  "  The  lowlier,  sure,  the  worthier 
thee."  And  this  appears  to  be  His  most  usual  way  of 
succouring  our  distress,  and  lifting  us  out  of  a  habit  of 
depression.  One  would  not,  indeed,  say  that  mortification 
carried  to  an  extent  which  is  almost  suicidal  can  establish 
a  soul  in  love  and  joy  and  peace,  or  make  its  race  swifter 
towards  the  heavenly  prize.  At  least,  must  one  not 
think  that  "  all  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save 
they  to  whom  it  is  given  "  ;  even  when  the  question  is 
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of  a  career  like  that  of  Coleridge  Patteson  ?  But  the 
essential  thing  in  vocations  is  that,  whether  for  more  or 
less  of  outward  detachment,  they  are  God's  callings,  not 
man's  selections.  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you."  Accepted  in  that  spirit,  they  always  bring 
joy  in  their  train.  For  it  is  the  being  able  to  look  up 
calmly  to  meet  the  Master's  eye,  and  to  feel  that  we  are 
going  where  He  sends  who  knows  all,  that  proves  the 
blessedness  of  receiving  a  true  vocation.  To  each  sincere 
penitent,  here  is  a  fresh  and  powerful  inducement  to  press 
on  towards  perfection. 

Before  closing  these  scanty  teachings  on  a  very  great 
subject,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  excessive  individualism 
in  the  life  of  conversion.  It  is  true  that  the  soul's  first 
turning  to  God  is  individual.  When  any  one  first  seeks 
God's  face,  he  does  so  by  a  free  and  conscious  exercise  of 
faith,  embracing  the  Divine  promise  of  justification  through 
the  imputed  infinite  merits  of  Christ.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  his  progress  from  that  day  onward 
can  be  solitary.  When  St.  Paul  talked  of  u attaining  unto 
a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,"  he  did  not  (as  some  have  supposed) 
contemplate  the  separate  perfection  of  individual  Christians, 
but  referred  to  the  increase  of  the  whole  mystical  Body, 
"  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love."  The  "  full- 
grown  man  is  that  mystical  Body,  the  Church  of  the 
redeemed,  as  it  will  appear  when  all  is  "  fitly  framed  and 
knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth," 
each  and  all  having  grown  up,  "  according  to  the  working 
in  due  measure  of  each  several  part,"  "  into  Him  which 
is  the  head,  even  Christ." 

Corporate,  not  individual  perfection,  is  what  is  held 
out  to  Christians.  What  difference  does  that  make  to 
their  practice  after  conversion  ? 

I  might  answer,  that  the  thought  of  our  having  to 
grow  in  fellowship  with  others,  who  are  equally  members 
of  Christ's  body,  would  surely  send  us  into  human  society 
with  fixed  intent  to  live  by  our  brethren's  side,  and  to 
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help  and  succour  them  to  the  utmost.  And  this  is 
obviously  the  result  of  having  accepted  a  special  vocation, 
in  many  many  cases.  So  often  the  vocation  is  to  deeds 
of  mercy,  or  generous  giving  of  one's  worldly  goods  ;  nay, 
even  the  pursuit  of  science  receives  its  consecration  to  the 
common  profit,  under  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
if  I  now  rather  turn  to  the  Sacraments,  I  shall  be  keeping 
nearer  to  what  is  the  main  consideration,  namely,  of  how 
a  penitent  may  sustain  and  increase  his  union  with  the 
God  who  granted  him  forgiveness.  It  is  surely  important 
to  bear  in  mind — and  yet  how  few  bear  in  mind  ! — the 
sweet  significance  of  this  great  fact,  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  our  Communions,  nor  in  our  confessions.  Not  in  our 
confessions,  as  I  would  say  particularly.  We  persevere 
with  the  use  of  these,  as  reviving  the  memory  of  that 
Divine  mercy  which  once  blotted  out  the  sinful  past ;  we 
renew  a  sorrow  which  should  be  life-long  ;  we  rouse  our 
selves  to  fresh  exertions  ;  we  make  our  best  preparation 
for  "  coming  holy  and  clean  to  the  heavenly  Feast,  in  the 
marriage-garment  which  God  requires  "  ;  and  we  judge 
ourselves  before  Him,  not  forgetting  that  last  and  strict 
account  which  we  must  render  after  death.  This  is  well ; 
but  let  us  think  too  sometimes  how  we  are  helped  in  this 
most  private  devotion.  How,  behind  our  secret  and 
sacramental  confession,  are  the  general  confessions  of  holy 
Church  ;  and  how  it  is  by  a  "  power  left  to  His  Church  " 
by  Christ  Himself  that  His  earthly  representative  is 
able  to  convey  to  penitents  the  absolution  from  all 
their  sins. 

Such,  then,  is  the  conversion  of  God's  beloved,  and 
such  is  the  penitent's  progress  towards  perfection.  Seldom, 
indeed,  is  it  as  redeemed  man's  ought  to  have  been. 
The  path  by  which  one  passes  within  the  rainbow  should 
present  no  obstacles  to  a  heart  that  loves.  Each  Chris 
tian's  course  to  the  highest  good  should  be  "  an  ever 
onward  course  ;  if  there  be  occasional  stumblings  and 
infirmities,  yet  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  state  of 
grace  "  (Pusey).  It  is  hardly  that,  to  most  even  of  the 
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truly  converted.  Yet  whenever  a  soul  does  not  quite 
cast  away  love  and  trust,  "  all  things  work  together  for 
good  "  to  that  soul.  Through  temptations  and  conflicts, 
uniform  monotony  of  service  or  special  ministries  and 
vocations,  refreshment  of  sacraments  wherein  the  dear 
Lord's  joy  is  shared  by  us  with  many  brethren,  we  are 
led  forward  by  One  who  never  forgets,  who  awaits  His 
redeemed  in  heaven,  who  has  swallowed  up  death  in 
victory. 

"  Our  salvation,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "  consists  in  two 
things,  namely,  justification  and  glorification.  One  is 
the  beginning,  the  other  is  our  perfection.  In  that,  is 
labour  ;  but  in  this,  the  fruit  of  our  labour.  And  now 
indeed  we  are  justified  by  faith,  whereas  the  glory  will  be 
through  sight  "  (De  Diversis  Serm.>  cv.). 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE    LAST  JUDGMENT 
Rom.  xiii.  12  ;  St.  Jas.  v.  8 

WE  are  not  saved  by  fear,  but  by  hope.  The  higher 
a  Christian  lifts  his  expectation  of  what  is  attainable 
through  grace,  the  more  will  his  Master,  by  the  attraction 
that  is  in  His  dear  Name,  draw  him  to  heaven  and  to 
Himself.  Our  nearest  approach  to  perfection  is  when 
we  are  patient  yet  eager  travellers  by  the  way  that  leads 
to  full-grown  completeness  in  Christ — far  distant,  but 
ardently  longed  for. 

But  Christian  hope,  however  ardently  felt,  cannot 
relax  the  obligation  of  Christian  discipline.  All  men  are 
bidden  to  repent,  and  every  Christian's  repentance  must 
endure  to  the  end.  Now  there  is  one  among  motives  to 
repentance  to  which  all  ages  and  nearly  all  thoughtful 
minds  have  been  wont  to  assign  a  singular  pre-eminence. 
This  is,  the  prospect  of  a  Judgment  to  come.  The 
Judgment  is  placed,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
among  six  doctrines  in  which  Christian  hearers  are  to  be 
instructed  as  fundamental.1  It  is  also  congenial  to  declin 
ing  years.  It  comes  in,  sweetly  or  sadly,  when  other 
considerations  have  had  their  turn  ;  when,  indeed,  little 
remains  to  be  attended  to  except  the, last  account.  Then 
this  abides  as  the  final  aim — that,  when  the  Lord  appears, 
we  u  may  be  found  in  peace  and  blameless  before  Him," 
according  to  that  attributed  saying,  <c  In  whatsoever  state 

1  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  was  no  mere  concession  to  Jewish 
ancies.  Not  the  Galilean  disciples  only,  but  St.  Paul,  "debtor  both  to  Greeks 
and  to  Barbarians,"  declares  that  our  Lord  will  come  to  be  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  See  especially  Acts  xvii.  31,  and  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
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I  find  you,  in  that  will  I  judge  you." l     So  it  supplies  the 
first  great  motive,  and  the  last. 

Those  who  began  the  world-wide  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  while  insisting  that  "the  goodness  of  Godleadeth 
men  to  repentance,"  would  also  "  persuade  by  the  terror 
of  the  Lord  "  ;  for  they  remembered  how  Himself  had 
said,  "  Fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell."  The  Church  marks  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  and  whatever  she 
enjoins  of  penitential  earnestness.2  We  judge  ourselves 
here,  that  we  may  not  be  condemned  hereafter.  We  submit 
to  a  tribunal  of  mercy  in  this  life,  that  we  may  dare  to 
stand  before  that  tribunal  of  justice  inexorable,  over  which 
Christ  will  preside  at  His  coming.  As  surely  as,  here,  His 
peace  is  granted  to  all,  will  His  judgment  hereafter  include 
the  whole  human  race,  and  especially  the  Catholic  Church.3 

I.  We  should  note  the  directness  with  which  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  cause  our  thoughts  to  travel 
towards  the  great  last  Judgment.  Revealed  in  vivid 
allegory,  Christ  is  seen  upon  His  Throne,  seated  in  the 
presence  of  all  His  creatures.  The  intervening  ages  are 
forgotten  ;  here  is  the  end  to  which  swift  fancy  wings  its 
flight,  planting  us  already  at  the  point  to  which  all  history 
is  tending,  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  Man.  We  thus 
realise  in  part  the  extraordinary  impression  produced  on 
those  who  witnessed  the  Transfiguration,  or  listened  to 
the  "  signs  of  His  coming,"  and  that  wonderful  triad  of 
parables  in  St.  Matthew  xxv.  ;  or  were  present  when, 
standing  bound  before  the  chief  priests,  He  astonished 

1  St.  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.   Tryph.  47,  gives  the  saying  in  the  above  form 
(ef  oZ?  av  u/j,as  /cardXa/Sw,  ei>  rourots   /cat  KpLvu),  and  attributes  it  to  our  Lord  ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Quis  dives  salvetur,  40,  cites  it  in  almost  the  same  form 
(e0'  ols  yap  ai>  evpco  v/j,as,  eirl  rourots  /cat  /cpt/>w),  and  attributes  it  to  God   the 
Father  ;  Nilus,  as  quoted  by  St.  Anastasius  of  Sinai,  Quast.  iii.,  quotes  it  with 
another  slight  difference  (olov  yap  eupw  <re,  roiovrbv  <re  Kpivu),  and  apparently 
attributes  it  to  our  Lord. 

2  Seethe  Service  "  A  Commination  or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and  judg 
ments   against  sinners"   at   the  beginning  of   Lent,   where  the   account   to   be 
rendered  after  death  is  much  insisted  on. 

8  See  i  St.  Peter  iv.  17,  18.     See  also  Pusey's  Commentary  (Minor  Prophets), 
on  the  words  of  Zephaniah  (i.  12),  "  I  will  sQzich  Jerusalem  with  candles." 
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them  by  applying  the  magnificent  imagery  of  Daniel  :-— 
"  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven." 
There  was  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  men  rendering  an 
account  of  their  lives  hereafter.  The  new  thought  was, 
of  Christ  being  Himself  the  Judge  ;  of  His  Judgment 
being  the  climax  of  His  rule  and  Kingdom  ;  and  of  this 
as  the  strange  result  of  deep  humiliation  in  His  Passion. 

The  apostles  appear  to  have  accepted  this  revelation 
with  resolute  and  unflinching  faith.  When  left  by  their 
Master  at  Jerusalem,  they  knew  that  He  had  gone  (in 
the  language  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  Messianic  Psalms), 
to  "  sit  at  God's  right  hand  till  His  foes  were  made  His 
footstool  "  ;  at  the  end  of  the  world  He  would  u  come  in 
like  manner  as  they  had  seen  Him  go  into  heaven  "  ;  and 
His  coming  would  be  to  judgment.  That,  and  His  death 
and  resurrection,  were  closely  associated  in  their  minds  ; 
He  had  risen,  as  they  believed,  to  the  end  that  He  should 
be  manifested  thus  in  glory  as  King  over  all.  If  St.  Paul 
preaches  repentance  at  Athens,  it  is  "  inasmuch  as  God 
hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  the  Man  whom  He  hath 
ordained ;  whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all 
men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead." 

When  Christian  hope  was  at  its  earliest  beginning, 
most  of  the  baptized  were  led  to  suppose  that,  between 
Christ's  resurrection  and  His  second  Advent,  no  long 
space  would  intervene  ;  that  He  would  then  set  up  a 
kingdom — on  this  earth,  as  most  supposed — and  would 
reign  with  His  saints  a  thousand  years.1  St.  Paul's  earliest 

1  The  Millenarian  view  survived  for  several  centuries.  It  is  advocated  by 
St.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  Tryph.  80,  81),  and  strongly  maintained  by  St.  Irenrcus 
(Adv.  Hcer.  V.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.),  who  also  quotes  St.  Papias.  These  two  had 
been  disciples  of  St.  Polycarp,  of  whose  writings  not  enough  is  extant  to  show 
whether  he  himself  was  a  Chiliast  (though  he  speaks  ot  the  saints  reigning  with 
Christ).  Mr.  R.  Travers  Smith  (The  Church  in  Roman  Gaul,  p.  85)  thinks 
it  probable  that  St.  Irenceus  was  led  to  a  literalistic  treatment  of  passages  like 
Isaiah  xi.  and  Rev.  xx.,  through  dread  of  the  exaggerated  and  fantastic  spiritualism 
of  the  Gnostics.  The  Millenarian  notion  survived  still  later,  and  is  found  in 
Lactantius  (Epit.  Ixxii).  But  Eusebius  condemns  it  (Hist.  iii.  39),  and  its  pro 
moters  were  not  merely  the  Catholics,  but  heretics  such  as  Cerinthus. 
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Epistles  show  that  this  expectation  prevailed  among  the 
Macedonian  Churches  ;  and  his  gentle  warning  to 
Thessalonica  seems  intended  only  to  postpone  the  question 
till  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power.  But  when,  a  good 
while  later,  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle l  was  being  indited, 
it  is  plain  that  a  change  of  feeling  had  begun,  if  not  of 
conviction.  Men  were  now  asking,  "  Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  presence  ?  for,  from  the  day  that  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation."  Nor  did  St.  Peter,  in  his 
answer,  give  any  ground  for  returning  to  the  former 
persuasion.  Rather,  he  accepted  the  delay,  and  showed 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  Divine  long-suffering,  assuring 
his  disciples  that  with  God  "  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day."  Thus  he  prescribed  an  attitude  of  complete  un 
certainty  as  to  c<  days  and  seasons,"  in  which  all  subsequent 
ages  have  acquiesced.  Only  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  delay  implies  "  slackness  concerning  His  promise." 

One  result  was  sure  to  follow  from  the  postponement 
of  the  second  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Instead  of  travel 
ling  on  at  once  to  the  Judgment,  Christians  would  learn 
to  take  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  what  is  called  the 
intermediate  state.2  This  was  not  the  mere  short  rest  in 
sleep  that  had  been  supposed,  but  (for  those  who 
departed  "  in  Christ  ")  a  long  "  sabbatism,"  to  endure 
beyond  computation  by  centuries,  or  even  thousands  of 
years.  More  and  more,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  modern 
piety  has  been  to  speculate  on  what  is  happening  to  "  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  "  who  are  "  in  the  hand  of  God  "  ; 
and  how  these  continually  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  Him  who  is  their  life.  How  far  penitence  may  be 
characteristic  of  the  Church  expectant  was  suggested 
briefly  in  Chapter  XI.  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  return  to 

1  I  may  be  permitted  to  leave  to  scholars  to  determine  the  vexed  question  of 
the  exact  date  of  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle.     Within  a.  large  margin,  at  least,  my 
statement  in  the  text  as  to  a  rapid  change  of  opinion  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
various  dates  that  have  been  assigned,  earlier  or  later. 

2  Possibly,  the  introduction  of  Christ's   Descent   into    Hell  into  the  Creed, 
probably  late  in  the   fourth   century,   may  have  been   significant  of   increased 
attention  paid  to  the  life  of  disembodied  souls  after  death. 
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the  subject  now.  But  another  thought  that  has  come 
to  the  front  is  of  a  particular  judgment,  to  be  passed  on 
each  individual  soul  as  it  quits  the  body.  This,  too,  was 
sure  to  have  prominence,  so  soon  as  men  realised  that  the 
present  dispensation  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
They  recoiled  from  the  teaching  —  if  such  a  thing  ever 
was  taught  —  that  the  "living  agent"1  in  man,  the  im 
mortal  spirit  which  by  dissolution  had  u  returned  to  God 
who  gave  it,"  should  be  kept  in  blank  ignorance  of  its 
ultimate  destination.  And  so,  after  some  troubled 
surmisings  —  for  the  earlier  Alexandrian  thinkers  could 
not  shake  of?  the  heathen's  dread  of  malignant  "  powers  " 
waiting  to  seize  the  naked  soul2  —  by  degrees  they 
returned  to  those  happier  ideas  derived  from  Jewish 
tradition,  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  sanctioned  ;  and 
believed  that  although,  in  death,  each  man's  soul  is 
<c  required  of  him,"  and  in  Hades  a  a  deep  gulf  is  fixed  " 
between  the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  yet  for  the  latter 
is  prepared  a  peaceful  resting-place  in  the  bosom  of  "  our 
father  Abraham." 

At  the  present  time  most  serious  thinkers  acknowledge 
a  particular  judgment  :  perhaps,  each  one's  death  is  in 
itself  his  judgment.3  His  soul  then  passes  to  this  side  or 
to  that,  according  to  the  choice  that  he  made  for  himself 
while  in  the  body.  He  is  still  the  same  man,  only  there 
can  be  no  more  of  "  working  out  his  own  salvation."  If 
he  refused  Divine  grace  before,  he  cannot  accept  it  now. 
If  his  works  were  done  in  faith,  they  "  follow  "  him,  but 
he  cannot  add  to  them  in  respect  of  merit.  Of  this  he 


1  See  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  I.  chap.  i. 

2  See  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  VII.   xiii.  83)  :  '0  yvuffTucte  .  .  .  ovdi 


dirodavuv  .  .  rats  <?|oixr£cus  6(f>0i)vai.  On  which  Mayor's  comment  is 
I  think  the  t£oval<u  are  the  accusing  angels,  who  oppose  the  admission  of  the 
dying  Christian  into  Paradise"  (references  to  other  Greek  writers  follow). 
Dr.  Bright  (in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.  iv.  1008)  quotes  a  passage  from  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria  on  the  awfulness  of  the  particular  judgment  :  "  What  fear  and  trouble 
and  anguish  we  have  to  see  when  the  soul  is  parted  from  the  body  !  ' 

3  Father  Congreve  (Par.  of  Ten    Virgins,  p.  51)  says:    "Death   constitutes 
the  particular  judgment  of  each  human  soul  :  it  determines  our  eternal  condition.^ 
Some    modern    writers,   however,   hold    that   the    principal    part    of   a    souls 
probation  will  be  after  death. 

29 
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will  be  fully  conscious  ;  and  so  already,  in  a  true  sense, 
will  have  submitted  to  a  judgment,  or  crisis,  decisive  of 
his  eternal  gain  or  loss.  What  he  cannot  know,  in  his 
yet  imperfect  condition,  are  the  measures  of  punish 
ment  prepared  for  the  wicked,  or  the  rewards  of  glory 
for  the  righteous.  We  should  observe  also  that, 
as  regards  the  particular  judgment,  we  have  no  know 
ledge  of  a  sentence  to  be  passed  by  the  lips  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  we  were  to  grant  the  truth  of  inspiration  to 
those  wonderful  stanzas  of  Newman's  in  The  Dream  of 
GerontiuS)  we  should  still  expect  that  the  soul  will  be 
guided  to  its  place  by  the  eye,  not  voice,  of  our  Incarnate 
Lord. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  consummation  still  waiting  for 
the  end  of  all  things.  There  is  an  account  yet  to  be 
rendered  to  "  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead."  From 
musing  on  the  intermediate  state,  we  return  in  thought  to 
"that  Day  "  and  the  plain  language  of  apostles  concerning 
it.  This  is  like  coming  from  dreams  to  realities.  Apparebo 
conspectui  'Tuo.  We  almost  seem  to  see  Christ's  Throne  of 
Judgment.  Some  have  felt  that  they  could  hear,  like  a 
continual  call,  the  pealing  trumpet  of  the  Archangel. 
Even  those  to  whom  vivid  metaphors  are  not  moving  or 
eloquent,  are  struck  by  St.  Paul's  habit  of  turning  and 
returning  to  this  subject,  as  if  it  were  never  out  of  his 
mind.  The  passages  are  almost  too  familiar  to  be  quoted  : 
<c  The  Day  is  at  hand  :  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light." 
"  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  We  shall  all 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  .  .  .  Each  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  "  We  must  all  be 
made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ;  that 
each  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  accord 
ing  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 
Nor  is  St.  Paul  the  only  one.  c<  Murmur  not  one  against 
another,"  writes  St.  James,  "  that  ye  be  not  judged  : 
behold  the  Judge  standeth  before  the  doors."  And 
St.  Peter  :  "  They  that  speak  evil  shall  give  account  to 
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Him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead/' 
And  St.  John,  having  in  his  Epistle  exhorted  to  a  perfect 
love,  such  as  will  give  "  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment," 
concludes  his  "  testimony  "  with  "  Amen  :  come,  Lord 
Jesus."  There  is  no  more  remarkable  instance  of  con 
trast  between  most  modern  theology  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament  than  in  this  :  that  we  so  strangely  omit  what 
the  apostles  laid  down  as  an  essential  corner-stone  to  their 
foundation  of  doctrine. 

II.  We  are  not  excused  for  our  neglect  by  any 
growing  conviction  we  may  entertain  that  the  Lord's 
appearing  cannot,  after  all,  be  imminent.  Indeed,  some 
prophecies,  simply  understood,  might  point  to  a  postpone 
ment  through  illimitable  ages  :  else,  perhaps,  we  should 
not  have  had  such  peculiarly  striking  language  employed, 
by  which  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  event  when  it  comes 
at  last.  But  while  our  Lord's  intimations  to  His  disciples 
are  consistent  with  a  long  probation  for  His  Church,  He 
yet  insisted  on  the  duty  of  watchfulness  against  what 
might  actually  take  place  at  any  moment.  "Take  ye 
heed,  watch  and  pray  .  .  .  lest  coming  suddenly  He  find 
you  sleeping."  That  is  not  saying  that  His  advent  will 
be,  of  necessity,  immediate.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
times  or  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within  His 
own  authority."  But  neither  have  we  any  certainty  that 
it  will  be  long  delayed.  Astronomers  may  assure  us  that 
the  solar  fires  will  suffice  to  keep  this  planet  earth  in  its 
place,  and  habitable,  through  ages  which  cannot  be 
calculated.  Nay,  some  of  the  Schoolmen  supposed  that  the 
earth  would  not,  in  fact,  be  destroyed  at  the  Last  Day,  but 
that  only  a  spiritual  testing  was  meant,  and  a  cleansing  as 
by  fire — a  theory  to  which  insuperable  difficulties  are 
attached,  as  regards  the  insufficiency  of  that  new  or 
renovated  earth  which  was  supposed  to  remain  to  afford 
space  for  a  general  resurrection  of  mankind.  But 
astronomers  cannot  pretend  to  affirm  that  the  Almighty 
will  not  interrupt  the  order  which  He  made,  whenever 
He  is  pleased  to  do  this,  and  whenever  He  ordains  that 
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the  Church's  warfare  and  probation  shall  be  accomplished.1 
"  It  is  done."  "  Time  shall  be  no  longer."  <l  The  stars 
of  heaven  shall  fall."  Without  pressing  unduly  the 
application  of  apocalyptic  passages,2  we  must  feel  that  God 
has  decreed  to  "  shake  "  hereafter  "  not  the  earth  only,  but 
also  heaven  "  —  in  other  words,  to  bring  the  whole  solar 
system  to  nothing,  and  probably  the  whole  universe. 
Thus  God  only  will  remain,  and  the  world  of  created 
spirits  ;  and  God  will  then  provide  for  mankind  such 
renewal  of  their  former  bodies,  and  such  place  of  habita 
tion,  as  shall  please  Him.3  On  the  whole,  then,  "  Of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man."  It  is  true  that, 
from  several  sayings  of  our  Lord,4  the  disciples  might 
be  led  to  expect  that  He  would  return  quickly  to 
the  earth  and  to  His  beloved  Church.  But  later  New 
Testament  teaching  left  the  issue  doubtful  :  see,  for 
instance,  2  Thess.  ii.,  and  so  still  more  when  the  time  came 
for  writing  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

Let  us  think  what  the  effect  of  this  uncertainty  of  time 
has  been,  and  should  ever  be,  on  the  hope  of  Christians. 
One  definite  promise  Jesus  had  given,  and  to  that  indeed 
the  disciples  held  fast  :  u  I  am  with  you  (My  Church)  all 
the  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  However  many 
aeons  before  the  end,  those  words  of  His  should  not  pass 
away.  And  that  was  all  that  they  knew  for  certain. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  Church  ^  first  conviction  was  that 
their  Master  would  soon  be  among  them,  and  by  a  greater 
than  what  was  meanwhile  apprehended  by 


1  Bishop  Chr.  Wordsworth  remarks  on  the  suddenness  implied  in  the  aorist 
TO,    irpGyra   airrjXdev   (Rev.    xxi.   4).     "  They    all  vanished   at   once  ;   suddenly, 
like  a  vapour,  or  'like  a  tale  that  is  told.'  " 

2  Such    as    Job  xiv.    12,    Isaiah   li.   6,    St.    Matt.    xxiv.   29,    Heb.   xii.    26, 
2  St.  Peter  iii.  10,  and  the  last  prophecy  of  St.  John,  particularly  Rev.  xxi.  1-5. 

3  Compare  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  16  :  "  Ut  .  .  .  mundus  in  melius  innovatus 
apte  accommodetur  hominibus  etiam  carne  in  rnelius  innovatis."     It  is  not  so 
certain  that  he  is  right  in  expecting  that  the  same  world  (that  is,  this  earth)  will 
continue,  only  the  "  fashion  "  or  figure  "passing  away."     And  he  seems  himself 
conscious  of  a  difficulty  as  regards  the  position  of  the  fire  which  is  to  receive  the 
wicked.     As  regards  the  "making  all  things  new,"  Rev.  xxi.  1-8  throws  light  on 
Isaiah  Ixv.  17  seq.    2  St.  Pet.  iii.  10-15  is  also  to  be  considered. 

4  E.g.  St.  John  xiv.  3,  xvi.   16,  xxi.  22,  which  must  have  sounded  as  if  He 
would  find  them  alive  on  His  return. 
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faith — "  Be  patient,  stablish  your  hearts,  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh  "  —any  one  can  see  how  such  a 
temper  of  expectation  may  have  been  highly  necessary  for 
first  disciples.  It  helped  to  sustain  loyalty  towards  Him 
whose  witnesses  they  were  and  whose  companions  they 
had  been  so  lately  :  to  mortify  ambition  and  the  covetous 
desires  of  the  flesh  :  to  support  them  in  patience  under 
severe  persecution.  "  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  Me." 
Also  we  should  consider  that  no  moral  loss  was  here 
involved  :  the  mistake  as  to  fact  could  do  them  no  spiritual 
harm.  Our  Lord  had  never  positively  declared  that  He 
would  return  after  a  few  years  ;  and,  though  His  absence 
had  been  ever  so  short,  He  had  given  "  to  every  man  his 
work  "  meanwhile.  The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  in 
"  all  the  world  "  :  that  might  seem  to  mean  only  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  comprised  within  the  one  great 
Empire  then  established,1  but  the  field  would,  anyhow,  be 
ample  to  employ  all  their  energies.  Then,  His  "daily 
bread  "  was  to  be  sought  by  constant  prayer  ;  the  "  new 
commandment  that  ye  love  one  another"  was  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  and  souls,  abiding  in  Jesus,  were  to  become  as 
branches  of  the  Vine,  growing  and  "  bearing  much  fruit." 
Had  the  Church's  warfare  been  the  briefest,  it  must  still 
have  been  strenuous  and  holy. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  His  absence  ever  so  long,  the 
Church  expects  and  lives  as  from  the  first,  and  learns  to 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  final  victory  of  good  till  her 
Lord  returns.  The  "  signs  of  His  coming  "  are  being 
continually  renewed  ;  and  though  His  Kingdom  be 
extended  very  widely,  a  condition  remains  of  vanity  and 
incompleteness,  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  second 
Advent  is  accomplished.  The  wicked  are  "like  the 
troubled  sea,  for  it  cannot  rest "  ;  there  is  still  some 
ground  for  the  lament  of  "  Esdras  "  (see  2  Esdr.  ix.), 
and  only  at  last  will  there  be  "  no  more  sea." 

This,  of  course,  has    been    made    increasingly     plain 

1  St.   Augustine,  however,  at  least,    realised   the   need   of  conversion   for   ii 
heathen  Africa,  outside  the  Empire  {Ep.  cxcix.  46). 
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through  the  already  far-extended  trial.  Throughout  the 
ages,  saints  fill  up  qu<e  desunt  passionum  Christi,  in  their 
flesh,  for  His  body's  sake,  the  Church,  But  no  number 
of  individual  holy  deaths  can  bring  about  that  consum 
mation,  till  the  day  and  hour  arrive  which  u  the  Father 
hath  put  in  His  own  power."  And  uncertainty  is  still 
good  for  us. 

St.  Athanasius  writes  * :  "  Not  to  know  when  the  end 
is,  or  when  the  day  of  the  end,  is  expedient  for  man,  lest, 
knowing,  they  may  become  negligent  of  the  time  between, 
awaiting  the  days  near  the  end  ;  for  they  will  argue  that 
then  only  must  they  attend  to  themselves.  .  .  .  The  end 
of  all  things  and  the  limit  of  each  of  us  hath  the  Word 
concealed  from  us,  ...  that,  whereas  it  is  uncertain  and 
always  in  prospect,  we  may  advance  day  by  day  as  if 
summoned,  reaching  forward  to  the  things  before  us, 
and  forgetting  the  things  behind.  ...  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  Saviour  added,  (  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  will  come/  and  c  In  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'  ' 

Still,  therefore,  as  ever,  the  Church  waits,  and  waits 
with  ctTTOKapaSo/aa,  for  the  great  second  Advent.  And 
Christ,  whom  u  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of 
restitution  of  all  things,"  is  yet  at  every  hour  6  Ipyoptvos, 
the  Coming  One. 

And  the  Lord's  coming  is  to  be  desired.  As  St.  John's 
inspiration  culminated  in  the  prayer,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly,"  so,  one  by  one,  our  last  farewells  to  our 
departed  have  always  comprised  a  supplication  to  Almighty 
God  that,  "of  His  gracious  goodness,"  He  will  "  shortly 
accomplish  the  number  of  His  elect,  and  hasten  His 
Kingdom."  And  throughout  the  Advent  season,  the 
Church  ceases  not  from  her  note  of  eager  entreaty  : 
u  O  Lord,  raise  up,  we  pray  Thee,  Thy  power  and  come." 

1  St.   Athanasius,  Discourses  against  the  Arians,  iii.  49  (Newman's  transla 
tion).    Compare  St.  Augustine,  In  /ohan.  Ev.  Tract,  xxxiii.  8  :   "  Propter  illosqui 
spe  periclitantur  et  dilationibus  illuduntur,  fecit  diem  mortis  incertum." 

2  The  Breviary  gives  this  for  the  First  Sunday's  Collect,  as  well  as  the  Fourth, 
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For  we  should  consider  that,  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
a  consummation  of  all  things,  when  it  comes,  must  take  the 
form  of  a  Judgment  by  Christ  Himself — a  judgment  un 
like  any  other  that  can  be  imagined — a  judgment  which 
will  finally  confirm  or  reverse  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Nothing  less  could  fulfil  the  purpose  of  His  Incarnation. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  of  individual  righteousness 
or  guilt.  We  have,  indeed,  each  "  a  law  written  in  our 
hearts,"  in  respect  of  which  we  are  accountable  to  our 
Maker,  who  gave  us  reason  and  free-will.  But  much  more 
than  this  arises  out  of  our  adoption  into  the  family  of 
God  in  Christ.  For  Christ's  life — our  Saviour's  life — is 
a  common  gift  of  grace,  imparted  for  the  renewal  of  all 
mankind.  So  that  we  are,  in  fact,  not  only  Christ's 
members,  but  members  one  of  another,  in  His  mystical 
Body,  the  Church.  And  consequently,  we  shall  be 
judged  as  one  redeemed  family,1  each  bound  to  all  by 
mutual  ties  of  duty  and  affection,  but  these  realised  as 
never  before  through  the  manifestation  of  Him  who  is  the 
same  Lord  over  all,  the  One  in  whom  all  else  live. 

From  the  moment  when  Christ  "  lived  again,"  at  His 
Resurrection,  His  will  was  to  reign  as  "  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  living."  Yet,  while  His  earthly  dispensa 
tion  lasts,  though  He  be  our  only  Master  and  Lord,  He 
compels  none  of  us  to  bow  down  to  Him,  He  interferes 
with  none  of  our  mutual  relationships  among  ourselves. 
If  any  refuse  to  honour  the  Eternal  Father  in  the  Person 
of  His  Divine  Son,  they  can  do  so  ;  or,  if  they  choose  to 
do  violence  to  Christian  brotherhood  by  schisms,  factions, 
and  wars,  they  are  equally  uncontrolled,  for  so  long  as  the 
present  order  lasts.  Temporal  judgments  are  not  indeed 
unknown  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  God,  who  "  spared  not  the 
old  world,"  "  reserves  the  unjust,"  who  are  the  product 
(and  the  bane)  of  this  modern  society.  However,  this 
long  forbearance  must  have  an  end.  Heresy  and  unbelief 
cannot  stand  for  ever  before  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  nor 

1  See  Westcott's  beautiful  note  on  Heb.  xi.  40,  showing  the  complete  TeXefuwu 
in  the  Resurrection. 
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selfish  cruelty  before  Him  who  said,  "  Love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you."  Succeeding  therefore  to  this  which 
now  subsists  by  the  mere  long-suffering  of  God,  there 
must  be  a  kingdom  of  glory,  in  which  Christ,  fully  mani 
fested,  shall  be  obeyed  by  all  His  creatures.  Also,  the 
hiddenness  of  God's  saints  will  be  maintained  no  longer 
then.  No  longer  u  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  "  ; 
but  "  Christ  our  life  is  manifested,  and  ye  also  with  Him 
are  manifested  in  glory."  "  There  remaineth  no  more  a 
sacrifice  for  sins."  Christ's  mediatorial  rule  is  accomplished 
and  past,  but  those  who  have  rejected  His  love  are  now 
rejected  by  Him  also,  while  they  who  believed  on  and 
confessed  Him  are  received  into  His  joy. 

Our  Christian  faith,  therefore,  requires  us  to  believe : 

First,  that  Christ  Himself  will  be  our  Judge,  because 
we  belong  to  Him  in  our  whole  being,  body  and  soul,  by 
every  right,  whether  of  creation  or  redemption.  We  shall 
be  judged  in  that  humanity  which  He  truly  took,  and  in 
the  sight  of  One  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  only 
without  sin. 

Next,  that,  inasmuch  as  He  came  to  form  us  into  a 
Church,  of  which  the  members  should  share  a  common  life 
from  Himself,  and  live  under  His  "  new  law  "  of  charity, 
we  must  render  account  not  only  to  Him,  but,  in  some 
measure,  to  our  brethren  also  in  Him.  We  shall  come 
with  the  stamp  of  Catholic  communion  upon  us. 

Lastly,  that  although,  before  that  Day  appear,  the 
stream  of  time  may  roll  on  far  beyond  any  limit  that  we 
can  reckon,  yet  our  King  only  waits  for  a  consummation 
predetermined  of  God — known  already  to  the  Father,  in 
whose  Hand  are  all  things.  Known  indeed  to  God  alone  ; 
and  yet  saints  in  Paradise  pray  that  it  may  come,  and  the 
Church  on  earth  both  discharges  the  same  duty  of 
supplication,  and  prepares,  by  due  acts  of  penitence,  to 
meet  her  Lord. 

On  the  whole,  one  should  think  that  the  soul's  turning 
to  God — our  subject  throughout  these  chapters — is  not 
greatly  affected  by  the  date  of  the  future  Judgment. 
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Though  we  may  feel  that  we  need  the  vivid  pictures  to 
enable  us  to  leap  over  an  immense  gulf  before  it  becomes 
possible  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  majesty  of  the 
incomparable  scene  ;  the  fact  still  remains  that  a  Judgment 
is  coming,  and  we  must  prepare  to  face  it — yes,  and  to  face 
it  with  joy.  The  event  is  as  certain  as  our  own  death  ; 
and,  like  that,  may  be  either  happy  or  unhappy  to  any  who 
encounter  it  ;  but  our  duty  is  to  make  sure  that  it  shall  be 
happy  to  ourselves.  "  Look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for 
your  redemption  draweth  nigh."  Look  for  its  approach 
far  off,  as  men  count  the  signs  of  "  summer  "  that  is 
beginning.  Look  as  penitents  for  the  hour  when  sorrow 
shall  be  no  more ;  look  for  "the  redemption  of  our  body."  1 
III.  As  penitents,  then,  we  proceed  to  consider  our 
meeting  with  Jesus  Christ.  At  "  that  day  and  hour  "  we 
shall  rise  to  a  conviction,  suddenly  formed,  but  most  firm 
and  clear,  "  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given 
us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  Him  that  is 
true  "  (a\rj0ivov).  He  impersonates  the  truth  of  human 
nature.  As  once  He  stood  before  an  earthly  judge 
(i  Tim.  vi.  13)  and  was  condemned  as  a  false  pretender  to 
the  supreme  majesty  which  He  claimed,2  so  now  He  is 
exalted  King  over  all  by  undisputed  right.  "  The  zeal  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts "  has  at  last  performed  what  the 
humility  and  patience  of  Jesus  held  in  abeyance  for  so 
many  ages.  This  is  His  full  and  final  vindication.  In 
stead  of  that  "  reproof,  shame,  and  dishonour  "  to  which 
His  holy  Name  was  subjected  while  the  world  went  on  in 
its  pride,  every  creature  now  owns  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 

1  In  St.  Irenseus  (Adv.  Har.  V.  i.-iii.)  and  other  ancient  writers  may  be 
traced  an   opinion,    or   belief,   that  the  emancipation  of  man's  flesh  from  the 
"bondage  of  corruption "  is  prepared  for  gradually  through  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,   which  is  most  powerful  in  the  instance  of  sacramental 
feeding.      "  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life  ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 

2  It  is  a  favourite  thought  with  St.  Augustine,  which  has  been  appropriated 
by  both  Bishop  Pearson  and  Bishop  Forbes  in  their  Treatises  on  the  Creeds,  that 
He  who  shall  judge  all  mankind  is  the  same  who  stood  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
Roman  procurator,  and  was  by  him  sentenced  as  a  rebel  and  impostor.       Yet  the 
power  by  which  He  will  judge  is  not  human,  but  Divine,  though  the  ^ovffla  is  of 
the  Son  of  Man. 

3° 
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Man.  From  every  heart  goes  up  acknowledgment  of 
truth,  justice,  love,  in  each  step  that  He  took  on  the  way  of 
our  redemption.  From  the  Fall  in  Adam  to  His  own  holy 
Incarnation,  from  the  Incarnation  to  His  place  at  the 
Right  Hand,  whether  they  will  or  not,  men  adore  Him 
now  for  what  He  did,  what  He  suffered,  what  He  was 
and  is.  They  perceive  what  it  cost  Him  to  plunge  into 
the  bitter  conflict  with  Satan,  they  see  the  wounds  of  His 
Passion,  they  are  filled  with  consciousness  of  His  endurance 
of  temptation.  They  know  how  He  faced  every  form  of 
evil  that  has  met  them  in  their  earthly  course  ;  they  behold 
the  result  in  a  supreme  triumph  of  His  sinless  humanity. 

Now,  too,  they  realise,  as  none  could  till  He  appeared 
in  glory,  how  His  whole  purpose  was  to  win  them  to 
Himself.  As  surely  as  every  eye  in  the  ranks  of  the 
assembled  Church  is  fixed  upon  the  Throne  where  He 
sits,  does  His  own  eye  rest  upon  the  great  concourse, 
appropriating  them,  claiming  them  for  His  inheritance. 

So  must  "  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord."  That  glory  of  the  Father  in  which  He  comes 
with  the  holy  angels  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  pro 
clamation  of  Him  as  Head  and  Heir  of  all  things.  Once 
more  the  angels  of  God  worship  at  His  coming.  Once 
more  the  Eternal  Father  owns  His  pleasure  in  His 
beloved  Son.  But  now,  as  never  before,  is  absence  of 
all  contradiction.  Not  a  mouth  is  open  to  blaspheme 
through  the  whole  range  of  creation.  This  silent  homage 
round  the  Throne  of  Judgment  is  as  eloquent  as  the  "  great 
voice  in  heaven,"  where  u  thousands  of  thousands  "  sing, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  receive  the 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  might,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing."  Rex  civitatis  su*,  Victor  super  omnia. 

IV.  By  the  revelation  of  Himself  then  made,  our 
Master  will  execute  judgment.1  The  awakened  intellect 
of  mankind  will  apprehend  Jesus  Christ,  will  understand 
at  last  what  it  owes  to  Him.  "  Every  eye  shall  see  Him." 

1  Compare  St.  John  xii.  46,  47,  48  ;  also  Acts  xvii.  31  :   "  He  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  in  the  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained." 
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Here  will  really  be  brought  to  pass  that  criAXoyioyjios 
ajjiapTrjp,aLTa)v  described  in  Wisdom  iv.  20  ;  whatever  we 
know  about  ourselves  will  be  by  comparison  with  Him. 
This  is  really  how  He  judges  :  not  by  enunciation  of  written 
laws,  nor  by  interrogation  in  words,  but  by  the  open  mani 
festation  of  that  which  every  man  was  meant  to  be,  but 
which  Jesus  alone  is — the  "  image  and  glory  of  God." 
We  shall  remember  then  how  it  was  written,  "  Leaving  an 
example,  that  ye  should  follow  His  steps,  who  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth." 

Here  is,  probably,  the  explanation  of  that  overwhelm 
ing  awe  or  terror  to  which  prophets  and  apostles  alike 
give  utterance  in  view  of  u  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord."  It 
is  not  for  the  mysterious  doom  which  may  follow  after  ; 
into  that  we  cannot  look,  and  allusions  to  it  are  com 
paratively  rare.  The  awfulness  lies  in  the  comparison  of 
our  own  lives  with  His,  when  we  are  presented  before 
His  face.  "  Who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ?  "  We 
should  observe  that  an  exact  comparison  is  really  what 
will  take  place.  The  fear  that  belongs  to  that  Day  will 
not  be  as  of  those  sinking  into  illimitable  depths,  whither, 
they  know  not.  On  the  contrary,  men  will  almost  be  able 
to  measure  the  cause  of  their  fear.  It  will  proceed  from 
a  clear  and  definite  presentation  of  human  nature — their 
own  flesh  and  blood — which  will  confront  them.  What 
ever  visionary  pageant  we  read  of  may  be  a  mere  accumu 
lation  of  metaphor — the  clouds,  the  trumpet,  the  dazzling 
throne,  the  faces  innumerable  set  side  by  side.1  What 

1  St.  Hilary  says  (De  Trin.  i.  19) :  "  Comparatio  .  .  .  terrenorum  ad  Deum  nulla 
est-  sed  infirmitas  nostrse  intelligently  cogit  species  quasdam  ex  .  inferioribus, 
tanquam  superiorum  indices,  quoerere."  The  point  is,  that  these  figures  must  be 
believed  nearest  to  reality  of  any  that  our  minds  could  at  present  conceive  ; 
although,  ii  they  could  be  compared  with  what  "the  Day  shall  declare,  the 
resemblance  would  be  slight  indeed.  The  mass  of  the  sun  is  hidden  from  us  by 
encircling  fires  ;  yet  those  fires,  by  their  light  and  heat,  teach  us  where  to  look 
for  our  sidereal  centre.  As  Dr.  Inge  has  said,  "We  do  not  commit  ourselves 
to  the  belief  that  there  will  some  day  be  a  great  Assize  "  :  that  is  the  language  ot 
the  Courts,  and  no  part  of  necessary  Christian  faith.  But  should  we  be  very  wise 
if  we  rejected  the  only  direction  given  to  our  fancy,  proceeding  as  it  does  tr 
the  lips  of  the  Great  Judge  Himself?  These  details,  like  the  TUTTOS  shown  to  Moses 
in  the  mount,  are  given  for  a  Trapa/SoX^j  ets  rbv  icatp&v  rbv  &e<mfKdra  (Heb.  ix.  9). 
They  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  We  need  not  say  with  Maldonatus, 
"  Apostolorum  sedes  nubes  futuras  arbitror." 
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cannot  be  metaphorical  is  the  full  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  He  was  and  is. 

V.  Our   blessed  Lord,  by  His  Incarnation,  took    to 
Himself  the  soul  of  man,  for  redemption  and  salvation. 
Therefore  the  account  to  be  rendered  hereafter  extends  to 
each  soul  of  ours,  in  every  single  faculty.     We  have  to 
answer    for  thoughts,    words,   and    deeds,    in    which  the 
whole  activity  of  our  will  consists.     Our  deeds  :   "  We 
must  all  be  made  manifest  before   the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the 
body,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."     Our  words  :  c<  For 
by  thy  words  thou   shalt   be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou   shalt    be   condemned."     Our  thoughts  :  "  He  will 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make 
manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts."     But  our  Lord  also 
took    to    Himself  the    human    body  ;    for    "  the    Word 
became  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us."     Our  bodies, 
therefore,  are  to  be  raised  and  united  to  our  souls  at  His 
coming,   that  we   may  "  receive  the  things  done  in  the 
body,"  wherein  we  "  glorify  God."   Not  that  our  bodies  in 
themselves   are   responsible,  deserving  reward  or  punish 
ment,1  but  inasmuch  as  reason   and  free-will  have  made 
the  body  their  instrument   during  probation,  it  will  be 
through   the  bodily  senses,   hereafter,   that  joy  or  grief 
will  remain  the  everlasting  portion  of  souls,  either  taken 
up  into  glory  or  consigned  to  eternal  death.     This  indeed 
will    be    proved  just  and  right  by  the  presence  of  the 
enthroned  Judge,  on  whose  sacred  form  will  appear  the 
scars    of    His    Passion,2    bearing    witness    to    the    true 
participation  of  His  human  Flesh  in  the  obedience  "  even 
unto  death  "  of  the  well-beloved,  only-begotten  Son. 

VI.  It  is  possible  that  our  bodies  are  to  be  included 

1  On  Eccles.  v.  6,  "  Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin,"  Delitzsch 
says  we  should  rather  translate,  "to  bring  thy  body  into  ptinishment"  because 
what  sins  is  not  the  flesh,  but  the  will  determined  by  the  fleshly  lust  (<r<ip|;  ct/x,aprtas, 
Rom.  viii.  3). 

2  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  these  tokens  of  immortality  cannot  be 
retained  by  One  who  has  risen  from   the  dead  and  assumed  an  incorruptible 
body.     Wherever  Christ  appears,  He  must  wear  that  true  Flesh  which  "suffered 
for  our  salvation."     See  Rev.  v.  <?. 
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for  another  reason  besides.  At  the  Last  Day  we  are  to 
see  and  know  each  other  as  we  never  could  before. 
Without  perplexing  oneself  about  the  degree  of  identity 
between  the  new  body  and  the  old,  or  how  "  the  sheep  " 
differ  outwardly  from  a  the  goats,"  there  is  the  obvious 
reflection  that  any  classification  of  mankind  <c  according  to 
their  works  "  will  be  most  intelligible  to  those  concerned 
if  they  can  see  each  other's  faces.  How  significant  and 
eloquent  faces  used  to  be,  even  in  the  former  existence  ! 
But  from  henceforth  we  behold  them  in  a  new  light.  The 
revelation  of  human  character  in  those  around  us  will  be 
only  less  wonderful  than  the  revelation  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  Instances  of  conduct  will  rise  up  on  every  side, 
of  which  the  quality  had  been  appraised  by  the  verdict 
of  contemporaries,  but  which  are  now  proclaimed  to  have 
quite  another  value  than  what  was  then  supposed.  Much 
that  had  seemed  noblest  and  best-intentioned  of  men's 
actions  will  be  consumed  as  by  fire.  Some,  again,  will 
be  found  very  precious  and  Christ-like,  but,  even  so, 
never  what  had  been  expected  while  the  earthly  strife  went 
on.  Special  attention  is  called  by  sacred  writers  to  the 
amazement  that  many  will  feel  when  persons,  once  their 
peers,  or  reputed  inferiors,  are  set  on  an  entirely  different 
level  from  what  they  had  been  used  to  hold  in  their  own 
and  the  world's  estimation.  u  Then  shall  the  righteous 
man  stand  in  great  boldness  before  the  face  of  them  that 
afflicted  him  and  made  his  labours  of  no  account.  When 
they  see  it  they  shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and 
shall  be  amazed  at  the  marvel  of  God's  salvation."  And 
the  admiration  in  which  saints  are  to  be  held  at  last  is  of 
the  utmost  practical  importance  to  the  whole  Church. 
For  saints  are  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge, 
His  assessors  in  the  judgment,  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  lives  of  other  Christians  will  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  theirs,  next  to  Christ's 
own.  The  witness  of  their  obedience  to  Christ  will  be 

1  Wisdom  v.  I,  2.     Compare  also  St.  Paul's  use  of  0av/ji.a<r0rjvai  in  2  Thess. 
i.    10. 
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like  canonical  decrees,  binding  the  whole  Church.1  So 
that,  even  by  this  test,  the  discovery  of  one's  own  allotted 
place  may  be  felt  as  strange  and  humiliating.  Or,  again, 
saints  or  not,  our  fellow-creatures  standing  round  will 
remind  us  of  the  general  obligation  that  we  were  under, 
to  show  mercy  to  all  Christ's  members.  In  some, 
perhaps,  will  be  visible  traces  of  pain  that  we  might  have 
relieved  ;  in  others,  evidence  of  present  exuberant  joy, 
which  we  may  not  enter  into  now,  because  we  thought 
scorn  to  do  so  when  we  were  their  neighbours  here  below. 
How  few  have  cared  to  notice  that  gallant  struggle  of  the 
poor  to  be  cheerful  under  manifold  hardships  !  Yet  the 
Lord  <£  heard  their  desire  and  prepared  their  heart."  Now 
He  has  delivered  them  out  of  all  their  troubles,  and  their 
place  of  honour  is  far  higher  than  our  own.  And  there, 
too,  shall  we  missionaries  be  confronted  with  the  heathen 
we  were  sent  to  save.  Will  they  come  forward  to  embrace 
us  ?  Will  they  be  set  below  us,  or  above  ? 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  come  crowding  into  our 
minds  whenever  we  picture  that  immense  assemblage 
before  the  Judgment-seat  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our 
brethren.  Oh  the  boundless  sphere  of  Christian  duty  ! 
What,  in  strict  justice,  ought  not  one  to  have  done, 
having  that  "  royal  law  "  to  fulfil,  cc  Love  one  another,  as 
I  have  loved  you  "  ! 

Prsesto  sunt  et  cogitatus,  verba,  cursus,  opera, 
Et  pne  oculis  nolentis  glomerantur  omnia; 
Illuc  tendat,  hue  se  vertat,  coram  videt  posita.2 

VII.  How  will  all  be  known  ?  How  shall  we  have 
knowledge  of  Christ  our  Judge,  of  His  saints,  of  our 
companions  (friends,  enemies,  souls  we  had  to  tend),  and 
of  our  own  deceitful  hearts  ?  The  general  belief  is  that 
every  individual  will  then,  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye," 
be  endued  with  faculties  by  which  both  to  apprehend  the 

1  "  Erunt  corda  eorum  quasi  qusedam  canonum  decreta,"  quoted  from  Richard 
of  St.  Victor  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (Sumwa  Theol.  Suppl.  Qu.  Ixxxvii.  art.  i.) 

2  From  a  hymn  by  Card.  Pietro  Damiani,  in  Trench's  collection  of  Sacred 
Latin  Poetry. 
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presence  of  Christ,  and  withal,  through  the  enlightening 
of  that  great  Epiphany,  to  read  the  whole  of  human  his 
tory — his  own  and  that  of  others.1  Thus  quickly  will  be 
revealed  the  earthly  course  from  first  to  last  :  desires  of 
the  heart  will  be  made  plain  as  well  as  words  and  actions ; 
and  the  true  tendencies  of  human  conduct,  from  one  to 
another  and  from  all  to  God,  will  be  adjusted  once  and 
for  ever.  To  the  conscience  of  each  will  this  be  shown, 
and  conscience  will  decide  the  issue  for  itself,  whether 
good  or  evil.  There,  too,  will  sentence  be  pronounced,2 
under  imperative  direction  from  Him  who  sits  on  the 
Throne,  but  with  no  inward  resistance  on  the  part  of  him 
who  must  obey  the  command.  "  Their  own  thoughts 
one  with  another  "  will  be  u  accusing  or  else  excusing 
them,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of 
men."  Those  who  are  guilty  will  scarcely  wait  to  hear 
Him  say,  "  Depart  from  Me."  They  will  resemble  that 
leprous  king  once  at  Jerusalem,  who  "  himself  hasted  to 
go  out"  from  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  " because  the 
Lord  had  smitten  him." 

VIII.  Yet,  whatever  discoveries  may  await  us  at  the 
Last  Day,  it  cannot  be  that  they  will  reverse  the 
judgment  of  self,  or  estimate  of  duty  to  God  and  man, 
formed  by  humble  souls  in  this  life  under  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  enlarged  view,  the  more  exact 
apprehension  of  our  actual  condition,  will  not  be  contrary 

1  This  is  St.  Augustine's  teaching  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  14)  :  "  Qucedam  vis  est 
intelligenda  Divina,  qua  fiat  ut  cuique  opera  sua  vel  bona  vel  mala  cuncta  in 
memoriam  revocentur,  et  mentis  intuitu  mira  celeritate  cernantur  '  (quoted  and 
adopted  by  St.  Thomas).     Pusey  says,   referring  to  I  Cor.  iii.   13,  "  Each  deed 
will  be  shown  to  us,  one  after  the  other,  each  burning  in  more  deeply  the  lesson 
of  the  other  "  (sermon,   Losses  of  the  Saved}.     The  same  view  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Mason  (Faith  of  the  Gospel,  p.  379,  ed.  I,  p.  398,  ed.  3). 

2  See  St.  Thomas  Aqu.  (Summa  Theol.  Suppl.  Qu.  xc.  art.  u.). 

3  2  Chron.   xxvi.  20,  and  St.  Chrysostom  (In  Rom.  Horn.  v.  6)  says  :  b<  ydp 
TIS  <d<jQt\™  fy«  Kal  vovv,  toy  /ecu  rrjv  ^cvvav   virtfictvev,  8rav  e£  flv/'fws  yfvijrai 
TOV  6eoO.     Compare  Ken's  well-known  lines  : 

Heaven  is,  dear  Lord,  where'er  Thou  art. 

Oh  never,  then,  from  me  depart 
For,  to  my  soul,  'tis  hell  to  be 

But  for  one  moment  void  of  Thee. 

So  that,  to  be  "  void  of  Christ "  is,  really,  to  be  with  the  lost  in  hell.     And 
this  is  probably  the  nearest  realisation  of  hell  that  is  possible  to  us  here. 
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to  knowledge  gained  in  this  our  trial-time  —  knowledge 
which  was  true,  though  it  could  only  be  c'  in  part." 
Without  such  assurance,  penitence  would  die.  The 
contemplation  of  that  terrible  awakening  of  a  long- 
blinded  conscience  would  be  enough  to  quench  all 
mourning  in  a  black  despair.  Whereas,  in  reality,  our 
faith  in  a  judgment  to  come  should  be  stimulating  to 
repentance.  The  expectation  of  that  strict  account  does 
indeed  forbid  any  sort  of  trifling  with  the  righteous  anger 
of  God.  We  may  appeal  to  this  as  our  last  and  strongest 
argument  against  that  light-hearted  hedonism  in  which 
too  many  persist,  without  one  serious  thought  of  what 
really  lies  before  them.  But  when  that  has  been  done, 
shall  we  not  proceed  to  consider  the  resources  at  our 
disposal  for  meeting  this  awful  Judge  ? 

We  must  not,  indeed,  allow  ourselves  in  an  opposite 
extreme  ;  as  if  the  last  Judgment  should  arouse  no  fear 
in  pious  Catholics  —  those,  for  instance,  who  have  used 
sacramental  confession  for  many  years.  Between  the 
feeble  and  erring  guide  who  discharges  Christ's  commis 
sion  upon  earth  and  the  Supreme  Arbiter  Himself, 
bearing  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades,  the  difference, 
alike  in  power  and  in  discernment,  is  unspeakable. 
Before  His  eyes  with  whom  we  "have  to  do"  at  the 
end  "  all  things  are  naked  and  laid  open."  And  although 
St.  Paul  thought  principally  of  consoling  the  persecuted, 
when  he  told  how  Christ,  at  His  coming,  would  "  both 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  and  make 
manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts,"  l  there  is  awful 
warning  too,  such  as  we  cannot  but  heed,  in  his  con 
trast  between  that  and  anything  that  happens  here,  in 
<c  the  day  of  men."  In  short,  the  mention  of  the 
Judgment  is  meant,  above  all  things,  to  spur  us  on  to 
greater  diligence  in  self-examination.  For  truly,  self- 

1  So  St.  Chrysostom   {In  Matt.  Horn,  xxxiv.   l)  asks  :    "Are  you   grieved 
because  men  take  you  for  deceivers  ?   Wait  a  little,  and  then  —  crwTTjpas  u/xaj  KCU 


And  St.  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Matt,  on  x.  26)  writes  :  "  Nolite  timere  .  .  .  quia 
veniet  dies  judicii,  in  quo  et  vestra  virtus  et  eorum  nequitia  demonstrabitur." 
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examination  is  the  serious  act  of  one  ascending  a  tribunal 
— the  only  tribunal,  moreover,  from  which  one  is  both 
permitted  and  required  to  pronounce  sentence  on  an 
immortal  soul.  Forbidden  as  we  are  to  judge  others,  we 
are  equally  forbidden  not  to  test  narrowly  our  own 
consciences,  whether  they  be  "void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  man."  With  growth  of  experience  comes 
increase  of  obligation.  To  every  earnest  Christian  the 
constant  thought  is,  u  1  am  a  debtor."  Year  by  year  the 
field  is  enlarged  :  at  what  point  shall  he  dare  to  pause  in 
his  efforts  ?  These  which  present  themselves,  are  they 
not  simply  opportunities,  by  neglecting  which  he  would 
offend  both  God  and  man,  for  having  neglected  which 
he  would  be  punished  in  the  sight  of  God,  his  brethren, 
and  the  holy  angels  at  the  Last  Day  ? 

St.  Basil  says  that  c'  he  who  sets  that  day  and  hour 
before  his  eyes,  and  continually  reflects  on  the  account  he 
must  render  before  that  inexorable  tribunal,  will  either 
sin  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree."  l  And  surely 
this  is  the  apostle's  meaning  when  he  exhorts  to  "  walk 
honestly  as  in  the  day  "  —the  day  which  is  already  "  at 
hand"  (Rom.  xiii.  12,  13). 

St.  Augustine  speaks  very  earnestly,  and  at  considerable 
length  :  "  In  the  penitence  for  greater  sins,  each  person 
ought  to  use  greater  severity  with  himself  ;  that  so,  being 
judged  of  self,  he  may  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
So,  if  he  fears  to  be  c  manifested  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,'  where  '  each  one  will  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad,'  let  him  now  ascend 
the  tribunal  of  his  own  mind  against  himself,  let  him  set 
himself  against  himself.  For  God  threatens  the  sinner, 
saying,  c  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  before  thee  the  things 
that  thou  hast  done.'  Thus,  let  judgment  be  ordered  in 
thine  own  heart  also ;  let  memory  prosecute,  conscience 
give  evidence,  and  fear  chastise  thee.2  .  .  .  Finally,  let 

1  St.  Basil,  Ep.  clxxiv. 

2  So  St.  Augustine  says  again  elsewhere,  "  Adscende  tribunal  mentis  tuse, 
esto  tibijudex,  torqueat  te  timor,  erumpat  a  te  confessio"  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  xhx.  28). 

31 
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the  sentence  be  pronounced,  that  such  an  one  judges 
himself  unworthy  to  receive  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood. 
Thus,  he  who  is  afraid  of  being  separated  from  the  King 
dom  of  Heaven  by  the  last  sentence  of  the  supreme  Judge, 
will  now  be  separated  by  the  Church's  discipline  from  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Bread  of  Heaven.  Let  him  keep  before 
his  eyes  the  image  of  the  judgment  to  come.  When  others 
go  up  to  God's  altar,  and  he  does  not,  he  will  think  how 
terrible  is  the  doom  by  which  some  are  hurled  into  ever 
lasting  death,  though  others  are  receiving  life  eternal. 
Many  who  are  wicked  indeed  may  approach  this  altar, 
which  now  is  set  in  the  Church  on  earth  ;  .  .  .  but  they, 
'  after  their  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  treasure  up 
for  themselves  wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  who  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works.'  .  .  .  And  how 
shall  any  have  boldness  to  desire  God  to  turn  away  His 
Face  from  his  sins,  if  he  does  not  say  now,  with  his  whole 
heart,  '  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is 
ever  before  me  '  ?  "  l 

Our  King  cometh.  Let  us  then,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
would  have  us,  "come  first  before  His  Face  with  con 
fession."  2  And  St.  Ambrose,  "  Prevent  thine  accuser  : 
if  thou  accuse  thyself,  thou  shalt  have  none  other  accuser 
to  fear"  (De  Pcen.  ii.  53).  But  Bishop  Ken  proceeds 
further  with  his  consolation  :  "  How  can  they  that  love 
Thee,  O  Jesu,  ever  despond,  though  their  love  in  this 
life  is  always  imperfect,  when  at  last  they  shall  have  love 
for  their  Judge — love  that  hath  felt  and  will  compas 
sionate  all  their  infirmities  ?  "  (Pract.  Divine  Love,  On  the 
Creed}.  "  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
things."  He  will  not  condemn  His  children  because  they 
attained  not  to  that  measure  "  which  passeth  knowledge." 

IX.  In  Te,  Domine,  speravi ;  non  confundar  in  sternum. 
There  may  be  even  "  boldness  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  " 

1  St.  Aug.  Serm.  cccli.  7. 

2  See  St.  Chrysostom  (In  I  Cor.  Horn,  xxiii.  5)  :    Upo^OdffufMev  rb 
avrov  cv  l£o/toXoy^(ra,  Hva  fjt,^   a.ire\66vTes   frrevdev   foairoXdyriToi,  rty 
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for  repenting  sinners.  The  "  appearing  of  the  glory  of 
our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ "  is  to  St.  Paul  a 
"  blessed  hope,'*  to  be  pondered  and  desired  with  all  sober 
earnestness.  Our  Judge  was  for  our  sakes  truly  made 
Man.  He  was  born  of  a  human  mother.  He  refused 
not  our  joys,  He  bare  our  griefs  and  sorrows.  Yet  in  two 
things  His  manhood  stands  up  before  us  sole,  unapproach 
able,  terribly  remote  : 

(a)  The  first  difference  is  absolute  and  beyond  all 
reckoning  :  He  alone  is  wholly  free  from  sin.  That, 
thank  God  !  is  no  barrier  to  Christian  penitents,  as  peni 
tents.  Even  before  that  Presence,  where  "  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength,"  penitence  attains  a  steady  clear 
ness  of  vision  and  a  lowly  footing  which  is  secure.  He 
whose  confidence  is  in  "  the  Blood  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,"  walks  in  the  light  as  Jesus  is  in  the  light.  The 
first  difference  between  him  and  his  Lord  is  then  as  if  it 
existed  no  longer.  This,  the  soul's  first  plea  at  its  con 
version,  will  also  be  its  last  plea  at  the  Judgment,  and 
will  avail  when  none  other  can  be  accepted  : 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 
Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

(£)  The  second  difference  is  of  degree  only.  Each 
one  of  us  has  received  grace  which  sanctifies  ;  but  to  Him 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  "  without  measure."  What  the 
fruit  of  this  plenary  indwelling  was  we  trace,  albeit  dimly, 
from  time  to  time.  His  speech  was  human,  yet  "  never 
man  spake  like  this  Man."  His  prayers  were  human,  but 
He  would  pass  whole  nights  in  prayer  to  His  Father. 
His  fasting  was  human,  but  for  our  sake  He  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  His  grief  was  human,  His  love 
was  human  ;  but  his  grief  was  agony,  and  His  love 
embraced  a  whole  sinful  world. 

This  is  not  like  the  first  difference.     Yet  at  how  enor- 
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mous  a  distance  it  sets  us — even  this  difference  of  degree 
— from  Him  whom  "  the  Father  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world  "  !  Alas  !  we  talk  of  great  men  and  noble,  we  raise 
high  their  monuments,  we  spread  abroad  their  fame. 
Shall  we  boast  of  them,  shall  we  speak  of  them  any  more 
theny  standing  opposite  to  those  wounds — that  glory  out 
of  deep  dishonour  ?  What  shall  we  ever  have  known  till 
then,  of  what  it  meant,  and  what  it  cost,  to  say,  "  Lo  !  I 
come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God  "  ? 

But  now,  when  comparison  has  thus  been  truly  made, 
so  far  as  we  could  make  it,  are  not  His  consoling  angels 
near  to  "  set  us  on  our  knees,"  and  place  us  where  we  can 
look  up  and  receive  comfort  ?  Christ's  redeemed  are  the 
sheep  whom  He  "  leads  forth  "  ;  their  faces  are  set  the 
same  way  as  His,  and  they  are  not  out  of  hearing  of  His 
voice.  It  is  no  paradox  that  the  very  consciousness  of 
being  so  far  behind  sends  them  more  eagerly  forward. 
Scarcely  hoping  or  expecting  to  abridge  the  distance,  they 
still  press  on,  because  it  is  their  Beloved  who  calls  them. 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  reckoning  here  of  gain  by  progress. 
We  may  try  to  do  some  of  the  same  works  that  He  did  ; 
we  cannot  dare  to  guess  how  far  our  intention  and cc  manner 
of  spirit "  fall  short  of  His.  Perhaps  those  are  actually 
nearest  who  think  not  of  themselves  as  gaining  ground 
at  all. 

Why  speculate  on  such  matters  ?  Why  concern  one 
self  with  doubts  and  surmises  ?  What  is  certain  is  that, 
for  faithful  servants  treading  in  His  steps,  Christ  has  a 
welcome,  however  feeble  may  have  been  their  imitation, 
however  immense  the  interval  between  them  and  Himself. 
His  rewards  are  not  measured  by  their  desert,  but  by  the 
abundance  of  a  Redeemer's  love.  And  what  He  has  to 
bestow  they  will  receive  from  Him,  in  full  measure,  at  the 
last  Judgment.  "  After  a  long  time  the  Lord  of  those 
servants  cometh,  and  maketh  a  reckoning  with  them. 
And  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  came  and  brought 
other  five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  Thou  deliveredst  unto 
me  five  talents  ;  lo,  I  have  gained  other  five  talents.  His 
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Lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant : 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  set  thee 
over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
When  Jesus  comes,  some  of  His  servants  will  be  "  seated  " 
by  Him  "  on  thrones,  judging  "  ;  or,  as  we  read  again, 
will  be  made  to  sit  down  with  Him  in  His  Throne.1 
So  both  Christ  Himself,  and  His  apostles  after  Him,  have 
declared  and  testified.2  Not  that  any  are  thus  promoted 
by  their  own  virtue,  but  rather  Christ  in  them  ;  in  realisa 
tion  of  that  fervent  wish  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  "  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith."  While  sinners, 
unable  to  bear  the  victory  of  the  Crucified,  are  driven 
forth,  confounded  and  blind,  into  the  darkness  of  an 
eternal  separation,  these  happy  ones  are  more  than  re 
assured  by  the  sight  of  Him  whom  they  have  served  and 
loved  so  long.  Something  is  present  now  that  answers  to 
the  earnest  desires  of  their  hearts,  once  felt  amid  sorrow 
and  labours  of  many  years.  Something  that  strangely 
revives  memories  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  and  the  burnt- 
offering  of  a  surrendered  will ;  something  that  tells  of 
what  was  once  weak  and  in  small  part,  taken  now  into  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  world  ;  of  conditional  acceptance  ex 
changed  for  completed  union  between  the  Saviour  and  the 
saved.  "  Father,  I  will  that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may 
be  with  Me,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory  which  Thou 
hast  given  Me." 3 

We  know,  too,  that  in  the  union  of  Master  with  dis 
ciples  is  comprised  the  union  of  Christian  penitents  one 
with  another.  They  who  encountered  the  same  tempta 
tions  and  bore  the  same  burdens,  for  the  most  part 

1  St.  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  St.  Luke  xxii.  30  ;  Rev.  iii.  21. 

2  The  words  in  St.  Matt.  xix.  27,  28  have  sometimes  been  taken  as^limited 
in  their  application  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  poor  for  Christ's  sake. 
See,  for  instance,  St.  Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  xlix.  8) ;   St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(Summa  Thcol.  Suppl.  Qu.  Ixxxix.  2).     But  probably  our  Lord's  promise  extends 
to  all  who  have  practised  self-denial ;  and,  surely,  does  not  exclude  any  of  those 
whose   abnegation  of  self  was  made   in   earnest  reparation  for   years— perhaps 
many  years— wasted  before  in  sin. 

3  This  is  a  "glory"  to  which,  in  a  sense,  the  saints  even  contnbute,  and 
which  they  increase  through  the  merit  of  their  obedience.      As  St.  Leo  says : 
"Nee  potest  nisi  gloria  esse  Christi cujuslibet meritum Christiani  "  (Serm.  ban.  7). 
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"mourning  apart"  though  aided  by  the  combined  inter 
cessions  of  the  faithful,  will  now  understand,  through 
unreserved  mutual  confidence,  how  surely  "  the  warfare  " 
of  each  and  all  is  "  accomplished.'*  Therefore  was  it  an 
nounced  to  St.  John  that,  in  the  coming  glory,  God  should 
wipe  away  every  tear  from  His  people's  eyes.  The  end 
of  the  short  purgatory  of  repentance  is  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  a  Church  whose  triumph  is  begun,  and  to  reign  with 
Christ  for  ever.  For  "  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall 
be  abased :  and  whosoever  shall  humble  himself  shall  be 
exalted." 


THE    END 
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